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Little Indulgences From Earth Garden — see page 104 to order 


Woodworking for 
Idiots Like Me 
Brand new 194 page, 
large format paper- 
back from well- 
known Earth Garden 

writer, Bob Rich. 
Sixty woodworking 


projects and hun- 


dredsof practical tips. 
$19.95 plus postage 
from Earth Garden. 

See page 104 to order. 
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Growing Fruit & 
Herbs Organically 


Earth Garden's popular 
writer, Liz Sinnamon, has 
written this 150 page, large 
format paperback in her 
down to earth style. Each 
herb and fruit is listed indi- 
vidually with Australia-wide 
growing information. Pub- 
lished by Lothian. 

$19.95 plus postage from 
Earth Garden. See page 104 
to order. 


Comfortable, unbleached, 100% cot- ¢ 
ton T-shirts, with the EG logo (the 1577 


woodcut) and banner printed in dark 
green. Available in small (16), medium 
(20) and large (24), and now in extra 


large (28). $15.00 plus postage. 


Earth Garden 


bib & brace overalls 


100% cotton, Australian-made, dark green, bib & 
brace overalls. Attractively embroidered in gold 
cotton thread with Earth Garden ’s distinctive ‘little 
digger’ logo and the EG banner. The perfect 
present or work clothes for any Earth Gardener. 
Four sizes: small (77), medium (87), large (97) or 
extra large (107). Please choose size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 


Waist To fit Inleg Size 
|77 74 77 
87 79 87 
97 83 97 
107 86 107 


$42.95 plus postage. See page 104 to order. 


event. 


RETURN TO THE TRIBES 


A Tour of CANADA 
August 2nd - August 22nd, 1995 
To attend the SPIRITUAL UNITY OF THE WORLD gathering at the native village of 
Tagish in the YUKON. Hosted by the Tlingit and Haida nations, the gathering honours 
traditional indigenous wisdom and is a non-political, non-religious and non-profit making 


Starting with a ferry trip travelling the Alaska Marine Highway from Bellingham, WA, to 


Skagway, AK, we will attend the gathering at Tagish (approx 50 miles from Whitehorse 
days) we will undertake a camping journey through the Yukon and 


Following the gathering (5 
Alaska, ending in Anchorage. This will provide opportunities to see whales, orcas, bears, moose 
and other exciting animals as well as experiencing the majesty of the Alaska Range with its 


magnificent snow Capped peaks. 


at Tanacross, AK. 


, Yukon). 


Included will be a stopover and visit to the Medicine Wheel 


The tour is for people who want to experience a different way of living, of 
connecting with mother Earth, of finding their own innate wisdom and of sharing 


in the wisdom of the elders. 


This gathering is for participants, not spectators. 


It is anticipated that we will be travelling with an Aboriginal elder.Approximate 


cost of $4,500 includes 
gathering, all breakfasts, 


all air fares, all ground travel and ferry trip, all food at the 
all camping ground fees, and all views. Tour guides: Marijana 
Southern and Don O'Connor of ‘Good Medicine Tipis’ of Walwa. 


For more details 


phone (060) 371 366, or write to ‘Weeroona’, Guys Forest, Victoria, 3709. 


EcoTax: This edition's Ecotax will be donated to 
Wildplant Rescue in the Blue Mountains, which is a 
community group modelled on WIRES (Wildlife Infor- 
mation and Rescue Service), and works to save remnant 
vegetation in the region from developers’ bulldozers. 
See page 20 for more information. 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the Autumn edition of Earth Garden, and 
welcome to all the new readers who’ ve discovered us since 
EG 89, when our steam engine was featured on TV. You 
helped make EG 89 the biggest-selling edition of Earth 
Garden ever. Earth Garden has always been a bit of a well- 
kept secret, with loyal readers for many years, and we intend 
to maintain our vision until we’re all ashes feeding fruit 
trees. We will never be into promotion of the magazine 
through mass media advertising, because so often that form 
of promotion seems to conflict with the sorts of values and 
philosophies Earth Gardeners cherish. 

We had an extremely difficult time choosing the 
winner of the Gary Cullen Functional Sculpture Prize. Even 
with the help of two extra judges, there was much disa- 
greement. I had no idea being a judge was so hard! Anyway, 
we’ reall very excited that this year’s Prize has been awarded, 
and we’ re better prepared for next year. Thank you to all the 
people who entered, and maybe a lot of you will tum your 
hands to another entry for the 1995 Prize. 

This edition of the magazine is even bigger than our 
96 pages of late. We simply couldn’ t squeeze inall the things 
we wanted to present to you, so our Autumn bumper issue is 
8 pages bigger, again at no extra cost. That means that in the 
past three years the magazine has gone from 56 pages to 104 
with no cover price increase. No, I have no idea how much 
longer we can keep up such a class act without a price rise. 

I’m sick at the moment. I’ve had some sort of gastro 
bug for a week, I can’t get out of bed to get to the office, and 
Judith keeps feeding me evening primrose oil and chamo- 
mile tea. I tried to spend the afternoon at the office today, but 
when I finally convinced Judith to ferry me up the bush track 
on the way to work, it felt like a quick spin in a washing 
machine. 

So after a quick word to Greg and Karen, and a quick 
bark back at me from Greg (he more or less said: “Don’t get 
in the way, we’re in the jaws of deadline!”) I returned home, 
to ponder life, the ducks and the bees and the flowers, from 
the shade of the front verandah. I’ve just been proofreading 
Jackie’s Questions and Answers, where she talks about 
compost and mulch, and I got all enthused to stagger over to 
the compost tumbler and give it a few spins. Another time. 

The consensus seems to be that I’ve burnt out my 
battery banks on the national woodchipping campaign, and 
my system’s said: “Enough”, I don’t know if that’s true 


because I’m one of those people who never believes friends 
and family when they say I’ ve been working too hard. When 
they say this, I instantly think of the times of day when I 
could have been working more efficiently. 

I do admit to a curious feeling that various company 
executives in the woodchipping industry have been sticking 
pins in my voodoo doll, but that’s to be expected when their 
profits are threatened. (Many people throughout Australia 
have heard on the grapevine about a “secret logging video” 
shot inside a woodchip mill, which shows good quality 
sawlogs illegally being crunched up a chipper and exported 
to Japan for paper products. It was our group here in the 
Wombat Forest which obtained the video) 

Like many people I can never seem to make an 
objective assessment of whether I work hard. Sometimes I 
think I do, and other times I think that compared to most 
people, I don’t. 

Karen doesn’t know this, but I’m still miffed from a 
time a couple of years ago when my annual unign fees were 
due for renewal with the Australian Journalists’ Association 
(of which I’ve been a member for ten years). 

Karen said: “Shall I see if there’s a reduction in fees 
for part-time journalists?” 

“Thanks a lot!” I thought, but said nothing. I should 
put this all down to the Scottish-Presbyterian atmosphere of 
my early childhood in the Deep South of New Zealand (Life 
in the freezer?), and not bother wondering about whether I 
work hard. 

Unfortunately, many men — even those of my rela- 
tively young vintage, and who’ ve seen through the attractions 
of the corporate treadmill, still have a lot of their self-image 
and self-worth wrapped up with their sense of what ‘work’ 
they do. 

I think a lot more Earth Gardeners should sometimes 
sit back and reflect on the long-term value of their lifestyles. 
Healing the Earth, and having a low impact on it, has long- 
term benefits which aren’t currently measured by pointy- 
heads and economic rationalists, but in 20 or 30 years these 
people will no longer be ruling our countries. 


Happy reading, 
Alan - 
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` Earth People = 


Write 


Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Earth builders 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Could you supply me with a contact 
person and address of the Earth Builders’ 
Association of Australia. Thank you. 
Julian Sharp, Pemberton, WA. 


Dear Julian, 

You can contact the Earth Builders’ 
Association of Australia, cl- MADEC, Peter 
Greed, PO Box 1005, Mildura, 3500. 

— Greg 


Great fingerless mitts 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you to Carolyn Burgess for 
the ‘Simple fingerless mitts’ featured in EG 
88. I have knitted five pairs so far. They are 
so easy and quick. They are good for people 
with arthritic hands, who find it very diffi- 
cult or impossible to manage even mittens 
with separate fingers. I have knitted two 
pairs for a friend with this condition and she 
is delighted with them. Yours sincerely, 
Sylvia Morgan, St Marys, NSW. 


Give your dream the best shot 

How many people out there are en- 
tertaining the real possibility of amalgamat- 
ing resources with people of kindred spirits 
who love, protect, help and co-operate with 
Mother Nature, the environment and each 
other? Who is living in harmony and in 
balance with Nature, producing healthy foods 
to feed healthy people? 

I’m looking for an ‘alternative life- 
style’ community working together in the 
fields of permaculture and organic garden- 
ing and agriculture, with trades and crafts 
which will provide not only employment for 
its members but also a quality way of life for 
our children, a real sense of community 
spirit, enhancement of family values and 
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good health of mind, body and spirit. If you 
share the dream of forming such a commu- 
nity or, if indeed you are a part of an already 
established one and feel I could contribute 
with my skills and lifestyle, please drop me 
a line, all letters will be answered. 

The skills I can contribute are: 
e Landscape design and construction 
e Mudbrick manufacture and design and 
construction of mudbrick and log cabins 
e Earthmoving and road building 
e Carpentry 
e Fencing 
e Cabinet making 
e Furniture manufacture 
e Leadlighting 
e Woodcraft 
e Organic farming of free-range turkeys, 
table pigeons; free-range egg production; 
Herbs and spices. 

In my spare time I am a physical 
fitness instructor and a first-year student of 
food and nutrition. Let’s keep in touch and 
work together towards our common cause. 

Wishing you all good health and a 
happy life. 

Ricardo Olivera-Santos, B2 - LMBI, 
Junee, NSW, 2663. 


Sorry, wrong number 
Dear Readers, 

Thank you to all those people who 
replied to our letter on page 81 in EG 90. 
Unfortunately, the box number was incor- 
rect. It should have read ‘PO Box 43’, not 
48. We have contacted the owner of Box 48, 
and hopefully any mail delivered there will 
be re-addressed to us. If by chance your 
letter was returned, please be assured that 
we have not moved and are still keen to hear 
from you. 
Cindy and John, PO Box 43, Lowood, 
Qld, 4311. 


Readers in South Korea... 
Earth Garden, 

Hi! Greetings from South Korea. 
You'll be pleased (I hope) to hear that Earth 
Garden manages to find us (via our parents) 
here on the ‘Plastic Peninsular’ every few 
months while we work and save for our little 
farm — hopefully not too far away. Could 
you please send us a copy of The Earth 
Garden Building Book. We are enjoying 
our time here and luckily have jobs in the 
country and live in a real farming commu- 
nity — but it is only reading Earth Garden 
that keeps our dream firmly in sight. Won't 
waste your time with masses of compliment. 
I just think it is great that you have not 
diverged from your magazine's original 
purpose and format in so many years. 
Janine Moran, Sapkyo-eup, South 
Korea. 


... and Jakarta 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I really enjoy your down-to-earth 
magazine and can’t help myself from being 
reluctant to read every edition. I have been 
thinking of applying for a subscription 
someday — I mostly enjoy reading EG at the 
Australian Cultural Centre Library, Jakarta 
— but I have to wait until | am financially 
able. I wish youall happiness for the coming 
year. Warmest regards, 

Evi Novianto, Jakarta. 


Dear Evı, 
Thank you for you kind wishes, and please 
send us your full address. — Greg 
Glossy inserts 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I was quite surprised to find expen- 
sive glossy mail in a recent EG (all respect to 
Amnesty International as an organisation). 


The choice to distribute it seems quite the 
opposite of what EG writes about. 

Please send acopy of Jackie’s Chook 
Book. We have just finished what is hope- 
fully a fox-proof pen to give our hens a more 
secure future. Kind regards, 
Leonne Wright, Lower King, WA. 


Dear Leonne, 

We thank you for your comments 
and interest. We too respect the work done 
by Amnesty International, and see the inclu- 
sion of their brochure as one way Earth 
Garden can support its work. —Greg 


Congratulations 
Dear Alan and Judith, 

Congratulations on the new size — 
96 pages of very interesting articles. We 
have been with Earth Garden since its be- 
ginning and have all 90 issues — quite a 
collection! Keep up the good work. 
Min and Dave Arthur, Sandfly, Tas. 


Be careful with scraps for pigs 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Please find enclosed my cheque for 
one year’s subscription. I could hardly 
believe it when I stumbled across your 
magazine in the newsagents! Finally, a 
magazine that brings together the philoso- 
phies of environmental concern and self- 
sufficiency — philosophies I’ve been nur- 
turing for many years now. And so many 
practical things to do about it. Where have 
you been all my life?! I’m so excited by my 
discovery — can’t wait until the next issue. 

In the article ‘Pigs’ in EG 89, the 
author suggests feeding your pigs with 
‘kitchen leftovers, and scraps from restau- 
rants’. This rang a few alarm bells with me, 
as, while I value the importance of recycling 
and minimal wastage, there is a chance that 
the pigs could pick up some terrible diseases 
from cooked or partially cooked meats — 
foot and mouth, for example. What may be 
harmless to us, can be potentially lethal to 
pigs and a major outbreak of such a disease 
would have devastating effects. 

My father is a small-scale primary 
producer (who I’m doggedly trying to con- 
vert to organics), so I’m well aware of the 
dangers involved. I know that the practice 
of feeding swill to pigs is illegal in Queens- 
land but I’m not sure about the rest of the 
country. It 1s not good to feed pigs meat 
products from kitchens or restaurants — 
vegetables and fruits are fine. 

Thanks for a terrific magazine! Al- 
ready I’m eagerly awaiting the ripening of 
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my tomatoes, thanks to Keith and Irene 
Smith’s The Aussie Tomato Book. I was 
excited to read about the savings to be made 
on building your own house in mudbrick (I 
think my friends have grown tired of all my 
enthusiastic prattling.) Keep up the fantas- 
tic work. 


Kerry May, Ferny Hills, Qld. 


Dear Kerry, 

Our family made a living out of 
recycling waste food through pigs years ago 
and I agree that precautions must be taken. 

Swillfeeding of pigs is controlled by 
the Department of Agriculture in your State, 
so the regulations may vary. In Victoria, 
you can apply to the Department for a li- 
cence to feed waste food to pigs. They will 
inspect your premises and check that the 
food is boiled for the statutory length of time 
(it used to be one hour when we did it). They 
will also want you to ensure that cooked pig 
food does not come into contact with raw 
swill in case contamination occurs. The 
rules only apply to animal waste, but scraps 
fromrestaurants could include meat scraps. 
Small-scale pig keepers find it’s not worth 
the trouble to set up a boiler, so they keep the 
pigs vegetarian. To be safe the best type of 
waste would be from vegetable and fruit 
shops, or bakery waste. If you feed stale 
bread to your pigs, for example, the swill 
boiling regulations would not apply. 

Pigs are omnivorous but they are 
perfectly happy ona vegetarian diet —what 
they like most is variety. Thanks for your 
— Ann Cliff 


comments. 


Commercial aloe vera and 
tea-tree 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We are considering growing aloe 
vera and tea-tree on a commercial basis, but 
are unsure of how to go about it. We would 
appreciate any information on either grow- 
ing, maintenance, commercial markets, or 
some addresses of people we could contact 
for further information. 

Vikki Peterson, 24 Epsom Rd, Chiltern, 
Vic, 3683. 


More alternatives for women 
Hello ‘Green’ women, 

I thought more of you would like to 
know about an alternative, | have found, to 
consumables such as tampons, pads and the 
like. It’s an Australian-made, reusable, cot- 
ton cloth menstrual pad. For more informa- 
tion, contact ‘Moonphase’, PO Box 1018, 
Bondi Junction, NSW, 2022, or phone (02) 
3100591. 


Also, can anybody help me find a 
few saffron (Crocus sativa) bulbs to make a 
start? Keep up the good work. 
Monica Hemmings, MS 537, Kingaroy, 
Qld, 4610. 


Dear Monica, 

Thank you for this information which will be 
included in our extensive feature ‘Green 
Methods for Women’ ina forthcoming issue 
of EG. — Greg 
Doing it on a house block 

Earth Garden, 

Thanks for a most inspiring maga- 
zine. I'd love to see more pages devoted to 
Earth People Write, particularly letters from 
those doing their best on a typical suburban 
house block, as we are (husband and three 
children). Owning land is not on the cards 
for us, so we’re creating our own little farm 
around us. Chickens are next on the list! 
Yours sincerely, 

Elizabeth Lam, Hampton, Vic. 


Food engineering 
Dear Earth Garden, 

As a mother of threæwho have at 
different times presented with worrying ill- 
nesses, much frustration and research has 
led me to the problem of food intolerances. 
It is a simple nutritional fact so long over- 
looked that food has an effect on our brain. 
The reactions produce chemicals through 
the digestion process that affect emotions, 
reactions and behaviour. We are in the 
decade of recognising allergies, iron defi- 
ciencies, cancers, arthritis or asthma. Surely 
we must realise that the answers are con- 
nected to the fact that our food is deficient 
and grown on minerally deficient soils, in 
what amounts to little more than extractive 
industries. We have mined the soil of all its 
nutrients and now they want to feed us on 
genetically engineered foods that thrive un- 
der fertilisers and herbicides. 

The previous generation says that 
kids these days are naughty and undisct- 
plined but nearly everything kids eat these 
days has sugar as the second highest ingre- 
dient closely followed by 322, 471, 320, 
422, 202, 1422, 102 and 110. Now they 
want to ‘test’ on my children genetically- 
engineered food products that multinational 
companies have spent billions of dollars 
developing and for which the National Food 
Authority is unlikely to demand any special 
labelling. 

With the National Food Authority’s 
present position of reconsidering the intro- 
duction of food irradiation and the lack of 
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labelling requirements, what hope have I of 
protecting my children from becoming her- 
bicide resistant, or spared from lifetime at- 
tack of scab moth? My youngest approaches 
pre-school confident in the knowledge that 
he has already consumed a lifetime supply 
of anti-caking agents, preservatives, anti- 
oxidants and food acids. Feeding a nation 
on herbicide-resistant crops under the guise 
of genetic engineering is just another nail in 
the coffin of our youth whose tender bodies 
are in constant toxic overload. We have just 
forgotten how to recognise the symptoms. 
If a government is in power by and 
for the will of the people, it is overdue that 
the undisclosed agenda of genetic engineer- 
ing is placed before the public that has 
already been given sufficient reason to be 
wary. Labelling is not a question or even a 
request, it is the will of the people. 
Bonny Bauer, Tully, Qld. 


Native bees 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I live with my mother in Brisbane 
and I am very interested in sustainable de- 
velopment and therefore permaculture. I 
wish to incorporate bees as part of my ‘de- 
sign system’. I have come to the conclusion 
that native bees are the way to go but I’m 
finding it very difficult to get any informa- 
tion on them, so I would be extremely grate- 
ful for any help. Yours hopefully, 

Louis Pavlin, 16 Weinholt St, 
Auchenflower, Qld, 4066. 


Neem Plantations — most helpful 
Greetings, 

I was most interested (and surprised 
at the prices!) to see the advertisement for 
neem trees on page 41 of EG 89. Since these 
trees are incredibly easy to grow under the 
right conditions, I thought I’d pass on some 
useful information. 

Joe Friend at Australian Neem Plan- 
tations, Box 10, Machans Beach, Cairns 
4878, was very helpful when I first heard of 
neem two years ago. He was selling seed 
and seedlings at most reasonable prices. He 
now also stocks spirit-based neem extract, 
and the book Neem. A Tree For Solving 
Global Problems (also available in libraries, 
and well worth requesting). Unfortunately, 
Joe did not have any seed from the Nepalese 
variety, which is best suited to my climate, 
but I was able to buy some from Ian Bally, 
District Experimental Horticulturist, 
Queensland Department of Primary Indus- 
tries, Box 591, Ayr, 4807. For $30, I ac- 
quired 100 g of Nepalese neem seed (about 
600) — most of these will produce two 
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seedlings. (I actually grew 66 last year and 
have another 30 germinating.) Ian Bally 
grows many varieties at the Ayr research 
station and has published several articles on 
neem tree culture (in the form of QDPI Farm 
Notes which are free if you write for them). 
Neem oil (not water miscible), which 
is used mostly medicinally, can be bought 
from Mrs Paramsothy, Lot 3, Greenmount 
Court, Mt Samson, 4520 — 500 ml costs 
around $55 plus postage. 
Louise Skidmore, Clifton, Qld. 


Looking after mealworm 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have just discovered your wonder- 
ful magazine, so I have borrowed from the 
library as many issues as I could. Excellent 
timing too because my husband, myself and 
two boys have just moved onto our one and 
aquarter acres of paradise, living in a caravan 
waiting the construction of our house. In 
just four short weeks, I have my chook pen, 
vegetable garden and tree planting up and 
running. 

I have been given a mealworm 
colony but with very little information of 
how to continue the production of them. I 
intend to feed them to my chooks. Maybe 
someone could further my knowledge on 
how to keep the mealworms breeding suc- 
cessfully. Thank you, 

Julie Gulliver, 45 Errol Court, Cedar 
Grove, Qld, 4280. 


Brisbane blacksmiths? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I’m interested in contacting some 
folk who work in my area as blacksmiths, 
artistic or industrial. Does anyone have any 
names, addresses and phone numbers that I 
could contact? I’m also interested in any 
ideas on how I could get hold of an anvil. 
Matthew Craig, 3 Streeton Parade, 
Everton Park, Qld, 4053. 


Rolling injection planter 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Reading my old copies of EG, | 
found the article ‘Zero-till small cropping’ 
in EG 75. What really interested me was the 
rolling injection planter. Are they available 
in Australia, or has somebody got plans on 
how to make one? I really want to hear from 
somebody who has built no-till machinery 
because the direct drill seeding method still 
creates soil disturbance. 

Thanks to EG for its informative 
articles, the shared uplifting experiences of 
Earth friends and the great general reading. 


For the last seven years my husband and I 
have dreamed of our own piece of self- 
sufficient heaven and finally it’s become a 
reality. We’ve bought 122 acres of cleared 
pasture on the border of the Stirling National 
Park, down south in WA. Shock, horror! 
“What no trees?” you say. Don’t get me 
wrong. We love trees, but getting permits to 
do anything on a bush block over here is like 
trying to get gold-plated rooster teeth. We’ve 
been approached by a herb specialist in 
Perth to produce medicinal herbs for the 
WA market, which means income from the 
property and will allow us to grow local 
wildflower and tree species — not only for 
re-forestation but also for profit. 

Our rammed earth house plans have 
been submitted to council and now we wait 
with held breath to see how loud the building 
inspector yells. WA inspectors haven’t 
caught up with the enlightened inspectors in 
the Eastern States yet, so we expect fire- 
works in the near future — not that we’ll let 
that stop us. We’ll keep you informed on 
progress. May all your gardens bloom and 
all your chooks keep laying. 

Ian and Fiona Lintorn-Terry, RMB 562, 
via Kojonup, WA, 6395. 


Waldorf school in Armidale 
My dear friends, 

I am writing to you from Armidale 
in the New England region of New South 
Wales. We have just started a high school 
committee to look at expanding our Waldorf 
school which only goes to year six at the 
moment. We plan to start in 1999. It is 
wonderful to see the commitment among 
parents. We know it is a long and difficult 
path but we are determined. We would love 
to hear from anybody who can help us with 
information regarding Steiner high schools. 
The school has been going for ten years and 
has a good feel to it. We arrived in Armidale 
at the beginning of the year, the children 
have settled into their new school very well 
and enjoy every day they can go. Please 
send any information to me, 

Bettina Reader, Box 987, Armidale 2350. 


Work around Port Maquarie 
Hi Alan, 

We enjoy EarthGarden and use lots 
of ideas from your articles. We hope to 
move to a couple of acres north of Port 
Macquarie in the next year. We have four 
children, two sets of twins — the boys 
Lachlan and Brendan are six and our girls 
Elle and Gemma are three and a half — so 
we are very busy. Stephen is a self-em- 
ployed joiner specialising in kitchen work. 


We have plenty of work here and are afraid 
to move andend up unemployed. Could any 
Earth Garden readers from the mid north 
coast of New South Wales write to us with 
any ideas and advice for work in the area? I 
am a librarian and would also be happy to 
look after two children at home. What are 
the child-care facilities in the area like? Are 
there enough? 

Looking forward to our more enjoy- 
able life, 
Anne-Marie Richardson, 5 Eungella St, 
Duffy, ACT, 2611. 


Central Coast backyarders 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I enclose a subscription for your 
great magazine. Like many of your readers 
we dream of having a few acres but in the 
meantime live on a quarter acre block. At 
the moment we are growing some vegies 
and trying to keep our fruit trees alive. It 
would be nice to hear from any Earth Gar- 
deners on the Central Coast who are trying 
backyard self-sufficiency. Thanks for the 
inspiration, 

Lynn McMullen-Remedios, 63 Ocean 
View Rd, Gorokan, NSW, 2263. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

I bought EG from my newsagent — 
one copy and I’m hooked! Keep up the good 
work. I’m looking forward to my first 
subscription copy. Such a wealth of ideas 
and good wholesome advice. Love to all. 
Pamela Campbell, Herne Hill, WA. 


Practising in the suburbs 
Dear Earth Garden folks, 

I've been buying EG from newsa- 
gents for the last two to three years and am 
enjoying it immensely — actually it’s the 
only magazine I now buy regularly. I’m 
storing up all the information and knowledge 
for the time when I will finally be outon my 
own few acres, but it is good to practise a 
little on my suburban block in the meantime. 

Wishing Earth Garden every suc- 
cess in the future. Sincerely, 


Valerie A Weier, Kingston, Qld. 


High school’s permaculture 
garden 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

1994 has been an adventurous and 
hectic year for us and in that time, thanks to 
your magazine, we have become involved 
with Permaculture North, a very active group 
on Sydney’s north shore. Regular meetings 
are held with excellent guest speakers and 
practical workshops. Our group has re- 
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cently designed and built a permaculture 
garden at Cheltenham Girls High School 
which will be incorporated in their design 
and technology curriculum. 

Joining the local permaculture group 
has introduced us to many Earth-caring peo- 
ple and has helped us springboard our move 
to the country. Last year we bought an old 
farmhouse on ten acres near Wingham where 
we will create our own permaculture plot. 
Our daughter Laura starts kindergarten this 
year at the Manning River Steiner school. 
We have everything we could want at our 
fingertips — biodynamic and organic grow- 
ers and retailers, mudbrick builder, adult 
education also the Manning Bioregional 
Association with which we can continue to 
learn, to care and to educate in our new local 
environment. Regards, 

Bob, Helen and Laura Sneddon, 
Wingham, NSW. 


Scrub regeneration 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for all the wonderful and 
interesting articles, the inspiration I gain 
from them is immeasurable. Due inno small 
part to your magazine, I will soon move to 
20 acres at Addinea (near Adelaide) in the 
Southern Vales wine area. Of course I will 
appreciate any hints by other readers on 
grape cultivation. I also hope to be able to 
report on scrub regeneration in this area as 
there are eight acres of (nearly) original 
scrub on my block. I have a book Bringing 
Back the Bush by Joan Bradley and invite 
your comments on the Bradley method — it 
seems sound and worthwhile to me. Keep 
up the good work. Best wishes, 

Leonard R Bell, 5 Sims St, Henley 
Beach, SA. 


Woodchipping out 
Dear EG, 

I read the woodchipping article in 
EG 88 and certainly wish to offer support in 
the hope that not only the Wombat Forest, 
but all forests in Australia can soon be barred 
to all woodchipping. Good luck, 
Helen Granger, Montacute, SA. 


EG for radicals? 
Dear EG, 

I was concerned to find the article 
‘Jobs not woodchips for the Wombat For- 
est’ in EG 88. Being a practical minded 
conservationist, I believe the personal views 
of the author Alan Gray have pervaded the 
magazine to the extent that only radicals 
would subscribe to it, which defeats the 
purpose of those who only wish to make a 


minimum impact on the Earth we live in. 
Wood is one of those green products that can 
supply many basic daily products, yet is 
renewable unlike petrochemically based and 
steel products. If we can use green products 
wisely, then our next generation will benefit 
from our decisions. Mr Gray’s comments 
on woodchipping do not serve any purpose 
other than to confuse the issue and long time 
readers of his magazine. 

Betty Graham, Toongabbie, Vic. 


Dear Betty, 

I doubt that raising the issue of 
woodchipping would be found confusing by 
most EG readers. A recent Newspoll, pub- 
lished in The Age’ and the ‘Sydney Morning 
Herald’, found that 80 percent of Austral- 
ians want export woodchipping ended from 
native forests. It doesn't seem very clever 


for the driest continent on Earth to transfer 


its remaining precious old growth, wilder- 
ness and sensitive regrowth forests to rich 
Japanese companies for short term profit, 
especially when the end resulf is disposable 
paper products. 

I agree that the present generation 
has a responsibility to subsequent genera- 
tions and that’s one of the main reasons 
Judith and I — with support from Greg, 
Karen and Wendy — are involved in the 
national campaign to end 
woodchipping. 


export 
— Alan 


Dear Earth Garden, 

I think your magazine is great. I’m 
16 years old and I love living simply. My 
family owns a 50-acre block of bush and I 
love living by the sea at the same time. 
Looking forward to getting my overalls soon, 
Anita Bounds, Warrnambool, Vic. 


Source of joy 
Dear Judith and Alan, 

I have finally sorted through all my 
copies of Earth Garden and discovered my 
missing copies. I wonder what happened 
during those times. I was fortunate enough 
to stumble onto the first issue of Earth 
Garden all those years ago and it has been a 
constant source of joy ever since. | treasure 
my copies for their information but also as a 
historical record of the ‘back to Earth’ 
movement. Thank you for taking over when 
Keith and Irene moved on. 

Kind regards, 

Elizabeth Avery, Beaudesert, Qld. 


e Earth People Write continues 
on page 90 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Top Folk Singer Visits Australia 
Internationally known singer Bob Jones will 
tour Australia in April. Long considered 
one of the world’s foremost folk singers, 
Bob Jones is also a talented multi-instru- 
mentalist. His shows usually include daz- 
zling displays of his skill on guitar and 
fiddle, as well as banjo, Celtic harp, man- 
dolin, dobro, and other acoustic instruments. 
Bob Jones will open his 1995 Australian 
tour at the prize winning Laura Folk Fair in 
Laura, South Australia, on the first weekend 
in April. In the following weeks, he will 
perform in concert in a variety of venues in 
Victoria and Queensland. 

Bob Jones is highly respected pro- 
fessionally for his great skills as a musician 
and entertainer, but is also widely known for 
his involvement and activism as an envi- 
ronmentalist. An active greenie in his native 
United States since his teens, Bob Jones is 
also a Life Member of The Wilderness So- 
ciety, and is a long-time reader of (and 
subscriber to) Earth Garden. 

After taking a break from full-time 
touring in the early 90s, Bob Jones has 
returned to the international folk music scene 
in fine style. His voice just seems to keep 
getting better and better, and he keeps add- 
ing new instrumental skills. After completing 
his Australian tour, he begins a triumphant 
return journey to Europe, where he is booked 
at some of the continent’s most prestigious 
festivals. For more information, contact 
South Pacific Entertainment, PO Box 78, 
Whatawhata, New Zealand. 


Engineering a better tree? 
A Perth company has developed a geneti- 
cally engineered tree, which it claims 
promises a viable and sustainable new tim- 
ber industry with worldwide appeal. The 
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tree, called Paulownia-2000, has been cre- 
ated by scientists at Perth’s Bio-Genetic 
Laboratory from a successful Chinese 
agroforestry tree already well-known to Earth 
Gardeners, the paulownia. The new tree 
should outperform its natural hardwood 
counterparts in growth, yield, hardiness and 
reliability. Where naturally-occurring 
paulownia take nine or 10 years to reach full 
maturity, projections indicate that it could 
reach the same state in six years. 

—Hugo Kelly, The Age 


Organic Farms First Hand 

The Victorian Farmers’ Federation and ABC 
Radio are again offering Victorians achance 
to explore and observe the diversity of 
farming life through the Open Farm Scheme. 
This venture brings city and country people 
together, and is a rare opportunity for 
‘urbanites’ to experience farm life first hand. 

A cluster of four organic farms will 
be open in the Daylesford area on Sunday 23 
April. Farm tours will begin at 10:00 AM 
and fresh farm produce will be available to 
buy. The cluster includes a range of fruit, 
vegetables and rare animals to see. For more 
information ring the Open Farm Scheme 
information hotline on (0055) 31420 or pick 
up an information booklet from your nearest 
Victorian ABC bookshop or centre. 


Repellent risks 
Insect repellents tested by the Australian 
Consumers’ Association ranged from use- 
less to risking poisoning the users, Choice 
magazine said recently. Choice tested more 
than 24 products and found some were ef- 
fective and safe, some did not work, while 
others could cause brain disease, nervous 
system damage, skin and 
gastrointestinal problems. The magazine 


rashes 


recommended that only repellents with low 
amounts of the chemical known as DEET, 
which has been linked with a toxic brain 
disease, be used on children. Products 
claiming to be natural performed poorly and 
Choice warned these should not be used if 
consumers were travelling to areas where 
the risk of contracting mosquito-borne dis- 
eases was high. 

—Sydney Morning Herald 


Thrill Of The Chase? 

It’s official: hares are as energy-conscious 
as we are. After a heroic 5,000 hours of 
brown hare observation, Anthony Holley of 
Durham University in England reports that 
although they can run far faster than foxes, 
brown hares will stand bolt upright and 
confront a fox when they detect one ap- 
proaching. The fox, realising it has been 
spotted, doesn’t attempt to give chase, al- 
ready aware that it would be a lost cause. A 
simple agreement that saves them both a lot 
of bother. 

—English Country Living 


Alternative Farming 

and Working Craft Fair 
The Daylesford Rotary Club will host the 
third annual Alternative Farming Field & 
Information Days and the Annual Working 
Craft Fair and Exhibition at Daylesford and 
Hepburn Springs in Central Victoria, on 
Saturday 29 and Sunday 30 April 1995 from 
9:00 AM till 5:00 PM. 

The weekend will feature mushroom 
farming, emus, ostrich farming, ginseng 
growing, earthworms and native plants, 
Highland cattle, miniature ponies, 
Clydesdales, organics, cricket bat making 
and willow tree growing, water chestnuts, 
yabbie and native fish farming, alpacas, 
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goats, and belted Galloways. The Value- 
added farming section will feature solar 
power systems, alpaca yarn, raw fibre knit- 
wear, insulation wool, and fine wool wear. 

A genuine cooper, and a blacksmith 
will both be making old fashioned farm 
products. The Fair and Expo consists of 
upwards of 150 stallholders, spread 
throughout Daylesford in 9 venues. All 
venues are serviced by continuous shuttle 
bus and this is incorporated in the admission 
charges. The Craft Fair aim is to have most 
stallholders working at their craft for 50 
percent of available time, and Earth Garden 
will be running a stall throughout the 
weekend, probably in the Town hall as in the 
past. The cost per day is $6 per adult, $2 per 
child, or $14 per family, and includes 50 
page program. For enquiries, phone Arie 
Eyles on (053) 48 3429 (BH), or Bruce 
Bavin on (053) 48 2348 (AH). 


Car-free Athens 

Private cars will be banned from the centre 
of Athens in an effort to combat heavy air 
pollution, the Greek Environment Ministry 
said recently. Deadly smog often reaches 
emergency levels in the Greek capital and is 
blamed for destroying the city’s classical 
monuments. The ban was due to start on 1 
March. 

—Reuter 


Albury Alternative Weekend 
On 22 and 23 April ‘The Alternative, ‘95° 
weekend gathering will be held at Albury. 
The organisers will be gathering a wide 
range of people to conduct workshops, dis- 
cussion sessions and displays at the Albury 
Showgrounds. They would like to hear 
from anybody interested in promoting their 
goods or services to ensure that the region is 
kept informed and aware of the benefits of 
caring for our Earth, our bodies and our 
minds. For further information please con- 
tact Judi Weir or Marjorie Passey, on (060) 
216933, or at PO Box 308, Albury, NSW, 
2640. 


Spuds may fuel cars 
A new Tasmanian company hopes to sell 
environmentally friendly alcohol fuel made 
from potato peelings as an alternative to 
leaded petrol within a year. The company, 
called EnviroFuel, expects to produce 
ethanol for testing within the next few 
months. It has a Federal Government grant 
and an agreement with the giant potato 
processor Edgell-Birds Eye, at Ulverstone. 
EnviroFuel’s Principal Director, Mr Peter 
Thompson, said the company eventually 


planned to ferment ethanol from 100 tonnes 
a day of potato peelings and other potato 
waste. This would produce almost three 
million litres of ethanol for a target of 20 
percent of the State market. Mr Thompson 
said a mix of 10 to 15 percent of ethanol with 
unleaded fuel could be used in leaded-fuel 
and unleaded-fuel vehicles. 

“The result is that emissions are cut 
down and you have a much more environ- 
mentally friendly fuel,” he said. “Hopefully, 
within a year we'll be into full-scale pro- 
duction.” 

EnviroFuel would be the first firm 
in Australia to use potatoes to produce 
ethanol. A New South Wales company 
already uses wheat. Once the ethanol is 
distilled, the potato scraps can be used as 
fertiliser, and the ethanol fuel industry in 
Tasmania could be worth as much as $32 
million per year. 


NASAA certified wine wins 
Organic Wine Challenge 
Last year the Penfolds organic 1993 
Chardonnay-Sauvignon Blanc was judged 
to be the best wine of the 1994 Organic Wine 
Challenge. The competition was held at 
Ryton Gardens, Ryton on Dunsmore, Cov- 
entry, last July, and over one hundred organic 
wines were entered from around the world. 
The winning Penfolds wine was sourced 
from the Clare Valley in South Australia 


where Penfolds have over 28 hectares of 


their Clare Estate vineyard certified by 
NASAA as Level A Organic. 

This wine represents Australia’s first 
serious international entry into organic wine 
markets and reflects Penfolds’ ongoing 
commitment to organic grape growing. 
Penfolds Senior White Winemaker, Neville 
Falkenberg, commented on the wine: 
“Penfolds Organic Chardonnay-Sauvignon 
Blanc is anelegant contemporary white wine, 
made using the latest organic viticultural 
techniques and state of the art winemaking 
methods.” The wine is only available at 
branches of Safeway, who have been at the 
forefront of organic wine promotion in the 
UK. 

—NASAA Bulletin 


August invests in eco-village 
August Financial Management (AFM), a 
socially responsible investment company, 
is to buy five lots in Queensland's Kooka- 
burra Park eco-village near Gin Gin. 
Rockhampton architect, Gaven Gilmour, has 
been commissioned to design passive solar, 
energy efficient houses for the sites. They 
will feature passive solar design, cross flow 


and stack ventilation for cooling, rainwater 
collection, low Greenhouse gas emission 
materials, plantation timber, composting 
toilets, poison-free termite protection, 
Solahart solar water heating and greywater 
reuse. 

Kookaburra Park, designed by 
Maleny-based village designer, Max 
Lindegger (one of the designers of Crystal 
Waters Permaculture Village), features 0.4 
hectare allotments with large areas of com- 
mon land under community title for bushland 
retention, community gardens and local 
water catchment protection. 

August Financial Management grew 
from August Investments, a socially re- 
sponsible investment company started in 
the 1980s by Sydney-based economic ac- 
tivist, Damien Lynch. August and similar 
companies screen potential businesses before 
investing in them to ensure they have no 
negative environmental or social impacts 
or, preferably, that they have only a positive 
impact. 

AFM’s Trust has grown to $5.7 
million and returned 10.11% over the cal- 
endar year 1993. The Kookaburra Park 
investment is part of the trust’s strategy to 
increase its property holdin. The trust's 
ninth prospectus is now available. For more 
information, contact Australian Ethical In- 
vestment Trust, Suite 66, Canberra Business 
Centre, Bradfield Street, Downer, ACT, 
2602. Phone toll free 1 800 021 227, or fax 
(06) 242 1987. 

—Permaculture WEB (Sydney 
Permaculture newsletter) 


Sydney Permaculture Open Day 
On 18 March Permaculture Sydney will be 
holding an Open Day at the St Clair Com- 
munity Organic farm in Cook Parade, St 
Clair, near Blackwell Ave. From 10:30 AM 
until 12 noon there will be a garden visit, and 
from 12 to 1:00 PM a picnic lunch (bring 
food). From 1:00 to 3:00 PM Permaculture 
Sydney will be holding a meeting. Outer 
west members and curious newcomers are 
encouraged to come along and meet other 
people in their area. 

—Permaculture WEB 


Farm With Lateral Thinking 
A farm diversification and marketing work- 
shop will be held by Central Victorian farmer, 
Craig Guy, at Cobargo in the NSW South 
Coast region on 26 March. Craig ıs diver- 
sifying activitieson his environmentally safe 
farm. Initially his farm harnessed three 
species of earthworms, which condition 
topsoil and produce worm castings used as 
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fertiliser on a large scale. Subsequent ven- 
tures include producing vegetables, yabbies, 
silver perch, water chestnuts and snails. Craig 
has established a complex system of dams 
and paddies where yabbies breed and where 
silver perch and snails will be introduced. 
Snails are fast breeders and sales of 2,000 
per week are targeted. 

Two of the products being produced 
by Craig’s new enterprise are yabby paté 
and pickled yabbies which are being sold at 
gourmet food outlets in Australia and 
overseas. Any waste from yabbies is dried 
and recycled as fish food. As an incentive 
for unemployed people Craig has devised a 
scheme where they work and share in the net 
income from vegetables grown in his hot- 
houses. 

At Cobargo Craig will discuss his 
innovative approaches to farm diversifica- 
tion (including tourism) and how to develop 
networks of marketing outlets to sell prod- 
ucts produced on your farm. For location, 
fees and enquiries, contact Elizabeth 
Waddell, Adult Educations Rural Co- 
ordinator on (06) 226 2223. 


Stringed Instrument Weekend 
Southern Adult Education Centres of Nowra 
will be hosting a stringed instrument 
weekend workshop on 11 and 12 March. 
Bring your guitars, fiddles and mandolins 
for a weekend of jazz, folk and blue grass 
playing at a farmhouse situated in the lovely 
Goodradigbee Valley on the South Coast of 
New South Wales. Dave O’Neill from the 
nationally known group “Straight Ahead” 
will lead a workshop where techniques of 
music will be shared. The $90 cost includes 
accommodation. Telephone Elizabeth 
Waddell on (06) 226 2223 for details. 


Measuring power quality 
For people who generate their own elec- 
tricity, whether by wind, solar or hydro 
power, Callignee Electronics of Traralgon 
in Victoria have released a hand-held device 
to check the quality of the power you gen- 
erate. The device is designed to prevent 
damage to sensitive equipment by verifying 
that generators are running at the correct 
speed and that battery inverters are adjusted 
correctly. The unit measures the ‘True RMS 
Voltage’ and ‘Cycles per Second’ of your 
240 Volt AC mains and displays the results 
on an LED bar-graph. The VF-100 is also 
used by electricians and mechanics who 
service alternative power systems. The price 
is $170 (if no tax). Write for pamphlet to 
Callignee Electronics, PO Box 483 
Traralgon, Vic, 3844, or phone (051) 955503. 
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Burnley Field Days ‘95 

This has rapidly become the Melbourne fo- 
rum on productive gardening and ‘the good 
life’ for backyards and small holdings. The 
Field Days will be held on Saturday and 
Sunday, | and 2 July this year at the Burnley 
College historic gardens near Richmond. 
The weekend will feature: expert talks, fruit 
tree pruning demonstrations, permaculture, 
organic and biodynamic experts, composting 
and vermiculture, alternative energy, and 
crafts. There is free entertainment (especially 
for younger visitors). Forexhibitor enquiries 
phone the incomparable Kate Kennedy on 
(03) 525 6653. Earth Garden will there in 
all our glory. The Field Days run from 9:00 
AM to5:00 PM daily. Adults $7, concession 
$4, families $15. WCAH Burnley, Swan 
Street, or Yarra Boulevard, Richmond. 
(Melways reference, map 45,12A). 


Australia Day Honours For 
Services To The Environment 
by Ross McKinnon 
Ngairetta Brennan of Queensland was rec- 
ognised in the 1995 Australia Day Honours 
for a vast array of achievements. Ngairetta 
grew up in the mid-western New South 
Wales town of Forbes, where as a child she 
became critically aware of the need to 
revegetate Australia. Ngairetta believes her 
award of Member of the Order of Australia 
is in recognition of the work of the 
Queensland Branch of Men Of The Trees 
(MOTT), which has been responsible for 
planting 80,000 trees. under her presidency 

of some 13 years. 

MOTT had its beginnings in the 
highlands of Kenyain July 1922. Dr Richard 
St Barbe-Baker, a man of vision, was a 
forester who was the Deputy Conservator of 
Forests in Kenya, and saw the alarming 
speed with which the desert was encroach- 
ing on the fertile lands fringing the Sahara. 
The idea spread to the UK, Israel, the USA 
and eventually to New Zealand and in 1980 
to Australia. In the last two decades of his 
long life (he died in 1982, The Year Of The 
Tree, at the age of 92) he had brought about 
an increased global awareness of the im- 
portance of trees with the adage “Think 
Globally, Act Locally”. When other people 
are thinking of retiring the question is often 
asked of Ngairetta: “What do you do?” Her 
swift reply is: “I plant trees!” 


REAP A Small Benefit 
Energy Victoria has a new Renewable En- 
ergy Assistance Program, called REAP 
(RAPAS in NSW) for solar, wind or hydro 
systems. “To encourage the wider use of 


these technologies Energy Victoria is offer- 
ing financial assistance towards the cost of 
buying the renewable energy components of 
remote area power systems,” they say in 
their blurb. If you are a “rural domestic 
customer” (whatever that means), you are 
eligible for a REAP payment if you are 
installing anew RAPS system or upgrading 
an existing one. That was the good news. 
You are eligible on a new RAPS 
system if: 
eyou’ve been quoted over $10,000 for grid 
connection (quote must be after 30 June 
1994); 
eyour new RAPS system contains renewable 
energy components; and 
eyour RAPS system meets the requirements 
of the Solar Energy Industries Association 
and relevant Australian Standards. 


You are eligible on the upgrade of 
an existing system if: 

*your existing system was installed before 
31 December 1994; 

*your upgrade contains renewable energy 
components; and 

*your upgraded RAPS system meets the 
requirements of the Solar Energy Industries 
Association and relevant Australian Stand- 
ards. 

RAPS systems installed with the 
assistance of an SECV RAPSIS or a Com- 
monwealth Government Renewable Energy 
Promotion Program incentive payment are 
not eligible for a REAP payment. If your 
grid quote exceeds $10,000, REAP will pay 
$300 for every $1,000 over the first $10,000. 
A maximum payment of $3,000 applies for 
quoted connection costs that exceed $20,000. 
The REAP payment will not exceed one 
third of the purchase price of the system. 
This excludes installation costs. And to 
qualify fora REAP payment, the cost of the 
renewable energy components must be at 
least one third of the total cost of the RAPS 
system, excluding installation costs. 

For upgrading existing RAPS sys- 
tems, REAP will pay 50 percent of the costs 
of new renewable energy components. The 
maximum REAP payment is $3,000. The 
renewable energy components that qualify 
for a REAP payment are: 
sphotovoltaic modules and control equip- 
ment, 

«wind turbines and control equipment; and 
emicro-hydro and control equipment. 

Batteries, inverters or diesel genera- 
tors and system wiring (for some reason) do 
not qualify. Solar water heater systems or 
collectors are also not included. 

(Oh, and we forgot to mention: you 
must also get an MBA from Harvard and 
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sing three ‘Hail Jeff Kennetts’ before apply- 
ing...nah...only joking. “RAPSIS, REPP, 
RAPAS, REAP” — get down, brother!) To 
apply, contact Energy Victoria at 115 Victo- 
ria Parade, Fitzroy, 3065, or telephone toll 
free on 1800 136 322. 


August's Australian Ethical 
launches new equities trust 
Australian Ethical Investment Trust recently 
launched a new equities trust to allow smaller 
ethical investors to take advantage of 
changing financial conditions. Marketing 
Director, Trevor Lee, said that the new equi- 
ties trust would invest primarily in listed 
equities (shares) chosen as offering ethical 
merit as well as financial reward, with up to 
30 percent of the trust’s funds invested in 
unlisted companies. This would be benefi- 
cial to smaller companies in their early 
growth phase and allow investors to partici- 

pate in that highly innovative sector. 

He said the Equities Trust would 
follow in the path established by its older 
running mate Australian Ethical Investment 
Trust (a diversified fund with only about one 
third of its portfolio being in shares) which 
has a growing portfolio of premier invest- 
ment projects. 

These include: Quantum Technol- 
ogy (making computer equipment and 
software for the blind), Warrawong Sanc- 
tuary (a privately owned nature reserve 
protecting endangered species in the Ad- 
elaide Hills), and Kookaburra Park (an eco- 
village near Bundaberg in Queensland where 
the Trust is just completing the construction 
of its first two low-environmental-impact 
houses). 

“Australian investors have clearly 
shown acommitment to ethical investments 
with arecord inflow of funds into the trust in 
the past two years,” Mr Lee said. “The 
redemption rate is still negligible despite the 
fund being over five years old. The Trust 
increased by 83 percent in the 12 months to 
30 June 1993 and by another 65% in the year 
to 30 June 1994. It now stands at more than 
$7 million,” he said. 

He said the Equities Trust would 
operate along the same principles and with 
the same “Australian Ethical Charter” as the 
original Trust. “The (Trust) manager selects 
investments that contribute to a just and 
sustainable human society and the protection 
of the natural environment,” he said. 

Mr Lee said that $1,000 invested in 
the Australian Ethical Investment Trust at 
its inception in October 1989 with all in- 
come reinvested in additional units would 
today be worth $1,379. 


Recycled building materials 
for the owner builder 
Industrial Salvage (situated in Laverton near 
Melbourne) have started a new service based 
on a simple process which has been around 
for centuries: use readily available materi- 
als, create your design and then build. The 
company has a vast range and stock of 
secondhand building materials, so that, with 
the appropriate shopping list just about eve- 
rything could be loaded on a truck and 
delivered in one shot. This creates an effi- 
cient alternative and means that components 
can be incorporated at the design stage rather 
than modified to fit halfway through the 
building program. If you would like more 
information please contact Leon Rubinstein 

on (03) 531 2795. 


WA Smallholders’ Farm Day 


The Balingup Small Farm Field Day has 
become the most important event on the 
calendar for landholders in Western Aus- 
tralia with smaller acreages. On 22 April the 
fifth Field Day will be held. It is a one day 
event which attracts more than 6,000 people 
and has gained a reputation for excellence 
Statewide. People from all over the State 
flock to the Day (290 km south of Perth) to 
experience the unique country flavour of the 
small town in the beautiful South West, see 
the more than 150 quality displays, listen to 
the valuable talks or demonstrations, and 
learn about opportunities for small farms. 
There are even tours available to small farms 
in the area, where visitors can discuss the 
small farm experience with the owner. 
This year attractions will include 
permaculture displays, a diverse mix of 
animal enterprises to learn about such as 
llamas, alpacas, dexter cows, angora goats 
and trout farming. A variety of poultry, 
bamboo, trees and machinery suitable for 
small farms will be on display and for sale. 
Cottage industry market stalls selling 
Western Australian made items add to the 
atmosphere of the day. Talks on emu farm- 
ing, growing berries and living and working 
with llamas are planned. Demonstrations on 
grafting, pruning, fencing, and selecting 
livestock have been arranged. For infor- 
mation please contact Dinny Monaghan on 
(097) 641061 and see the advertisement 
elsewhere in this edition of Earth Garden. 


Urban Permaculture Course 
Permaculture Melbourne is conducting a 
permaculture design certificate course for 
urban Melbourne from March to May 1995. 
The program will run over six alternate 
weekends, beginning March 10. The course 
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will comprise lectures, workshops and pres- 
entations by experienced practitioners, and 
includes visits to a number of practising 
permaculture properties. The cost is $450 
which includes lunches and morning and 
afternoon teas (payment by instalments may 
be negotiated). 

A requirement for registration is the 
completion of an introduction to 
permaculture course or relevant experience 
or qualifications. To register: forward $100 
to Permaculture Melbourne. For enquiries 
telephone Permaculture Melbourne on (03) 
853 6828. 


Prevention of fungal diseases 
with compost sprays 
Scientists at the University of Bonn in West 
Germany have confirmed what many organic 
gardeners and biodynamic farmers have 
known for decades. The liquid extract from 
compost can be used to treat a wide range of 

fungus diseases in crops. 

Sprays made from the compost ex- 
tracts have controlled diseases such as grey 
mould (Botrytis cinerea), Potato blight 
(Phytophthora infestans) and clover rot 
(Sclerotinia). Even apple scab, an especially 
difficult pest for organic farmers to control, 
is suppressed by compost extract. The sci- 
entists report reductions of up to 70 percent 
in these diseases. Rust are among the few 
fungus diseases not controlled at the moment. 

Andreas Trankner, a phyto pa- 
thologist, says it’s important for residues to 
compost for at least six months and be free 
of heavy metals. To obtain the extract the 
compost is immersed in a volume of water 
three to nine times the volume of the com- 
post. The mixture is stirred and left to stand 
for a few days to several weeks, depending 
on the strength desired. The liquid is then 
used directly as a spray. 

The scientists say that after only 
three days in a holding tank the compost 
extract can be used to suppress some leaf 
diseases in cereal crops. After one week the 
extract is potent enough to control 
Phytophthora. Two to three weeks waiting 
time are necessary for the extract to be used 
against Botrytis. Before spraying, the liquid 
should be strained to prevent clogging of 
nozzles. 

The extracts apparently do not ac- 
tually kill fungi but rather prevent them 
from settling or colonising the plant. This 
means that the ex tract may need to be sprayed 
on the foliage at regular intervals as a pre- 
ventive, even as often as once a week to 
combat Phytophthora for example. 

—WNASAA Bulletin 
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Twenty years ago Wendy and her family moved on to 150 acres in Victoria’s 
Western Districts to begin an exciting and challenging adventure — turning an old 
dairy property into a successful organic livestock enterprise. 


by Wendy Bone 


Leitchs Creek, Victoria. 


VER the past five to ten years more people have 

begun to question their existence and consequently 

have started to get in touch with their senses, their 
bodies and, most importantly, the Earth. 

It was 20 years ago when my family (husband John 
and children, Angie and Christo) moved to the Western 
Districts of Victoria and converted an old dairy farm of 150 
acres into organic fat lamb and vealer production, where we 
endeavoured to be as self-sufficient as possible with our own 
house cow, fowls, meat, fruit and vegetables. 

Before buying the farm, we lived in Warrandyte, an 
outer suburb of Melbourne, for nine years. It was an 
interesting and diverse community where we were able to 
get a ‘grounding’ in soil nutrition and adopt the ‘Organic 
Philosophy’ of respect, harmony and balance with Nature. 

We searched for reading matter on setting up an 
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organic farm and organic animal husbandry, but all the more 
‘modern’ books then (that is, since the 1950s), and any 
information we could get from agricultural departments, 
were almost entirely based on using chemicals. Some books 
from the 1930s and 1940s were interesting and we made 
quite a few notes from these for reference. 

Even now I’m not sure if it was bravery or stupidity 
but we felt that if we kept passionately to our organic 
philosophy we would be able to overcome the problems and 
challenges as they arose. 

It took us ten months to work out the important 
criteria for our experimental organic farming venture. We 
knew we would need around 200 acres with ground pollu- 
tion as low as possible — that is, where there had been no use 
of superphosphate, chemicals or weedicides for at least five 
years. We wanted the land to be at least 300 km from 
Melbourne to escape its pollution, and we didn’t want any 
polluting industries within about 100 km. (Sadly, an alu- 
minium smelter came later and, due to the prevailing winds, 


it had some effect on our chosen place, despite being 80 km 
away). 

We wanted to live at least 30 km from a country town, 
which would provide a school, community hall, fire brigade 
and such like — as well as a taste of good, old-fashioned, 
community spirit. Our children would have the opportunity 
of belonging to a small, country community and be able to 
participate in the many freedoms only couniry children are 
privileged to enjoy. 

While caretaking a friend’s property, we learned of 
an 85-year-old cottage for sale on 150 acres in the Miakite 
Valley (about 50 km west of Hamilton). It seemed to have 
many of the features we were looking for. Iteven came with 
a huge apology from the agent that the land had been “sadly 
neglected and had not had any chemicals used for weed 
control or any ‘super’ laid for about ten years”. 

On inspection we noted the improvements of three 
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large dams, cattle yards, a dairy, two hay sheds, reasonable 
fences, well-fenced bull and ram paddocks, a calf shed, 
extensive sheds suitable for converting to a shearing shed 
and workshop and the remnants of a wonderful 85-year-old 
garden of about five acres. We were elated. It was too good 
to be true because this was only the fourth property we had 
looked at. 

I remember our arrival at the old farmhouse, which 
hadn’t been lived in for years. We opened the back door and 
stepped in — only to fall through the floor. The first week 
was spent whecling a barrow into the kitchen and bathroom 
and shovelling up what was left of the rotted lino and skeletal 
remains of possums, mice and rats. This was the start of our 
exciting, challenging and rewarding adventure. Sometimes 
we found it daunting and frustrating but after speaking to my 
family some months ago they agreed unanimously that the 
experience enriched our lives greatly. 
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After dealing with the house, we came to our first 
most important priority and the basis of our entire venture — 
healthy soil. 

Healthy soil grows healthy pasture full of nutrition 
and this in turn grows healthy, disease-free animals. 


Good sense 

This made good sense to us. We had heavy, black, 
valley soil. We took a number of samples from each 
paddock to a depth of four inches using an apple corer. 
We mixed the samples from each paddock to 
make a blanket sample. After this was 
analysed, we began cor- 
recting thepHand 
imbalances of 
major trace ele- ` 
ments and minerals 
— calcium, magnesium, 
copper and sulphur — speci- 
fied by the analysis. We decided that, 
as well as spreading the minerals on the ground, we would 
use licks so the animals could intuitively regulate their own 
intake, especially during times of stress such as lambing and 
rearing lambs, calving, cold weather and low feed. 

We had another bonus — a high magnesium bore 
from which the animals always preferred to drink. 


Everyones much happier 
and healthier in a home painted with BIO. 
So next time you paint anything, do everyone a favour. USE BIO 


Phone us FREE and we'll mail you 
“Toxic Information” FREE! Andro make 
our offer even more attractive, with every 
10 litres of BIO, we'll give a bottle of 
natural furniture polish. FREE! 


1800 809 448 <> 


Bio Products Australia Pty. Ltd., 
25 Aldgate Terrace, 
Bridgewater S.A. 5155 
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Our next chore was to slash the thistles which were 
beginning to take over our pasture. Usually thistles grow in 
good soil. Our stock agent recommended hormone spray. 
After quietly explaining our organic practices and desires 
and declining the suggestion, we encountered a silent disbe- 
lieving stare. We got the same reaction many times during 

our first few months until we decided 
our mutterings of ‘organic’ were 
falling on deaf ears and it was 
wiser to simply keep quiet. We 
slashed the thistles a paddock 
atatime at pre-budding stage 
and then shut the cattle in 
“to eat them. 
Our main concern was 
to keep hormone-based 
sprays away from our 


` The upside-down harrow breeding ewes and cows. 


for spreading manure We realised that 
we had a wonderful, free, 
non chemical, ‘re-cyclable’ fertiliser right under our noses 
— manure from our own animals. We waited until the 
autumn break and when the cow and sheep manure was 
sodden with rain we turned our pasture harrows upside down 
and dragged them over the paddocks, spreading the manure 
like icing on a cake. Ensuing rain then washed it in. We had 
often seen beautiful lush growth appear in mid spring 
elsewhere after superphosphate had been laid, but we 
wondered how much nutrition was in this flush, which 
quickly browned off as soon as the hot days came. 

Our pasture held on until around mid January. We 
had read in a magazine from New Zealand that regular use 
of ‘super’ increases acidity by converting minerals to 
sulphates, which are then washed out by the rain. (Super- 
vised testing has also shown that carlhworm numbers 
drop — and it # claimed that blue/green algae feeds on 
such nutrients.) 


Important event 

Spreading the manure became an important event in 
both spring and autumn and we also introduced dung 
beetles from a neighbour’s place to break up the pats 
during summer. 

Iremember spending school holidays with my grand- 
father on his farm in the days before drenches, hormones 
and herbicides. Grandfather had a strict policy about 
stocking: “Always remain under-stocked. Otherwise it 
is to the detriment of your ground, your stock and your 
pocket to get caught in a bad season”. We realised that 
these words displayed grandfather’s respect forthe ground, 
stock, pasture, and the scasons. We decided that his 
philosophy married well with cur organic ideas. 

We seemed to be making fair progress with our most 
precious commodity — our soil. With the added miner- 
als and trace elements the microbes. worms, dung bectles 


and grasses were getting the nutrients they needed to flour- 
ish. The worms seemed to be increasing in numbers and 
working well. The heavy, black soil became more friable, 
providing more aeration and drainage. We had read that soil 
with high biological and microbial activity would slowly 
produce thicker top soil. This was an exciting theory which 
reflected our thoughts of ‘respect not exploitation’ — could 
our slow ‘giving back’ regenerate our top soil? 

We bought a 27-year-old pony for the children to 
learn to ride on, a house cow, chooks, bantams, guinea pigs, 
guinea fowl — and we already had two dogs. 


Amazing resources 

We were amazed at the resources we had at hand for 
our vegetable garden. Cow, horse, sheep and fowl manure, 
hay, straw, pine needles, sawdust, ash — the list went on and 
on. We spread trace elements and minerals in the proposed 
vegie garden and dug in gypsum to break up the heavy soil. 
Every three weeks we put a bale of hay in the large, 
weatherproof chook shed for them to scratch, break up and 
eat out the seed and to empty on each night from their 
perches. And because the chooks had already deseeded the 
hay, we could happily use it as a weed retardant on the vegie 
garden and as mulch for our trees. 

We built a compost heap and leaf mould cage in the 
centre of the garden and opened both each spring to rake out 
over the garden. We planted seedlings directly into the 
compost. Sheep manure, which breaks down over a couple 
of years, was our slow-release fertiliser. Four or five cow 
pats in a 44-gallon drum filled with water and stirred occa- 
sionally for a couple of weeks was our liquid fertiliser. We 
laid pine needles on half a dozen layers of newspaper to 
make access paths. 


Dilapidated orchard 

Sadly the old orchard was quite dilapidated, but each 
autumn, because of the generosity of locals and the barter 
system, we found ourselves with two-gallon buckets of 
plums, apricots, nectarines and other fruits which were 
stewed, bottled, sauced, jammed, dried and leathered for 


When you buy from us you buy the experience 
of 18 years full-time in earth building 


e mud brick render kits e wood fired ovens 


e workshops e large variety of brick sizes 


e natural as well as semi-stabilised puddled bricks 


and much more... 


PHONE (054) 221 808 


school lunches. However, we dug pits, filled them with 
vegetable scraps, manure, compost and minerals, covered 
this with a layer of soil and straw and left it all to rot, ready 
for planting young fruit trees the following year. 

Our house cow gave us milk for the household, dogs 
and cats, yoghurt and soft cheese. The remainder was 
separated for cream to make butter. We locked up the calf 
overnight so we could milk her mother first thing in the 
morning. We moved the calf on when it was just under a year 
old and rested the cow for a couple of months — this gave 
us our dairy products for about ten months. 

I think one of the most confusing aspects of being 
new to the farming scene is that everyone, although ex- 
tremely well intentioned, gives you different advice. We 
read, we asked advice from old and young farmers. We 
listened to our stock agent, our neighbours and our local 
agricultural department. All this gave us a fairly good idea 
of what each one was about. After a deal of soul searching 
we adopted various practices, but at all times kept to our 
organic philosophy. We began to realise that farming is not 
just a diverse venture carried out in a unique environment, it 
is definitely a “very special lifestyle’. We also realised that 
we’d have to learn most things for ourselves along the way. 
* The story of Wendy’s organic adventure will continue 
in future issues of Earth Garden. 


(Illustrations by Marlene Bonnici.) 


Burnley Field Days ’95 


THE forum on productive gardening for 
backyards and smallholdings. 
Saturday and Sunday, 1 & 2 July, 1995 
Expert talks 
Fruit tree pruning demonstrations 
Permaculture, organic and biodynamic experts 
Composting and vermiculture 
Alternative energy Crafts 
Free entertamment especially for younger visitors 
Exhibitor enquiries: phone Kate Kennedy (03) 525 6653 
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9.00 am to 5.00 pm daily 
Adults $7, Concession $4, Families $15. 
VCAH Burnley, Swan Street or Yarra Boulevard, Richmond 
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How to makea 
mortise and tenon joint 


Regular Earth Garden author, Bob Rich, has recently published his book 
Woodworking for Idiots Like Me. Described as Bob’s “personal account of his 
transformation from fumbler to fixer”, the book is an invaluable ‘How to...’ for the 
less-experienced carpenter. Earth Garden is pleased to present an extract from the 
book, which is also available from us (see page 96). 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


MORTISE and tenon joint is very strong, provided 
A it is made with care and accuracy. It is used in 

furniture making and in joinery (for example, 
doors and windows). 

A plain mortise and tenon joint is for a T-junction 
between two square lengths of timber. 

The mortise is a slot occupying about one third of the 
face of the timber (this could be the width or thickness, see 
Figure 1). The exact width of the slot is the nearest chisel 
size to the third of the width of the face. 

The tenon is a tongue on the end of the second length 
of timber, designed to fit into the mortise. 

You don’t want the joint to be twisted. Therefore, 
ensure that both bits of timber are straight, with parallel faces 
and edges. Pick a face and an edge to work from, and make 
sure that these are exactly at right angles to each other. 

Marking out of the two components is done together. 


mortise and tenon in width 


Take care to locate the in Huckness 


mortise in the intended | D 
spot. Square two lines 
to indicate the space the member with the tenon will occupy. 
Double check the location (have you put the second line on 
the correct side of the first one?). Continue the squared lines 
around to give you a guide during assembly. 

You probably won’t have a mortise gauge: a marking 
gauge with two spurs. You can mark in the location and 
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width of the mortise by using the chisel. Place the edge of 
the chisel so it is equidistant from the two edges. Give it a 
light tap (Figure 2). Score two lines to just enclose the mark 
itmade. Measure (or set marking gauge) to both lines from 
the same side. This is the side you know is at right angles to 
the face. Also mark in the mortise on the back of the bit of 
timber. This will help you to check that you haven’t gone off 
square when cutting out wood. 

As you mark in each line, use the same setting to mark 
in the corresponding line for the tenon. In this way, any 
minor inaccuracy is compensated for. Just make sure you are 
not marking a mirror image — put the tenon-to-be in place 
to check. Continue both lines along both sides and the end. 

The tenon is usually made a few millimetres too long 
and trimmed after assembly. Be very careful to draw the 
shoulder square. (Square the line all around and ensure the 
last line exactly meets your starting point.) 

Using a drill bit a shade smaller than the mortise, drill 
out most of the waste wood. Be very careful to square up the 
bit when starting each hole (see Figure 3). Then use the 


| | _-~ chisel to clean out 
_-~ the hole. Or do it 


the slow way: use 


Figure 3 ve 
) ee a 
E a the chisel. Work from 


a 


a we the centre towards the two 

ee ends, by belting the chisel in a few 

a millimetres, reversing it and using it 

about three mm from the first cut. Keep going back in three 

mm steps, and repeat layer after layer until you’re halfway. 
Then do the same from the other side. 

When you have a nice square hole of the right 
dimensions, it’s time to make wedges, and enlarge the back 
of the mortise to take them. The wedges have to be exactly 
as wide as the thickness of the tenon. The exact wedge 
thickness doesn’t matter, as long as the wedges match the 
space for them. One tenth of length is convenient, for 
example, if the mortised member is 50 mm thick, the wedge 
can be five mm thick at the end. 


uoss sectional view 
of wedges 


Figure 4 


The tenon is cut in four stages, with a tenon saw. For 
small scale work like a cupboard door, I use a hacksaw 
because of its finer teeth. 

e Set up the marked out tenon ina vice so it leans 45 degrees 
towards you, as in the drawing. Saw just on the waste side 
(outside) of each line until you reach the line indicating the 
shoulder. At the risk of being boring, I repeat: you can shave 
off extra wood, but if you saw off too much you can’t put it 
back. 

e Reverse the tenon, and repeat from the other side. 

e Set up the tenon upright, so that the endgrain is uppermost. 
Saw down until you almost reach the shoulder. 

e The shoulder cuts that remove the excess wood have to be 


CHEMICAL FREE PROTECTION FROM TERMITES 


GRANITGARD 


NON-TOXIC TERMITE BARRIER 


Granitgard is an entirely natural, long-life, physical 
termite barrier developed by CSIRO and approved by 
Australian Standards. 

Granitgard comes with a 30 year warranty, is easy to 
install, requires no retreatments and is completely safe. 
Protect your new home from destructive termites 
without using poisons. 
Phone: 008 032-549 Fax: (03) 417-6008 
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exact. Ensure this by first scoring a groove with achisel. The 
groove should be exactly on the marked line, vertical on the 
side facing the timber to be kept (Figure 5). 

All the joints for an assembly should be cut at the 
same time. After this, they each have to be fitted. This means 
repeated trying of the tenon in its mortise and the removal of 
a sliver of wood until the fit is perfect. a 

Assembly of a frame is done as a single job. Wipe 
glue (usually PVA) onto each tenon and ease it into its 
mortise. Apply a suitable clamping device (such as a sash 
cramp, Figure 6), but don’t tighten it yet. Quickly check for 
square by measuring diagonals. Adjust as necessary. Dip 
each little wedge in glue, and tap it in. Hit the two wedges 
of ajoint alternately to centralise the tenon. Check for square 
of the assembly again. Make minor adjustments by tapping 
one wedge of a joint in deeper than its mate. Fully tighten the 
clamping device when everything is just right. 


Figure 6 


Sometimes you don’t want the tenon 
visible on the back of the joint. A ‘secret’ 
mortise and tenon is quite similar. Cut the 
mortise with a drill bit fitted witha depth stop 
(Figure 7). Cut the tenon to the exact length 
of the mortise. Instead of wedges on each 
side, you have to use ‘fox wedging’: Make 
two saw cuts, half the length of the tenon. Cut two very thin 
wedges (width equal to tenon thickness). Enlarge the blind 
end of the mortise by the thickness of the wedges. During 
assembly, dip the wedge into glue, insert its tip into the saw 
cut, and push the tenon into place. Pressure from behind 
forces the wedge in and immobilises the joint. 


Figure 7 


e Woodworking for Idiots Like Me by Bob Rich is pub- 
lished by Aird Books and costs 19.95. 
See page 104 to order your copy. 
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A thermosiphon pool heater 


t 


in the tropics 


Don and Jose Robinson live on a small island off the coast of Gladstone in 
Queensland just south of the Tropic of Capricorn, but they find that the water in their 
swimming pool can still get a bit cold during winter. Their renewable energy system 
couldn’t cope with running an electric pool heater, so Don put his mind to building a 

heater that wouldn’t need any power — just sunshine. “It works so well that the water 
sometimes comes out boiling,” says Don. 


by Jose Robinson 
Wild Cattle Island, Queensland. 


VEN though we live just a smidgen south of the 
E Tropic of Capricorn, the water in our swimming 

pool still gets far too chilly for us during the winter 
months. So we decided to do something about it. 

We live on a small island without grid-connected 
electricity — we generate our energy from the sun and wind. 
We run seven, 40-watt solar panels and eight Century 
Yuassa 100 amp-hour deep-cycle batteries. We recently 
upgraded our inverter to a Trace Inverter 1.5 kW impulse 
phase correction unit. And we also use a Wincharger 200- 
watt wind generator. 

With this set-up, we normally have no worries about 
how much power we use. We run household lighting and 
electrical appliances, high-powered workshop tools, pumps 
for the pool and water, a computer and a photocopier — not 
all at the same time, of course. 

It was a different story when we looked at conven- 
tional solar pool heating and 
the need to run a pump all 
daylight hours to circulate the 
water — our energy system 
just wouldn’t cope. 

We mulled over the 
problem and kept placing it 
back in the ‘too hard’ basket. 
Then, as last summer’s de- 
lightfully warm days began to 
turn into the slight autumn 
chill, | could often hear Don 
mumbling and muttering 
around the pool area and the 
lower front lawn, where the 
land gently slopes away to the 
beach. He seemed to be 
measuring and taking some 
sort of levels. More 
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mumblings and mutterings followed, and then much scrib- 
bling on scraps of paper. 


“It will work...” 

Then one day an imaginary bubble appeared to burst 
over Don’s head (just like in the cartoons). “Yes,” he said. 
“It definitely will work. We seem to have just the right lay 
of land for it.” 

I questioned my would-be-scientist partner, and found 
that he was talking about heating the pool by thermosiphoning. 
Initially this didn’t mean much to my unscientific, 
unmechanical mind, but after some seemingly simple expla- 
nation, I was put into the picture. 

After some lengthy telephone discussions with our 
nearest pool equipment agent, who then had further tel- 
ephone discussions with a South Australian agent, it seemed 
the whole idea was feasible. 

To the best of our knowledge, the thermosiphon- 
based idea has not been used before in Australia to heat 
pools. It certainly has been used to heat water for hot water 
systems (especially in Third 
Worldcountries), but itseems 
most people who want to heat 
their pools have the back-up 
of grid power. 


Continuous cycle 
Our set-up works ina 
similar way to thermosiphon, 
solar hot water systems — as 
water is heated in a solar col- 
lector (a panel of black plas- 
tic tubing), it rises through a 
pipe that eventually reaches 
the pool. This rising hot wa- 
ter draws cold water from the 
pool, (like a syphon, because 
a vacuum cannot exist). The 


cold water is 
heated as it en- 
ters the solar col- 
lector, and so the 
cycle continues. 
This circulation 
goes on for as 
long as the tem- 
perature in the , 
solar collector is 
higher than the 
temperature in 
the lower part of | 
the pool. ; 

Both the 
height of the pool 
above the solar 
collector and the 
arrangement of 
the connecting 
pipes are crucial 
for the system to 
work. One prob- 
lem is that on cool 
nights the reverse 
happens. The water in the pool and in the solar collector 
cools rapidly and the cold water sinks, drawing hot water 
from the pool and cooling it. In fact, this begins a cycle of 
cooling, so a lot of heat is lost by morning. 

Our system comprises a solar collector panel of 600 
metres of black plastic tubing. The overall size of the panel 
is three by four metres. The tubing is secured by a web of 
specially designed plastic manifolds. The base of the panel 
is made of zincalum and painted matt black. It’s all set ona 
hardwood frame. At the top and bottom of the collector, the 
tubing connects to larger 40 mm diameter pipes which are 
the inlet and outlet pipes to the pool. The distance from the 
collector to the pool is about 15 metres and the the rise to it 
roughly one metre. The pool is six metres by four metres and 
it holds 20,000 litres of water. 


Don uses the tractor to adjust the angle of the solar pool heater. a 


Cyclone secure 

We built the frame for the solar collector so that the 
angle of it can be raised or lowered as necessary to suit 
different times of the year. When cyclones threaten, the 
collector can be lowered flat to the ground and secured. 

So far our highest water temperature has been 26° C 
and, as I write, we are halfway through spring. We’ve had 
a fairly long carry-over of winter temperatures and some 
long windy periods — our home and pool are only 20 metres 
from the beach and its cooling winds. If the water becomes 
too warm during summer, we simply switch off the system 
until early autumn. 

It’s been suggested that it would help if we covered 
the solar collector each night, but as yet we haven’t found 
this necessary. 


_Solar Technology Designer’ s Catalogue 1995 


= = Now in its 7th year, this authoritive 144 page guide is endorsed by professionals and amateurs 


SOLAR © 
TECHNOLOGY 


DESIONERS CATALOGUE 


journalists etc etc. 


alike as Australia’s ultimate, non partisan renewable energy source book. A veritable gold 
mine of knowledge to save you time, money & frustration. 


ESTIMATING YOUR DAILY ENERGY NEEDS * POWER SYSTEM SIZING & DESIGN * SOLAR 
PANELS * TRACKERS * SOLAR RADIATION MAPS * WIND GENERATORS * BATTERIES * 
INVERTERS * CONTROL SYSTEMS * ENERGY EFFICIENT LIGHTING & REFRIGERATION * 
WATER PUMPING * SEC INTERTIE SYSTEMS * WIND FARMING * PRACTICALLY EVERYTHING 
WORTHWHILE ON THE AUSTRALIAN MARKET INCLUDING COMPREHENSIVE PRICE LISTS 


If you’re one of the following, this book is for you:- Potential purchasers & users of renewable 
energy systems, dealers, installers, electricians, educators, administrators, politicians, 


FOR RENEWABLE ENLIGHTENMENT RUSH $59 TO 
SOLAR TECHNOLOGY PO BOX EG 1129 ESPERANCE WA 6450 PH 018 934607 
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Saving plants from 
the ‘dozers 


In 1985 Mikla Lewis started the New South Wales Wildlife Rescue Service (known as 
WIRES). In 1994, she left Sydney to live full time in the Blue Mountains where she 
expanded on the original vision that led to WIRES, and started a similar rescue 
service for the local native plant life. 


by Mikla Lewis 
Blackheath, New South Wales. 


ATURAL bushland can provide wildlife habitat, 
N but it is also important for the preservation of the 

genetic diversity of plants. The character of an area 
is created by the beauty and unique nature of its own local 
native plants. 

The beautiful Blue Mountains area, west of Sydney 
on the Great Dividing Range, is regarded as being of great 
conservation significance and carries potential World Her- 
itage status because of the diversity of its landforms, vegeta- 
tion and habitat types. The Blue Mountains National Park is 
home to over 1,000 plant species, 20 of which are said to be 
found nowhere else in the world, 53 species are rare or 
endangered and one species is believed to be extinct. 

There are 70,000 people living in the area (known as 
‘The City within a National Park’), mainly along a ridge 
which dissects the National Park. The continued urbanisa- 
tion of the Blue 
Mountains (60 new 
homes are built each 
month) has resulted 
in a host of adverse 
impacts on the nearby 
natural areas, includ- 
ing land degradation, 
water pollution and a 
decrease in natural | 
vegetation. 


The concept 
For the past 
six years I’ve watched 
the effects of this 
creeping urbanisa- 
tion, as the relentless 
quest for more houses 
results in the inevita- È 
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ble destruction of the local bushland. The human impact on 
the living things around us is only too clear, as native 
vegetation is replaced by exotic species, permanently 
changing the unique, vital character of the Blue Mountains. 
I felt powerless to do anything, other than rescue 
some of the plants from blocks of land which I knew were 
about to be cleared. The successful replanting of these plants 
on my own land has been immensly satisfying — and at least 
made me feel as if I was doing something. 
One particularly hot summer’s day, I toiled alone on 
a block, attempting to rescue as many plants as possible 
before the imminent arrival of the machinery which would 
destroy just about every living thing there. As I lamented the 
inevitable loss of the plants that I couldn’t save, I thought of 
how many more could be saved if a whole group of people 
were working with me. Why not a network of volunteers for 
plant rescue? If the idea could work for native animals 
through WIRES (see panel), surely it could work for plants? 
Plant rescue remained purely a concept in my own 
mind until January 
1994 when, in the 
aftermath of the ter- 
rible bushfires, I re- 
signed from WIRES 
to live full time in 
the Blue Mountains. 
Before long a group 
of local enthusiasts 
helped transform the 
concept into a real- 
ity and the Blue 
Mountains 
Wildplant Rescue 
Service was born. 
We devised the 
word *wildplant’ as 
the botanical 
equivalent to ‘wild- 
life’. We estab- 


Volunteers rescuing wildplants. 


lished originally as anon-profit organisation, but have since 
become a Community Committee of the Foundation for 
National Parks and Wildlife and were officially launched on 
19 February this year by the NSW Shadow Minister for 
Planning and Environment, Pam Allan, MP. 


How it works 

The system works quite simply. Once a develop- 
ment or building application has been approved by Council, 
we contact the landowner to request access to their land to 
see if there are any significant wildplants which could be 
successfully rescued. If so, these plants are removed in 
boxes or pots and cared for until they appear to have 
overcome any shock associated with their removal and are 
obviously surviving. Alternatively, we can advise or assist 
the landowners about their natural vegetation. 

We will also propagate wildplants from seeds and 
cuttings collected from building sites and other areas 
throughout the Blue Mountains to preserve and enhance the 
genetic diversity of the local flora. A recent grant, “Opera- 
tion healing’ from the Hawkesbury-Nepean Catchment 
Management Trust has enabled us to begin the propagation 
of our first 30,000 wildplants at Mt Tomah Botanic Garden. 
Andas wellas Mt Tomah, we are using backyard shadehouses 
and glasshouses throughout the mountains until we can build 
our own nursery. Our long term aim is to have a complete 
range of locally sourced and locally grown wildplants avail- 
able for the people and public authorities of the area. 

Another important role of the organisation is to 
raise Community awareness of local wildplants and their use 
in the urban environment. We hope to participate in street 


plantings, revegetation projects and establishing wildplant 
gardens, which will provide major recreational and educa- 
tional focal points for residents and visitors alike. 


A national network? 

All sections of the community can actively contrib- 
ute to preserving our local flora and enhancing our beautiful 
area. We hope that the success of our organisation will 
inspire others to establish similar organisations throughout 
Australia, and so create a nationwide network of wildplant 
rescue services. 


e For more information please write to Wildplant Rescue at 
PO Box 20, Blackheath, NSW, or phone (047) 87 6391. 
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Stop sharing your crop 
with insect pests! Eat or 
sell it all... Everyone knows that natural 


pyrethrum is the most effective of the natural insect and 
mite killers. It is more highly active than derris, neem, 
sulphur or companion plants. Nicotine and oxalic acid are 
much too toxic to even contemplate... and illegal! 

Organic growing is about being thoughtfuf and careful 
but that doesn’t mean you can’t make things easy for 
yourself when it comes to protecting your investment in a 
crop that makes or saves you money. Increase your yield 
and increase its appeal by eliminating insect specks. 

Natural Pyrethrum Extract is formulated without solvents; 
it mixes with water and can be sprayed, misted or fogged to 
kill all pests present. Spray weekly or whenever pest 
numbers go up. It is very repellent; bees stay well away 
until it breaks down.. in sunlight, by next day. (It can give 
cows, horses, dogs, etc., relief from biting flies/midges). 

Natural Pyrethrum Extract is 25 times more concentrated 
than normal pyrethrum insecticides on the market so be 
very precise in dilution. 1ml per litre of water, 10ml - 10 
litres, 200ml - 200 litres etc. Hardware store price for 
200ml of brand X (with solvents) is $8.75. Ours is 25 
times stronger... but you pay only $34.50!! It pays to 
buy direct from the manufacturer! FREE BOOKLET... “101 
Uses for Pyrethrum... and Then Some!” with orders. 


PLEASE SEND ME 200ml NATURAL 
PYRETHRUM EXTRACT AT $34.50 PLUS $5.50 
FOR FREIGHT WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 


NAME ; 

ADDRESS o 
P'CODE 

PHONE (__) TOTAL$ 


Number 


Signature E g ans 


TO: PESTECH AUSTRALIA PTY LTD 
106 RIVER RD GREENWICH NSW 2065 
PH: 02 436 3544 FAX: 02 906 6841 dait>ggg@@® 
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Season 
B 


Season 


Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 


written by Jackie French 


A lousy year — long live the spiders — hanging gardens 
of Braidwood — plant the lot 


Surviving a lousy year 

This is one of those days when it’s hard to write 
anything — I need leg irons and handcuffs to keep me at the 
computer and stop me mooching in the garden instead. 

The wind has finally stopped blowing, leaving us and 
the leaves limp and desperately dried out. The birds have 
ventured out again (a New Holland honeyeater is yelling at 
me through the 
window as] write 
— it’s saying, 
“Fool, fool, get 
out here”). But I 
have promised 
myself I'll write 
this first before I 
plant out the top 
garden with 
broccoli for 
spring. If I don’t 
plant broccoli 


—lF 


_— 
wes 


(it’s not just the snails 
and slugs that love , 
ginseng). 

This is the sea- = 
son for picking, or it would be if the weather hadn’t been so 
crazy — hot winds, cold winds, and the odd tornado. 

We lost a row of olive trees, our best avocado, two 
roses and one wisteria and spent two 
days with the chainsaw before we 
could get out comfortably again — 

I'd been oozing the car under an 

almost fallen tree and crunching it 
over half a metre of fallen wonga 
vine (one of the reasons we have 
a beaten-up car). 

We also had bush fires, 
hail, plagues of starving birds 
and wallabies, heat, and cold 
snaps (including summer snow 

that didn’t quite touch the 


now we won teat ground). 

it in spring. A J) It was a bit like the biblical 

Hopefully the o 1 Q PULUAN x] I. ‘seven years lean’ after we’ve been 

lyrebirds have fi- Ç -k) \) Š P living on the fat of the land — and if we 

nally finished- 7 4 % ls N A are still picking fruit and veg, it’s more by 
; : Pas CO 

tearing the top OF (i h good luck than good management. 

garden to bits and will 2 ee 


keep their toes out of it till 

late winter. The bed will be so 
thick with broccoli by then that the birds won’t be able to get 
a toe hold. We have to remember that, compared with 
lyrebirds and other pests, we really do have bigger brains, so 
if we can’t outfox a pest or two instead of exterminating 
them, then we may as well just bury ourselves in the compost 
till we mature. 

My toes are also itching to lead me out to inspect the 
ginseng bushes for the third time today. If I don’t inspect the 
ginseng it literally disappears — something around here 
loves ginseng plants but I haven’t been able to catch it yet 
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Plant everything 

When I first started here, I planted everything. If any 
reference book said it was edible, I would grow it. 

Then I discovered that ten years later I was still eating 
much the same variety of fruit and veg as when I started. I 
was ignoring the loganberries because they came on at the 
same time as the early peaches. 

I wasn’t eating my carefully planned diversity of 
Strange spring greens because that’s when the asparagus 
pokes its head up — and who wants slightly bitter Asian 
greens when you can eat asparagus twice a day? (I could eat 


it twice a day all year — it’s the only 

luxury I find impossible to get sick of.) 

It’s only when you get a really 

lousy year like this that you realise ex- 

actly why you’ve becn planting 40 or so 

different sorts of apples, a dozen sorts of 

" berries, six sorts of lettuce, and so on. 

When a late frost kills the early peaches 

) you can still feast on loganberries. Flocks 

of starving bower birds and parrots may eat 

most of the apple blossom, but miss the flowers on the late 

and early bloomers. Drought may cause most of the orange 

blossom to fall off, but the chinottos and late navels and 

blood oranges still bear fruit. The winds may knock off all 

the grapefruit but there’ll still be lots of hardy Seville 

oranges (much more frost resistant and just as sweetly 

bitter). The softer lettuces may all get “bittered’ by the heat 

and wind (if your lettuce is bitter it’s because of heat dry or 

lack of feed or water), but the tougher ones will still be green 

— or red, actually (I’ve found the red salad bowl one of the 
best for holding in firestorm weather). 

Starving wallabies will eat the corn but leave toma- 
toes; the apricots were blown and frosted off (apart from a 
few left for the hail), but there are cases of loquats . . . 

Of course we’re not going to starve if our crops fail, 
but by now we are in the habit of eating mostly our own (I’ve 
got to the point where I can buy early watermelons and 
mangoes, but I doubt I could bring myself to buy an orange 
— or eat it for that matter, they taste all musty as though 
they’ve been indoors for months, which is probably so, they 
have no taste of sunlight at all). 

And if we were relying totally on our garden, I now 
realise that if I'd kept to the traditional crops — Jonathan 
apples, peaches and corn — we might well have had nothing 
toharvest this year. 1 don’t know if it will still be as bad when 
this issue comes out but at the moment it’s a bit like 
Armageddon — a morning of frost followed by a tornado- 
like hot wind so the best of the avocados and lime trees crash 
to the ground. Yesterday, as I sat here bashing at the 
computer, I could see snow out of the kitchen window, rain 


Build Your Own Compost Tumbler! 
Save $100’s and build your own compost tumbler using 
a 205litre (44gal) drum and our DRUM CONVERSION 


KIT. Use a new drum or recycle an old drum. 


e No Welding oR ye S&S Drum 
Required l \ Y ] ) Conversion 
e Easy To M) FGA Kit $32 
Assemble WAZ 2 tf Packing and 
e Compost eal etn ees Freight $7.50 


in 14 - 30 Days = +. (Australia Wide) 
SEND SSAE FOR FREE COMPOSTING INFORMATION - 
P.O. BOX 314 PASCOE VALE SOUTH 3044 
PROFTECH - 37 DEVON AVENUE, COBURG 3058. 
PHONE (03) 386 4068 


out of the window in front of me 
and on my right there was a 
clear blue sky with a willy- 
willy of dust leaping up the 
valley. 

Twenty years ago I 
would have said “Plant eve- 
rything”. Ten years ago I 
was saying “Hold your 
horses, you’re wasting space 
— just plant what you like to 
eat”. Now I’m back to saying, “Plant everything”, (with 
knobs on this time). Who knows what may be happening 
when you next look out the window? 

(PS. One day I’m going to write a book called ‘The 
Great Survivors’ about things that neither human negligence 
nor plagues of locusts can kill. Things like the food we were 
still able to harvest in the last “Great Drought’, such as 
parsley and silver beet that would lie flat and dead-looking 
all day on the hot soil and came back to life with the dew at 
night, or plum trees that bore even when they hadn’t had 
water for six months, or salvias that bloomed when the grass 
was not only dead but had turned to dust, or a pear tree that 
fruited when everything near it was burnt . . . P1 stop here 
because, come to think of it, it might be a good book to write 
now!) 


Excrement 
happens. 


Everybody needs to GO to the toilet. 
With the revolutionary Nature Loo 
composting toilet system, you can do it 
without wasting WATER or causing 
pollution. And you can get it happening 
from just $2250. Call 07367 0601 now 
for a bleach FREE brochure. 


Name 


ADAPESS arcnwcnsend deen esaea EN 


Post Code.__.-.---- Phone 


I 


nature LOO 


It’s only natural. 


NU41/94 


Available from Alternatives, 
30 Thomas St. Torwood Q. 4066. 
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The joys of kill- ; | 
ing things 

This section is 
prompted firstly by Bryan 
(who insisted I write it) and 
secondly by the gift.of a 
bottle of ‘Deadly Poison 
no 657’ (or some such 
name) from Bayer which 
for some reason thinks I 
might want it. (I as- 
sume the company sent 
a bottle to every gar- 
dening writer — if 
they’d had any sense 
they’d chop the organic 
gardeners off their mail- 
ing list.) 

‘Deadly Poison no 
657° is a spider-killing potion 
for those “ugly webs under the 
eaves”. It comes in a bottle with a long 
arm to minimise the poison you have to ingest — of course 
the stuff will just drift down onto your upturned face. 

Bryan was particularly miffed about this one because 
all afternoon we’d been watching the warblers dart under the 
eaves, selecting spider webs to finish off their nest — the 
second they’ve built this season. Warblers are fussy crea- 
tures, and the red-browed finches are having a good web 
harvest, too. Bryan was indignant that anyone would want 
to get rid of such a valuable resource as spider webs. Not to 
mention the value of the spiders to our region’s ecology, or 
the effect of ‘DP no 657’ on our own health — but I don’t 
think that bit occurred to him, he was just angry on behalf of 
the warblers. 


Shaggy webs for nests 

The spiders who build webs under the eaves and 
around the window edges are probably house spiders and 
make lovely shaggy webs just waiting to be plucked to tie up 
abird’s nest. They might give you a painful bite, but only if 
you disturb them, and they eat a wonderful range of pests 
including red-back spiders. The main spiders our household 
is worried about are male funnel-webs. They trek inside in 
summer looking for females — meanwhile the females are 
safe in their nests outside (male funnel-webs aren’t desper- 
ately bright). But to zap a male funnel-web you first have to 
find it, or use something desperately residual. Window 
screens and rubber door sealers are the best prevention. 

So, basically I’ ve written this firstly to appease Bryan 
and secondly as a slap on the fingers to Bayer. If anyone 
from the company is reading this (which is unlikely and a 
pity because reading Earth Garden would do them good) go 
through your mailing list and cross off the organic gardening 
writers — and probably a good few of the non-organic ones, 
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too. Most gardeners now 
like their spiders, and may 
say rude things about such 
unsolicited gifts. (The bottle 
LVA inquestion issitting on a shelf 
Le in my study. I’m not sure 

what to do with it. We 
couldn’t even think of any- 
a one we wanted to insult by 


LA calling them ‘spider killer’ 
Sh and giving itto them. Any 
O) suggestions welcomed.) 


I'd rather be re- 
pulsive than destructive. Its 
very easy to be repulsive. Try 
a sulphur spray to repel spi- 
ders from building their 
¿~ nests; use chilli sprays, 
-> white pepper sprays, tansy 
sprays, marigold sprays and so 
on to deter small and larger pests. Use 

eucalyptus oil for cockroaches. 
There are dozens more ideas in my books Organic 
Control of Household Pests, Natural Control of Garden 
Pests, Organic Garden Problem Solver, and The Wilderness 

Garden. 


Hanging gardens 

Last spring we had trouble with lyrebirds (a great 
understatement — we went through hell with our lyrebirds. 
Everything that could be scratched up, was scratched up — 
even pots of cactus). We also have ‘problems’ with walla- 
bies — they cat every pea in the place and have done for 
years, so this year I’ve decided to grow peas in hanging 
baskets. 

I planted the peas closely at the edge of the baskets 
with sweet peas in the middle. The idea was that the 
snowpeas and other peas cascade out of the baskets and the 
sweet peas sprawl on top. That didn’t eventuate: the 
‘climbing peas’ twined around the basket supports and stood 
firmly upright and the swect peas (much later flowering than 
the others) sort of poked their heads out between — but 
otherwise the whole thing worked like a charm. We got 
masses of peas in a small space without any weeding or tying 
up — and it’s rather nice to be able to look out the kitchen 
window and sce your dinner greens waving back and forth 
in the breeze. 

We've also got parsley in hanging pots this year with 
the odd ornamental to make a fine splash of colour. Previ- 
ously I’ve grown tomatoes (cherry ones are best, otherwise 
a full crop can pull the plants out by their roots), cucumber 
(excellent if you have problems with mildew because there's 
much less humidity up there) and zucchini. 

In terms of vegetable production the zucchini was a 
success — in terms of aesthetics tt was a complete failure 


because a zucchini bush looks almost grotesque from un- 
derneath and the more you pick, the worse it looks. There are 
not many flowers you can plant in a pot of zucchini to pretty 
it up either. 

There’s another advantage to the baskets. 
love them. They spend hours pecking insects from the leaves 
— and we spend hours looking at their nests. They’ve also 
discovered that both the wool or coconut fibre linings make 
excellent nest building materials. I think we must have the 
fastest nest builders in New South Wales — a quick dash 
over the baskets for raw materials, a flutter up to the spider 
webs for finishing materials and then they can settle in, all 
this with us watching. A pair of warblers built half a nest in 
one day this year. 

I’m sticking more things in the hanging baskets now 
— more peas (those you eat pod and peas and all with a 


The birds 


lovely crunch), loose leaf lettuce (the sort you keep picking 
leaf by leaf and that, hopefully in the sun above the paving, 
will keep growing all through winter, and basil (ditto). Our 
perennial basil made it through last winter, except it stopped 
growing, which meant even though we did have a basil plant 
in the garden we couldn’t eat its leaves. This rather defeats 
the point of having basil in the garden. Now the leaves are 
growing, but the basil seedlings are growing too and giving 
us earlicr leaves than the perennial (though this may well be 
different in a milder climate). 

And of course the baskets have given us about 
another half an acre of growing space — upwards this time, 
instead of outwards — near the house where we can grab the 
peas and such like whenever we need them, and where 
watering cools down the house and gives us (at least) the 
scent of moisture. 


The Great Recycling Competition 


I’m not going to comment much on these — they speak for themselves. We had enormous fun opening 

them all — especially the first one, which I had to call my ‘Letter of the year’ and it’s sparked us off on 

yet another round of foraging and reusing. Hopefully everyone’s got their books by now (if you haven’t 
please let me know) — Jackie. 


‘Letter of the Year’ 
Dear Jackie, 
Having re- 
moved the dirt from 
my naked behind 
(was reading EG dur- 
ing my Sunday lie- 
in!), I popped back 
into bed to warm it 
up and since it is 
obviously too cold 
to plant out my to- 
matoes, | thought I'd 
tell you about my ob- 
session with recycling 
mattresses. I recycle 
lots of other things (in 
fact, the reason forthe 
poor spelling is that 
my typewriter is re- 
cycled and has brain 
damage). Last week I 
made a bike trailer 
from a golf buggy I 
bought at a jumble 


sale for $2. AndIdo WA 4 T 


interesting things with 
old telephone directo- 
ries, like using them 
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mattress ae testy on a fence 


instead of bricks to make 
bookcases. I just tie 

| two intoaparcel with 
strips of pantyhose, 
and cover with 
whatever I have 
handy. They also 
make good booster 

A ) seats for small fry 
Ma < and, covered in 
plastic, are ideal to 
stand on to reach 
toilet or washbasin 
if they are at that 
awkward age. 
(They don’t slide 
like plastic turtles!) 
I don’t have any 
trouble in getting 
my friends and ac- 
quaintances to use 
ideas like this. 
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Yet, when itcomes 

Ja DNA f to inner-spring 

Lg DA mattresses, they go 
all shy! 

Mattresses are a 


mine of resources. It 
takes me about two 


‘i | 
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hours to completely dismantle one, because all the products 
are useful, so care is well repaid. I also wear a scarf over my 
mouth and nose, because it’s a dusty job (and there might be 
germs (!) — at least, I think that may be what turns people 
off). Obviously, it’s a job that has to be done in the garden. 
Pm not good at drawing, but will havea go and I also enclose 
some photos of my fence and front gate, both naked, and later 
covered with plants and looking really good. 


Unpick the stitching 

First I unpick the stitching around the edge of the 
mattress (every step is repeated, as mattresses have two 
sides). Sometimes the thread itself is in good enough 
condition to reuse, but in most cases, the reward for patience 
is several metres of attractive braid. I then remove buttons 
or tabs, and any attached tape or linen thread holding the 
stuffing together. These are often attractive or at least useful. 
(One really old one had leather circles which are just the right 
size for making hose washers.) 

Next, peel off the fabric. If it has small holes in it, you 
can still make small items, like pillow-cases and cushion 
covers from it. If it’s really awful, I sew it up into large bags 
for mulch collection and storage. We have also made 
children’s overalls from traditional blue and white striped 
covers, and I have a lovely pair of pants made from a classy 
brocade-covered item. Other uses include covers for garden 
lounges and aprons. 

Beneath this fabric there is a layer of wool or cotton 
waste. More up to date mattresses sometimes have foam on 
top of this. You can discard this, or wash it for stuffing 
cushions, if you don’t mind synthetics. The organic waste 
can be peeled off in a sheet and used as the base of a no-dig 
garden, or composted, or pulled into small pieces and used 
directly in the soil or as a mulch layer — it is an excellent 
slow-release fertiliser. 


Wonderful coconut fibre 

Removing the stuffing reveals a layer of coconut 
fibre, or, very occasionally, wood wool. Coconut fibre is the 
most wonderful worm-attracting, weed-suppressing mulch 
you could wish for and considering the price of it in garden 
supplies shops, do I need to say more? 

Under the coconut fibre will be a sheet of hessian of 
variable quality and usefulness. In poor condition, it can be 
used to wrap plants, trap codling moth, clean garden tools or 
put in the bottom of plant pots. In good condition, it makes 
shadecloth, bags and garden aprons. There will almost 
certainly be a sizeable pile of dirt now, which can be swept 
up and put straight onto the garden or in the compost. 

The toughest part of the process is removing the 
staples that hold the coconut fibre to the springs. I use a large 
screwdriver, pliers and gloves. (If you really want to use 
everything, you could drop these staples into dilute sulphu- 
ric acid, and make iron sulphate to put on your azaleas, but 
even I haven’t gone this far!) 
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Now, we finally uncover the core — the inner spring. 
It was to getat this that I first started taking mattresses to bits, 
the rest was just a bonus. 

I have attached the springs to a low fence. I used wire 
from coat-hangers and old pantyhose to tie them to the fence 
rails and to each other. The result is cat-proof. They can’t 
get through, and they don’t climb because it’s too unstable. 

I have used mattress springs to make an instant 
hedge, by driving in star pickets and sliding the springs over 
them, then planting rampant sprawlers — beans, peas, 
nasturtiums or cucurbits all work well. 

You can have a low hedge or a high fence, depending 
on what you want and how many mattresses you can snaffle. 
They also work well to deter foxes and rabbits from digging 
into the chook pen. Lie them in a shallow trench around the 
perimeter, then make your fence in the middle. Haven’ t tried 
it with wombats though and if anyone finds this is also 
wombat proof, I’d really like to know. 

I’m sure your readers will think of lots of other uses 
for the materials outlined. I’ve also taken apart bed bases. 
They tend to have larger gaps between the springs, which 
cats can get through, but these can be filled with coathangers. 
The hessian on bases is really good quality, and the wood 
makes good bookcases, the legs can even be used for low 
tables. Single springs from old chairs are excellent supports 
for pea and bean seedlings. If you want them to protect the 
seedling as well, you need to peg them on both sides, so kids 
and animals can’t knock them over. 

Recycling keeps me going, it’s great fun and I have 
been doing it all my life — during the depression we called 
it ‘making do’, during the war it was salvage, and in the Girl 
Guides it was thrift. — Margaret Lynch, SA. 


* * * x 


Foliage Spray 

My suggestion uses two-litre plastic bottles. Cut a 
three sided hole about eight mm below the neck of the bottle 
and then bend the flap down. Put fish scraps (about 25 mm 
deep) into the bottle. Fill the bottle with water to about 12 
mm below flap. Hang the bottle(s) in fruit trees and in the 
vegetable garden to catch insects. After about three weeks 
strain the liquid in bottle. Add four litres of water and use it 
asafoliage spray. — Stan Marshall, Burwood, Victoria. 


Choosing your 
house cow 


The humble house cow commands a Special place in any self-sufficiency set-up, so 
getting a good one from the start is important. This article on how to choos your cow 
is taken from Marja’s Fitzgerald’s successful book, The Healthy House Cow, 
published by Earth Garden (see below). 


by Marja Fitzgerald 
Upper Mongogarie, New South Wales. 


ETTING the right cow for your needs is most 

important. If you are inexperienced, don’t buy a 

young heifer. Your best first cow isan old, placid, 
good-tempered cow who will put up with your mistakes, as 
long as you give her attention and love. An old girl with calf 
at foot is probably best if you are totally inexperienced at 
milking. If it takes you a week or two to learn to milk, she 
won’t dry up or suffer discomfort because the calf will take 
the milk that you can’t. 


Breeds 

Common dairy breeds available in Australia are 
Jerseys, Guernseys, Friesians and Illawarra Shorthorns. 
Ayreshires are obtainable but they are less common. Jerseys 
and Friesians are the most commonly available throughout 
Australia. Jerseys have the creamiest milk —Friesians have 


the least creamy of any of the breeds but give the greatest 
volume of milk on average. 

Friesians are black and white. They are a large breed 
and will need more feed than a smaller cow. It is not unusual 
for a good Friesian to give 13 to 27 litres in two milkings 
daily. You will have to feed her well to keep her in condition 
with this sort of output. 

Jerseys vary in colour from golden fgwn to nearly 
black. They are usually fawn with darker points — near 
black on the lower legs and sometimes the face. Occasion- 
ally they have white patches. They have large, brown, 
expressive eyes — uscful for begging food. They’re small, 
so need less feeding than larger breeds and are fairly hardy. 
Their milk is the richest of any breed of cow and tastes sweet 
and creamy. Some of the cream can be skimmed off when 
making cheese and there is still enough left in the cheese to 
make a pleasant creamy texture. The cream globules are 
larger than those in other breeds so they rise more quickly, 
making the cream easier to collect. Their fat is yellow so the 


butter will be naturally yellow, unlike that 


THE Healthy House Cow is 
Australia’s first organic guide to 
owning your own dairy cow. 

It provides all the information 
from buying your cow, fencing, 
pastures and health care 
through to milking, calving, and 
a range of delicious recipes for 
using your fresh, natural dairy 
products. Whether you’re on 
the land and own a dairy cow, or 
whether you’re just thinking 
about the idea, this book will 
help to make it an enjoyable and 
rewarding experience. 

Details for ordering a copy at 
the special price of $12 are on 
page 104. 


from other breeds which often is artificially 
coloured. A good Jersey can give over 13 
litres daily — between nine and 13 litres is 
a normal amount. 

The Illawarra Shorthorn is an Aus- 
tralian breed, that’s red-brown in colour, of 
medium size and gives a good quantity of 
milk. The fat percentage (cream) is between 
that of Jerseys and Friesians. They are 
attractive cows and the only one I know 
quite well has a charming personality. 
Guernseys are similar to Jerseys. They are 
a little larger than Jerseys and give a bit 
more milk with a little less cream. Their 
faces are less dished than Jerseys with less 
prominent, smaller eyes. 

If you have only just enough land fora 
cow and calf, a Jersey would be a sensible 
choice because of her compact size. If you 
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want loads of fresh milk and like it rather thin, then a good 
Friesian would suit. If you want to use your milk to make 
other dairy products, I’d recommend a Jersey because of the 
extra cream. You can always skim off some cream to make 
it thinner, but it is more difficult to make thin milk richer. I 
recommend Jerseys anyway because they are beautiful crea- 
tures and generally have a lovely nature. 


What to look for 

You should not buy a ‘dry’ cow (one that is not 
lactating — giving milk) unless she is certified pregnant or 
you are very experienced, otherwise you may find yourself 
with a barren cow. I would not recommend buying a 
pregnant heifer either. 

A young cow is called a heifer until a little after the 
birth of her first calf. Training a cow for milking can be 
tricky enough when you have raised her yourself, I would 
hate to try it on a heifer that I had not raised. 

If you have had some milking experience and know 
you can milk out a cow completely, then it isn’t necessary to 
buy acow with her calf. However, I would still recommend 
an older cow. She will be cheaper and more used to being 
milked. Buying acow with calf is an advantage even for an 
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experienced milker because you are not tied to milking her 
every day. When you feel like sleeping in or need to spend 
a night away from home, the calf will be only too happy to 
take care of the milking. But, with a calf on the cow, there is 
some extra work involved in locking the calf up at night — 
you also miss out on half the cow’s milk because the calf 
holds the daytime milk rights. 


Points to consider when buying 

There are anumber of points you should look at when 
buying a cow. Firstly, the udder. A good udder should be 
well attached, with good-sized, well-placed teats for easier 
milking. More than four teats is a liability which could lead 
to udder problems. 

A drooping udder means the ligaments have stretched. 
This is acceptable on an old cow with an otherwise sound 
udder with well-placed, good-sized teats long enough for 
four fingers (or three at least) to curl around. (It’s also 
acceptable if she has a good temperament and is not too 
costly.) However on a young cow it means future trouble 
and you should avoid it. 

Feel the cow’s udder if you can (not always possible 
in the saleyard). Check for lumps. These are a sign of a 
severe bout of mastitis in the past and may mean 
she is prone to the disease. However, if she is 
good in other ways you might want to take a 
chance because careful treatment can keep 
mastitis at bay. 


Talk to her 

Watch her while you handle her. Approach 
her quietly, talk to her and don’t make sudden 
movements. Any cow will baulk at a stranger 
coming up abruptly and grabbing her udder 
(wouldn’t you?). Run your hand firmly over her 
body. A too-light touch will make her quiver. 
Talk to her encouragingly throughout the inspec- 
tion. If she is accepting your touch, run your hand 
down to her udder and gently but firmly examine 
it. If she accepts all this, you have not only 
checked her udder but also her temperament. A 
cow who will allow a gentle stranger to do all that 
is a quiet and good-tempered cow — unless she 
is tranquillised, which is an uncommon but not 
unknown seller’s trick. 

If the cow won’t let you handle her, ask the 
owner to handle her in front of you, or better still, 
organise to watch her being milked. If the owner 
won tdo either of those things, it’s likely the cow 
isn’t quiet and could be near impossible to milk. 

Good health is as important as a good udder 
and temperament. Bad health is fairly obvious. 
A dull, disinterested eye is a bad sign, as is ahead 
that hangs listlessly. A dull coat is not good but 
may be caused by poor nutrition which you can 


remedy. A very 
thin cow may 
have a serious 
disease or she 
may just have 
been neglected 
and starving or 
have a severe in- 
festation of in- 
ternal parasites. 

Signs of 
good health in a 
cow are a bright, 
interested eye 
and ears that 
swivel or prick 
forward in the 
direction of in- 
teresting sounds. 
If she is chewing 
her cud she may not show a lot of interest, but cud-chewing 
itself is a good sign. Her muzzle should be moist because it 
is a taste organ. If she is in her home environment and not 
frightened, her manure should be soft and brown but not 
liquid. Cows in saleyards are stressed and most have too- 
runny manure, but this should right itself after a day or two 
inacalm environment. Ideally her coat should be shiny and 
she should have some covering of muscle and fat without 
being too ‘beefy’. A good dairy cow has more prominent 
bones than a beef cow. You may be able to see some of her 
ribs, and her hip bones will be more defined. 

A straight back is good, a sway back may lead to calf- 
bearing troubles. Older cows may sag a bit. A big rumen 
(stomach area) is important because this and its bacteria help 
convert food to milk. One more vital consideration which is 
not so easy to check is the quantity of milk she gives. It is 
surprising just how little milk a good-looking, healthy cow 
can give. Our first cow, Bossie, was a very pretty cow with 
a fine udder, but after locking up the calf at night we were 
lucky to get over two litres in the morning. This quantity late 
in lactation, say after 11 months from the birth of the calf and 
after it has been locked up overnight, would be quite accept- 
able from a Jersey — but not at three months. 


typical dairy shape 


Where and how to obtain your cow 

Local papers sometimes advertise house cows. 
Sometimes dairies sell off a few cows or have liquidation 
sales. Occasionally, word-of-mouth’ will find you a cow, 
so itis worth asking around. When you go to look at her take 
aknowledgeable friend. Ask some of the local farmers about 
the prices you would expect to pay for an old or young cow 
in milk, with or without calf. 

Visit the local cattle sales. A few dairy cows go 
through the sales and you can get some idea of prices. 
Saleyard prices will be a bit lower because the animals can’t 


be examined eas- 
ily. Look at the 


| dairy cows and 
practise picking 
their good and bad 


points. If you are 

totally lacking 

confidence about 

buying your cow, 

you can commis- 

sion a local agent to 

buy herfor you. The 

biggest advantage 

of saleyard-buying 

is the convenience of 

having a local carrier 

who will deliver the 

cow to your property 

at a modest fee. 

Before buying 

from the saleyard check 
with your local carrier about bringing your cow home. 

An old cow bought from a dairy is likely to be a good 
producer of milk, otherwise they would have sold her when 
she was young. As cows get older, say, past ten years, their 
milk production gradually decreases. If you buy your cow 
from anywhere other than a saleyard, you will have the 
problem of bringing her home. If she is bought from a dairy, 
they may havea truck and be prepared to deliver her fora fee. 

You could hire a trailer or truck with a stock crate or 
a horse float, or maybe barter a day’s labour with a neigh- 
bouring farmer with a truck to fetch her for you. Look into 
the transport situation before you buy acow along way from 


home because 
transport costs THE 
may be prohibi- 
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If you buy 
a cow within ten 
kilometres of 
home, you might 
be able to drove 
her, or lead her 
with a bucket. If 
she is halter-bro- 
ken she can be led 
home, but, if you 
decide on walking 
her, start off early 
in the morning so 
you can move at a 
leisurely pace 
with pauses for 
her to munch 
some grass. 
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Getting more milk 
from your cow 


June and Neville Birkett have been working their dairy farm for 20 years and over that 
time have learned well that a hungry animal is a difficult animal and one who won’t be 
able to perform to her potential. 


by June Birkett 


Coopernook, New South Wales. 


_ more milk. No matter what breed of cow you have, 
she has the potential to produce more which youcan 
use for yoghurt, cheese and butter. Despite all medical 
claims, I feel milk is needed for adults and children to grow 
strong healthy bones, bones strong enough to last a lifetime. 
A milking cow will not reach her full milking poten- 
tial if she is not fed adequately, especially before and after 
she has calved. Dairy farmers used to think that it was 
enough to put their dry cows (in calf, not milking) on a 
paddock of grass somewhere until they calved, then bring 
them back to the dairy to milk. True, this can be done, but 
it doesn’t build up the cow sufficiently to produce her top 
milking potential — she really needs to be put back on good 
feed six weeks before calving. 


f Ņ EEDING a cow her required needs will produce 


Pregnant cows need care 

A pregnant cow is like a pregnant woman — both 
need care when it comes to their diet. A pregnant woman 
given the minimum amount of basic food would not be as 
well as a woman who carefully looks after her diet and hence 
that of the unborn baby. 

The same is true for cows. Proper animal care can 
produce bigger calves and a healthier cow for producing 
milk. (Incidentally, cows have the same gestation period as 
humans — 40 weeks.) 


Pregnant cows on good paddocks 

Dairy cows that are dried off until milking (and 
heifers in calf for the first time) should be put onto good feed 
paddocks. Do not to put them on lush paddocks because they 
may become overly fat and have trouble calving (calves that 
are too big), or get milk fever after calving. Most certainly, 
do not put your cow on a hill paddock where there is sparse 
feed because she will suffer greatly. She may become so 
poor that she can come down with calving paralysis and will 
not be able to retain her strength to stand after calving. 
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Blocks licks for dry cows 

Dry cows need mineral blocks to supplement their 
diet and maintain their health. These blocks contain minerals 
and vitamins (molasses, urea, copper, phosphate, magnesium) 
and all the trace elements from the Earth that can be lacking 
in pastures and which are necessary for the growth of cow 
and calf. Larger, well-balanced properties that are properly 
fertilised contain these elements and so there’s no need for 
mineral blocks. 


When a cow has calved 

When your cow has calved, her body is under stress 
to produce more milk. If her body needs are not met, her 
body weight will fall away dramatically and she will suffer. 
Such weight loss can make her ‘poor’ and if three-day 
sickness is in the area, she can lose her milk completely due 
tothe high fever and the stress of giving birth. A cow in good 
condition will sail through calving, produce a good strong 
calfand her milk supply will increase as the calf suckles. As 
the cow is milked during the following weeks, the milk 
potential will peak. 


Grain feed 

Farmers can get information from their dairy groups 
about feeding a new milking cow what she needs. A larger 
Friesian will want more grass and grain feed than a Jersey. 
We give our biggest feeders (Fricsians) up to eight kg of dry 
matter per milking per day, according to their body weight 
— smaller cows, suchas Jerseys, need less. This goes on for 
six to 12 weeks, after which we reduce it to four kg as milk 
drops off. These cows can produce 16 to 18 litres of milk at 
one milking, if fed properly. 

When the pasture is low in winter, we feed our cows 
a bale of silage — they love the taste and milk extremely well 
on it. 


Plenty of water 

A milking cow should have access to plenty of good 
water. She should not be forced to drink from puddles or bad 
water soaks. Good clean water can mean the difference 


Neville Birkett trying to convince one of his Friesians that she 


hasn’t quite finished milking yet. 


between just keeping a cow alive, or keeping it healthy. It is 
absolutely necessary to keep pregnant cows free from ticks 
and worms because these will pull down their health. 


‘Gusters’ 

A cow will eat more than she needs. We have seen 
cows on ours and other farms who appear to be ‘gusters’ and 
need more feed than their sisters — these gusters are our 
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most productive milkers. If these cows are not 
é allowed to eat to their fill then their milk production 
drops from its true potential. When a cow is full she 
will stand or sit down and chew her cud for hours. 
You cannot feed a cow too much when she has 
calved and is establishing her milk supply. A cow 
needs to have a calf to suckle her if she is not milked 
twice a day and this stimulation produces the set 
milk supply. 


Good paddocks 

Make sure your cows have a good paddock of 
feed and an extra supply of grain at milking time. 
They’ll need extra feed of hay or silage if your 
paddocks are poor. The effect of drought can be 
minimised if correct provision is made. 

The amount of money to be saved from hav- 
ing your own cow is considerable and no butter 
tastes as richas that which is homemade. There’s no 
such thing as a ‘no frills’ farm animal — all need 
some care. In the wild they care for themselves well enough, 
it seems it is only humans and their lack of knowledge that 
cause damage. a 

A happy well-fed cow is a contented cow, who will 
cause you little trouble and produce more milk. If you 
restrict her feed or put her in damp, boggy, uncomfortable 
areas she will develop stress just as a human might. Her 
health will suffer and it’s likely she will lose her milk. 


Your invitation to the 12th annual 


OCAL 


MOC DAYS 


_5, 6, 7 May, 1995 


CB Alexander Agricultural 
College, ‘Tocal,’ Paterson NSW 
(15 kms north of Maitland) 


Ph: (049) 398824 


You are invited to see displays of livestock, 
plants, crafts, commercial exhibits, 
entertainment, and machinery. 


A program will be released in The Land (NSW) on 
April 27. 


31,000 people attended the field days last year 
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Making Dutter th 
a coffee Jar 


As an ex-butter grader, Ann is interested in traditional buttermaking 
utensils. However, here she describes how you can make your own 
butter without any specialised equipment. 


by Ann Cliff 
Hill End, Victoria. 


UTTER is easy to make and it is fun — children 

really enjoy it. The process is much simpler than 

that used for yoghurt or cheese and the butter you 
make will probably be healthier than margarine. 

However, it is true that homemade butter is a variable 
product. This can surprise us at first because we are used to 
standardised and mass produced foods. Your butter will 
vary according to the food the cow eats, the time of year and 
even the weather. 

The most important ‘variable’ in making any dairy 
product is, of course, hygiene — which starts with a clean 
cow. The buckets, the milker’s hands and any equipment 
used should be really clean in order to keep the level of 
bacteria low. The ‘bad’ bacteria present in cow manure and 
dust will give the milk, cream and butter a bitter taste and 
lower its keeping quality. 

Dairy equipment is interesting and collectable, but 
you can make butter without any specialised equipment. 
You need: 

e clean milk, fresh from the cow or goat, 

e a shallow, wide vessel and a cool and quiet place to store 
it — away from the cat, 

e cold water, 

e a large, sterilised coffee jar or other glass jar with a tight 
fitting screw lid, 

* two large, wooden spoons, 

e alarge, metal spoon, preferably with holes in it to scoop 
the butter grains from the water. 


Ancient art 

The ancient art of buttermaking usually starts 
off with cream, although in Wales they used to make 
butter from sour whole milk. Traditionally cream 
is obtained by standing the warm milk from your 
cow or goat ina wide, shallow vessel ina cool place. 
Cover the top with a light material to stop flies 
getting in and keep it away from strong smells such as 
onions. The fat in cream is lighter than the solids, so it 
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rises to the surface where you can skim it off. During this 
process the bacteria in the milk will be multiplying and, if the 
production methods were clean, they will be clean, acid- 
producing bacteria and will give a pleasant flavour to the 
cream. This is called ‘ripening’ and in commercial dairies 
starter bacteria are added to ripen the cream. Commercial 
operators need to add flavour because they pasteurise either 
milk or cream, so there are no natural acid producers left. 
Cream can be stored for several days before use and so you 
can mix the cream from several milkings to make your 
butter. 

The fat globules in milk are dispersed in the liquid — 
milk is an emulsion. In butter, the fat forms the continuous 
phase and the remaining water droplets are dispersed in the 
fat. The change of cream to butter is therefore called ‘phase 
inversion’. It sometimes happens quite suddenly, which is 
why butter is fun to make. 

When you are ready to ‘churn’, sterilise a clean 
coffee jar with boiling water. Stir the cream carefully and 
check that it is the right consistency — it should run easily 
off a wooden spoon. 

The cream should be coolish, but not too chilled — 
if you have kept it in the fridge, add a little hot water to warm 

it up a bit. Professionals use a thermometer, but 
we'll manage without. 

Pour cream into the jar until it’s 
about onc third full and screw the lid on 
tightly. Invert the jar, slowly at first 
then gaining speed, to move the 
cream from one end of the jar to 
the other. The shock is what 
causes the fat globules to run to- 
gether to form butter as their protec- 

tive coating is broken. 
At first nothing will happen. 
After a few minutes, unscrew the lid to 
let out the gases which will have formed. 
Then continue this churning process. The 


Butter churns like this can still be 
found, but you can manage without. 


Use traditional butter paddles or scotch hands to work your butter. Wooden spoons will do or you could make a 
couple of wooden bats with handles — but don't forget, wood is best. Never use bare hands. 


first change you will notice is a swishing sound as if the 
cream has become thinner, and a sort of weight change as 
you invert the jar. The cream ‘breaks’ and small grains of 
butter can be scen swimming in thin white buttermilk. 

If you continue to move the jar, the grains will clamp 
together to form one big football of butter. This is undesirable 
because it is hard to wash. The best butter is made when the 
grains are the size of wheat (the traditional comparison). 

Next, add cool water and swish it around to firm up 
the grains. This is called ‘break water’. Run it off into a jug 
because it contains the buttermilk and can be fed to pigs or 
chooks, or used for cooking. 

Next add another measure of cooler water, the ‘wash 
water’, to rinse off the last of the buttermilk. Butter keeps 
better if there is no milky buttermilk left in it. And this is a 
good way to cool butter in warm weather. Warm butter is 
oily and not very pleasant. 
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If you like salted butter, you can add sajt to another 
lot of water and wash the butter in this. Salt was used in the 
past to improve the keeping quality and I still add a little to 
my butter, but not as much as I used to. 

Scoop the grains out of the last lot of washing water 
— this is where a perforated spoon comes in handy. Remem- 
ber to handle them gently. If butter is smeared, the texture 
will be spoiled. 


Working 

‘Working’ the butter comes next. You may see old 
butter workers in museums, and these are not to be confused 
with churns. Carefully press the grains to squeeze out the 
water and make the butter into a solid, but without smearing. 
The traditional butter paddles or scotch hands can be used for 
this, ora couple of large wooden spoons. It isn’t too difficult 
tomake acouple of wooden bats with handles. Wood is good 
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60 Watts of white light - non pressure lamps 


SALES, RESTORATION & REPAIRS 
Specialising in Aladdin Kerosene mantle lamps. 
No smell, noise or pumping. Large range of shades, chimneys, 
wicks and parts for Aladdin and other kerosene lamps & fridges 
plus our new range of Southern Cross lamps. Books also available. 
For further information and free catalogue contact: 


John Gannon, Aladdin Oil Lamps Australia 
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to use with butter — the 
old utensils were always 
made of beech. 

The last job is to 
form the butter into around 
or oblong shape and put 
your pattern on the top. 
Deep patterns were always 
cut into the top of a butter 
pat. Each farm had its 
own logo and I think this 
was done to enhance the 
yellow colour of butter. 
Pale butter can be coloured 
with annatto, a harmless 
vegetable dye, or you can 
use marigold petals. Never 
leave butter in sunlight 
because this bleaches itand 
makes it go rancid — the 
fat oxidises to produce an unpleasant flavour. 

You can now assess your butter, as I did when I was 
a butter grader. 

The colour depends on the carotene in the milk —the 
deepest yellow is from a Jersey cow, which produces a lot of 
carotene. Green spring grass also makes the butter yellow. 
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An old style ‘Cherry’ butter worker 


The texture of the block of butter should be 
granular, not streaky or greasy like margarine. It 
should break fairly easily when cold. The ‘body’ 
refers to the firmness of the butter and will of 
course depend on the temperature, but also on the 
kind of fats in the butter. There shouldn’t be much 
visible moisture and what there is should be clear, 
not milky. Milky butter will not keep for long, but 
good butter will keep in the fridge for a couple of 
weeks. Butter freezes well, so it makes a good 
way to store your surplus milk. 

If your cream refuses to change to butter, 
leave it for a while and then come back and try 
again. If you have no luck after about 20 minutes 
of vigorously moving the cream in the jar, add a 
few spoons of boiling water. ‘Sleepy cream’ was 
a problem for butter makers — this is one of their 
tricks. 

The butter making process is just the same 
with an old wooden butter churn, if you are lucky 
enough to have one. 

Sterilise the inside with boiling water and rinse with 
cold water before the cream goes in, or it will stick to the 
sides. Never use detergents or chemicals to wash your dairy 
utensils. Washing soda and hot water are best — anything 
else can taint the butter. 
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~ The challenge of backyard permaculture ~ 


The joys and sorrows of 
a south-facing garden 


Rosemary Morrow, permaculture designer and author of Earth User’s Guide to 
Permaculture *, spends a lot of time in south east Asia spreading the permaculture 
word. This is the story of her struggle to deal with the harsh climate at her own 
place in the Blue Mountains in New South Wales, where she is setting up a 
permaculture system in the backyard. 


by Rosemary Morrow 
Blackheath, New South Wales 


4 f | HERE are not many rules in permaculture — most 
are actually principles. But one rule I remembered 
when I did my Permaculture Design Course in 1986 

was, ‘Never buy or rent a south-facing slope especially in 

cold climates’. The reasons are impeccable. On a south- 

facing slope: 

e the cold winds rush uphill; 

e the shadows are longer than a north-facing 

slope; 

* the soils are colder and take longer to warm 

up after winter; 

e the vegetable garden will be shaded by 

fruit trees; 

e the soils are damp; 

e the north face of the house will often be shaded; 

e there may be a cold sink. 

However, when I had my $4,000 deposit to buy a house, the 

only house in Blackheath (in the Blue Mountains in New 

South Wales) not needing $20,000 of repairs had a south 

facing slope. 

I told friends and anyone who would listen that I 
wanted to have a garden which would feed me most of the 
year. I talked to people in Blackheath and most said it was 
simply impossible. There are frosts from as early as May 
some years and they often last until November — I even 
remember it snowing one New Year’s Day. In fact, as I 
write, it is early October and tomorrow is the Leura Spring 
Fair — and it is snowing. 

I was walking around my neighbourhood peering 
over fences into gardens consisting mainly of azaleas, rho- 
dodendrons and large pine trees when I met a wonderful 


* See page 96 to order your copy. 
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woman called Lucianna. Lucianna’s garden had a west 
facing slope, the windy one here in the Blue Mountains, and 
she keeps a heater going in her glasshouse all winter nights. 
Despite this she grew most of her own food organically and 
supplied some of the more ‘up-market’ guesthouses with 
vegetables and flowers. 
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Figure 1. North-facing slopes 
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She was knowledgeable and generous with seed and 
advice and I drew hope from her results. Her garden was 
organic but not really permaculture based, and that’s what I 
wanted. 

Permaculture is also about houses and my place is 
brick and tile, probably the worst combination for a cold 
climate. So the house and garden needed a total plan which 
would render the house more energy efficient and the garden 
high yielding. 


The house 

In some ways dealing with the house was easier than 
the garden. Yes, I have a cold sink and the house is quickly 
shaded by largish trees and shrubs. However I worked my 
way through my checklist for saving money and energy. I 
insulated the roof, which later probably seemed unnecessary 
as there were 60-plus years of coal dust there from the trains. 
I ripped off the asbestos back verandah that faced the cold 
sink and replaced it with glass and I opened up the double 
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brick wall into the living room and then put 
down carpets. That year it was all mist and 
fog and there wasn’t much sun to trap on a 
thermal mass floor — the streetlights were 
on all day in Blackheath for two months 
because of fog! Since then we've had longer, 
hotter summers. 

I found long curtains for $5 at the Cat 
Protection Society shop in Enmore and put 
inavery good combustion wood stove from 
New Zealand. I found that I could live well 
in two rooms through the most bitter of 
winters. I was so glad I followed the 
permaculture principle: ‘Be sure that your house is fixed up 
first’. In the winter quarter I reduced my fuel bills to $25 to 
$30 by heating water, cooking and warming my rooms with 
the stove. 

I simply shut up the south-facing front of the house 
until it became warm enough to use it again. Since then I’ve 
insulated the floor and ceiling and sealed all cracks and now 
I can use the front rooms for much longer. In fact, Ive 
narrowed the ‘cold gap’, which I also try to do in the garden. 

I planted to try to deflect or drain the cold winter air 
around the house and garden. I even had deciduous vines in 
the middle of the block to deflect the cold sink (I don’t know 
if they made that much difference) and I took advantage of 
a mini thermal zone along the eastern side. 


The garden 

I had cool soils, long shadows, masses of cotoneaster 
(very hard to dig out the roots but it makes good firewood). 
The soil was filled with 60 years worth of coal dust and one 
whole house roof of broken terracotta tiles, which probably 
helps the sharp, fast drainage, but I don’t know what coal 
does to the soil. There were lots of splendid weeds like 


Figure 2. Planting and heights for i 
creating a sun trap 
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VEGETABLES. 
sorrel, oxalis and but- 
ELEVATION tercup. At least I knew 


I had acid soils — all 
pale grey. So, I grew 
masses of legumes — mainly broad beans, which are not 
self-seeding. I dug in plenty of compost and mulched with 
straw and hay. 

Gradually the soils became darker and stickier. 

I decided to work along the contours because of the 
slope, but contours that are more or less straight don’t 
provide enough microclimates and growing niches. How- 
ever, the steeply dug gutters along the sawdust paths did 
mean that no water flows off my land. It is all soaking in for 
the plants to use when dry times come. 


Many mistakes 

I made many mistakes. Long season pumpkins, 
Sydney Grosse Lisse tomatoes, and eggplant barely flow- 
ered before the first frost — snails took the rest. Frosts 
burned off most other things. So, I did what the long 
suffering experienced gardeners always do — I went for 
what survived. Summers were better than winters, so I had 
to become familiar with local short-season varieties but, at 
that stage, local people had mainly forgotten what they were. 
Ilearned of seven-year beans, Roma and Rouge de Marmande 
tomatoes and Tiny Tims. I learned of special sheltered 
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Have you ever dreamed of living in a 
Community with like minded people, 
building your own home, growing 
your own organic food and partaking 
in the running of your village? 

Maybe it's time you looked at the 
realistic alternative. You will be 
amazed by the energy and scope for 
opportunity which is “Kookaburra 
Park". 

Walk to schools, shops, golf or pony 
club. Just a short drive to Bundaberg, 
beaches and the Great Barrier Reef. 
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A conceptual plan has ba awn for 
the community hall which will be built 
on the Village Lot this year. It will be 
constructed with Rammed Earth and 
timber. This hall will contain a kitchen 
and will provide space for all manner 
of activities from health lectures to 
cooking lessons. 

Kookaburra Park has to be seen to be 
believed. Lots are selling for only 
$30,000 so come and take a look and 
meet some of the residents who 
already live here. 


[c ‘onceptual Plan of ( ‘ommunity Hall | 


Kookaburra Park Eco-Village 
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Figure 3. Reversing the slope & 
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places in the garden. I could grow short season corn and 
beans, cabbages, daikon, radishes, onions of many types and 
as many as possible to be either perennial or self-seeding. 

I learned that at night in winter a slightly warmer 
breeze is pushed up the easterly side of the house and that the 
eastern side is the most benign. I learned that although the 
weather forecasters say the weather is coming from the south 
it always comes from the west to my garden. I learned that 
‘microclimate’ is ultimately more important than ‘climate’. 
I learned that it is too cold for citrus in my backyard. I used 
lots of bricks and stone to store heat and also put down 
sawdust paths. I terraced ‘backwards’ to maximise the sun’s 
angle. 


Luscious cold-climate fruit 

Cold-climate fruit is luscious and relatively easy. I 
found a wonderful, not-yet-named strawberry; Heritage 
raspberries which have to be restrained from walking all 
over the garden in late autumn; three types of currants; 
superb English gooseberries; delicious, heavily-bearing 
pineapple guava; a cold season grape, possibly Isabella 
(which came to me from a permaculture friend in Ballarat, 
Liz Souter, and originated many years ago near the Alps of 
north eastern Italy). 

Apples are naturals in this climate and free from 
codling moth because the nights are always cool. So one 
year I dried apples in my kitchen but four weeks later I had 
eaten them all! However, the summers need to be hotter for 
my Trevally apricot, which I eat half ripe anyway around 
Christmas Day. None of this fruit takes up much room and 
I am now grafting the apple to several varieties and espalier- 
ing it and the peach on my neighbour’s wall. A seedling 
peach which planted itself produced only one delicious 


peach in its second year so J told it in no uncertain terms that, 
if it didn’t do better next year, it would come out. I then got 
eight peaches and now I know the tree requires speaking to 
each year. Rhubarb (two varieties, one Italian) is good with 
currants and apples. 


Sentimental conifers 

I had another problem. My neighbour, who owned 
the block to the west and the north, had a row of conifers that 
were planted by his mother all along the north and west 
boundary. For sentimental reasons, he didn’t want to re- 
move them and they throw long, cold, wet shadows onto my 
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vegetable will 
grow. I found 
that I could grow 
splendid sweet 
rocket, which 
self-seeded 
widely and 
wildly and is al- 
ways wonderful. 
Herbs are most 
reliable and, like 
Asian gardeners, 
I have chives of f 
two varieties B 
most of the year B 
and use them in f 
most meals. 
Salad burnet has 
been another ex- 
cellent self- 
seeding salad 
standby for me. 
Gardencress and 
chicory are also 
reliable. I know 
little about nutri- 
tion, but I feel like 
Popeye (full of 
strength and vi- 
tality) when I 
have a winter 
herb salad. I 
have, of course, 
forgone lettuce 
and cucumber. 
At times I’ ve had 
superb cabbages, 
broccoli and 
brussels sprouts. 
I am not much 
good with carrots 
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but Rob Allsop, my neigh- 
bour, has a way with root 
crops and trades vegetables. 


Whither next? 


I’ve proven to my- 
self that I can eat from my 
garden all year. If the range 
of plants is small then I am 
more innovative with my 
recipes. My potatoes are 
now in their fifth genera- 
tion. The garden, with its 
heavy mulch and careful 
selection of species, contin- 
ues to produce whether I am 
there or not. However, in 
January last year (I was 
home after a year in Viet- 
nam, Laos and Cambodia) I had a vision. I pulled out the 
brambles which were far too vigorous, especially the thornless 
blackberry and the loganberry, in their straight lines and I 
made a huge circular garden. 

Against all conventional wisdom, I moved the ma- 
ture globe artichokes, the currants and the asparagus and 
redesigned a large circle — and then acquired three Heir- 
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Figure 4. The redesigned garden 


loom hens. The bees were on a holiday with a friend. The 
garden was spring cleaned and re-arranged. 

In late spring, it looked very smart. Everything 
survived the move and I am now planning a large pond which 
will collect rainwater as insurance against drought. The 
pond will cover about 25 to 30 percent of the garden and 
provide a ‘microclimate’ impact of a slightly warmer winter, 
greater humidity and visual appeal. I believe the yields will 
be higher and the cropping season longer. 


Was it all worth it? 

It seems to me that there is more learning to be made 
when the difficulties are many than when the site and climate 
are easy. I know it takes some years before the pests and 
predators live in some degree of balance, but I also know 
that, even in this hard climate, I can eat something from the 
garden every day. I also know that if I were to be confined 
to my garden in this changeable climate it would remain an 
everlasting source of resources, challenge and interest. 


(Illustrations by Sava Pinney) 
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Neil's cottage in the forest 


For a couple of years Neil Wilson had a city job, until he was told he was 
just not suited to it. So, he jumped on his motorbike and whizzed up to 
Cape York where he spent time on a mission and also worked for a mining 
company looking after its machinery. Eventually he returned to Mel- 
bourne where he became a motor mechanic. Recently he took voluntary 
redundancy so that he could spend all of his time on his 23 acres of forested 
paradise in the Central Highlands of Victoria — and finish his beautiful 
mudbrick cottage. 
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Neil Wilson's four square, mudbrick cottage 
nestles unassumingly among the trees —a 
bit like its owner and builder. Neil has built 
this ‘practice’ home virtually single- 
handed and one fine day in February he 
told Greg Simmons 
the story so far. 
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The bricks 

I got the bricks from Rob Bakes of The 
Mudbrick Circus in Victoria. They are ‘seconds’ but 
you wouldn’t know it. I think a lot of them are ‘firsts’. 
I love the bricks. They are the nicest mudbricks, for 
my taste, that I’ve seen. I like their knobbly look. 
You’re able to get a lot of character from them. 
They’re very good, very strong bricks. 

A lot of mudbricks are square. Some people 
probably like that because they think they’re easier to 
build with. But these are all different and so each has 
got a very individual character. If you do make 
mistakes ina wall, using this kind of brick will forgive 
you far more readily than a neatly pressed one. I 
reckon the worst thing you could do if you are going 
to build a house and you’ ve had no experience would 
be to use kiln bricks, because if a brick’s a sixteenth of 
an inch out of line, you’ ll see it. Building with these 
is quite the opposite. My back wall for example, goes 
along alright most of the way then comes out at the 
point where the beams sit and then drops back in 
again. It didn’t help that the profile boards I used had 
abit of a bow in them — I had to push a little bit of dirt 


The dormer window — hardest part and biggest delay. 
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The roof pitch ended up at 55 degrees. 


between them and the wall every day to line the boards up for 
the spirit level. So when you look along the wall to the end 
you can see little irregularities but, the way I look at it, the 
walls are ten inches thick so having a bow in them probably 
won’t have any effect. And the wall’s tied in strongly with 
the beams, so I’m not really concerned. 


The roof 

Many of these types of cottages with a mezzanine 
floor have a shallow-pitched roof so you lose so much width 
in the side and end up with a crampy little room at the top. 
I wanted the maximum out of the upper level I could get. So, 
before I did anything at all to the roof structure, I got a friend 
to put a bit of timber (to represent a rafter) over my head and 
change the angle until I could get as close to the three feet 
high mezzanine wall as possible without hitting my head 
against the rafters, once they were in. It worked out that I was 
only 17 inches from the wall, which was good. The angle 
was 55 degrees — and that’s how we determined the pitch 
of the roof. And all it cost really is slightly more in roof 
timber and tin — only about an extra foot in each length, 
which is not much at all really. All it means is that it’s a 
harder roof to work on, nothing else. 

The mezzanine or loft design seems the cheapest 
style to build because, once you’ ve got your slab down, why 
go out? Why not go up instead? You save a lot of money. 
I’ve got almost 100 percent more floor area for no extra cost 
— that seems pretty logical to me. In fact, I got the walls up 
to nine feet when I had the option of a flatter roof or a cabin 
with aloft. Ireally did wanta loft. I think reading Peter Lees’ 
articles, where he explains that you get all the upstairs for 


almost nothing, started 
me thinking about the 
extra cost. I reckoned it 
would be less than 
$1,500. I decided that 
I'd like to have one in 
my ‘proper’ house and 
the idea of building this 
cottage was to gain ex- 
perience in every aspect 
of building the main 
house, but on a more 
manageable scale. So I 
decided that I'd better 
put one in here so that 
I'll get a good idea of 
what is required. I'll 
confirm if I’ve got the 
hang of it when this is 
finished — no-one can 
say if it’s waterproof yet! 

A mate helped 
me put a bit of the roof 
on, but that was all. The 
roofing sheets are 14 feet long but I did all the rest by myself. 
I got the tin up there by clipping a pair of vice grips to the 
sheets and hauling them up with a bit of rope tied to the vice 
grips. (At this point John, our photographer, said, “Jeez 
Neil, you're a keen man” . Neil replied, “Well I had to. In 
fact’ ve done virtually everything myself.” ) And then I did 
something very cheeky that turned out to be very lucky. I 
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Neil made up a special ladder to hook over the apex so 
he can fix the roof capping on. 


The attic will be used for storage and ~ 
another small sleeping area. 


Neil made all the plates and brackets himself. 


fitted all the purlins for the main roof and I wanted to get the 
tin on the roof as soon as possible to keep the rain out, so I 
ran the tin from each end of the house with the idea of 
meeting in the middle. I didn’t think at all that maybe the tin 
wouldn’t meet and believe it or not, when I finally came to 
the middle it was spot on. But I can’t take any credit, it was 
just a fluke. 


The design 

Before I started, I just made a couple of drawings and 
decided what size I could get for the money I had and 
thought, well let’s pour the foundations. 

I allowed myself flexibility in the building — I 
wasn’t locked into a rigid plan. I’d sit and think about 
something and watch the way the sun came in and imagine, 
“Gee, I think I’ make the kitchen window full length for the 
morning sun”. It was the same with the downstairs lounge 
— I decided later on to have a big window facing the west 
just to get heaps of sunshine inside. 

That little window at the eastern end was an after- 
thought. I had some timber left over and I thought I’d use a 
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window to break up that big 
area of timber boards in the 
gable. 

It was much later into 
the building process that I 
decided to put the upstairs 
balcony in the western end. 
Originally I was going to have 
the other end overlooking the 
drive, but then I thought it 
would be better to be able to 
sit up the other end with a 
glass of wine and watch the 
sunset. 

The main thing with 
the dormer and the big kitchen 
window was to make the most 
of the lovely view over the 
garden, looking straight down 
the track through the tall tim- 
ber towards the creek. 

Pd like to have an earth 
floor. A concrete floor could 
mean another $300 and I still 
want to keep the costs down. But the atmosphere and feeling 
of the place also has a lot to do with it. I think a concrete floor 
feels ‘bare’ and ugly, it’s not ‘earthy’ at all. Also a poured 
floor is time-consuming. It'll take three months to dry, 
which will stop me — and I don’t want to be stopped. 

I wanted a cottage that had a solidness aboutit. I used 
all the big beams not just because it’s strong but because I 
wanted that feeling of chunkiness. I thought about the early 
houses the British built in Tasmania, you know the two- 
storey type. They’re not very big in area but they’re solid 
little houses and they always have that feeling of cosiness 
about them. 


Ceiling height 

The floor area of the cottage is only 18 feet by 14 feet. 
Ileft plenty of height to the ceiling so that I wouldn’t feel too 
boxed in. When you stand on the ground floor there’s a 
‘tallness’ about the inside which takes away any feeling of 
it being a little, cramped cabin — witha low cciling it would 
have felt too much like a cubby house. 

I won’t have such a high ceiling in the bigger house 
when I build it. P’ll probably bring the beams down by a 
course of bricks and maybe rest them on top of the window 
lintels. 


Inner strength 

Almost everything is screwed or bolted. There are no 
nails holding the main roof on at all, even the fascia boards 
are bolted on. I welded all the plates and brackets myself. I 
was pleased with that because I feel happy about the strength 
they offer the whole structure. I made all the brackets for the 
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a great spot to sit with a glass of wine 
and watch the sun go down. 


The balcony from below. 


fascia mountings too. These are a bit unconven- 
tional but I thought that if the beams aren’tall cut 
to the correct length it might get a bit awkward 
up there with a saw. So I decided to make the 
brackets so that they can be lined up on a 
stringline and put exactly where I needed them. 
The other advantage is that the fascias are big, 
foot-deep boards, so there is a bit of weight in 


The balcony at the western atd will be them. I thought they’d be better bolted on rather 


than just nailed. 
I’ve spoken to some people who think that’s 
too much and that it’d be a lot cheaper to build 


The view over the garden from the dormer window. 


The small window in the eastern gable was 
an afterthought to break up the timber 
panelling. 


something like this using secondhand material, but you can 
spend a lot of time and petrol running around after that sort 
of stuff. I’ve just gone the easiest way — I went to the closest 
mill for my timber, for example. I haven’t chased around at 
all and still at the end of the day my building reflects a 
reasonable price. 

I’ve used stuff that won’t deteriorate. But as an 
alternate-lifestyle-type builder, I’m probably still a bit 
conventional. Most people might build such a cottage a lot 
more ‘on the cheap’ and not worry because they prefer it 
looking more rustic. I’m trying to lean that way as I go but 
I like to join things up and make them look well-made and 
well-engineered. A little cottage, where the builder’s been 
a bit rough and used secondhand materials and old timbers 
and logs instead of machined timber, has a great atmosphere. 
But I think my cottage has atmosphere too — I think it'll be 
good when it’s finished. But I’ve still got to bend my old 
ways. You know, I still feel that a piece of wood has to be 
planed and sanded and that sort of thing. 


The dormer 

The dormer window was probably the biggest hold 
up and the hardest part, because I can’t visualise things too 
welland I couldn’t quite picture what I needed to do. I’d seen 
one before and thought, “Yeah, yeah, I know how todo that”. 
But when I came to do it I found it was a bit harder than I 
expected. I think this is a good example of the sort of area 


Neil used large beams for their strength and to create a sense of 
chunkiness. 


that frightens people, but when I dreamt this cottage up I 
didn’t want a big featureless roof. I wanted to break it up in 
the middle and I also wanted to be able to look down into the 
yard and the beautiful view. So I thought, I’m gonna have 
a dormer window. I didn’t really know how Pwas going to 
go about it but I said to myself, “Pll worry about that when 
I getthere’”. And that basically was the approach I had to the 
whole place. Because it is a simple structure I didn’t have to 
plan ahead too much. I had a basic idea of what I wanted. I 
knew how long it was going to be and how wide. I guess I 
had some basic knowledge of building — I'd worked on site 
with a builder, so I still remembered how to set out a 
stringline and all that. 


Mistakes? 

I felt I made a mistake with the plates and the tie rods 
through the courses of bricks in the corners. Instead of 
placing them back from the corners a little bit I built them 
close in to the corners. Now, because of the dampness that 
hit the building in wet weather, the compression of the bolts 
holding down the top plates combined with the moisture in 
the comers to put excessive pressure on the bricks. SoI’dsay 
that, if you anticipate getting wet corners at any stage, it pays 
to have the tie rods a bit farther in along the walls, say a foot 
or so from the corners. 

The bricks were exposed to the weather for a fair 
while, but the building’s stood up very well. The bricks are 
only just getting the first render so they’ve been in wet 
weather for a couple of years — something like 40 inches of 
rain a year — and only minimal problems have resulted from 
that. The bricks have stood up exceptionally well. 

I was particular about all my timber joints. They were 
all routed out where the doors and window frames fitted 
together. However, although it was a very tight fit to start 
with, I was using green timber — it was so green that water 
actually oozed out as I planed it — so some gaps opened up 
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considerably after 12 

months. I tried to stop 

this by painting the 

timber fairly regularly 

with linseed oil, 

which helped, but the 

twisting and shrink 

age did contribute to ` 
some cracking in the 

mortar around the 

doors. I’ve overcome 

this with rendering 

and it’s created no 

permanent problems. 

The gaps can be 

sorted out with some 

wedges and a plane, 

so in the end they . 
won’t notice. 

I think it’s 
worth mentioning 
that just because you 
getsomeone whosays 
they are a carpenter 
you assume that their 
advice is going to be 
correct. 

The first guy I 
got to help me with 
the dormer was a car- 
penter but recently 


he’d been working mainly on kitchens. [had to pull his work 


Neil started building his cottage just at weekends and during holidays. 
He has done virtually everything so far on his own, and he reckons it 
represents about a year’s work. He is obviously proud of his 
achievement — and so he should be. 


apart because I could 
tell he had done it 
wrong — although at 
that stage I still wasn’t 
quite sure how todoit 
myself. 

I had lots of dif- 
ferent advice from 
people which con- 
fused me because 
they all had different 
ways of explaining 
things. 

I quickly learned 
that you can always 
figure a way around 
something. There’s 
nothing you come up 
against that you can’t 
do — you always 
figure outa way. You 
might spend two or 
three days mucking 
around but, so what? 
And I’ve got a lovely 
spot to sit and think 
about things over a 
few cups of tea. 

Now, the roof 
capping is going tobe 
hard to put up there 


— but I’ve got this special ladder that I’ve welded up... 


Costs 
Concrete foundations $329 
Mudbricks — 

1100 ‘seconds’ from Mudbrick Circus, 

Kyneton, Victoria (57 cents each) $627 


Cartage $300 
Red clay bricks $145 
Roofing iron $416 
Forest green paint $70 
Timber (approx) $1200 


Miscellaneous 

(Linseed oil, turps, cement, lime, sand, 
hardware, steel reinforcement, plastic 
damp course, steel plate and rods, 


insulation foil) $1713 


Total $4800 
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Details of Neil's four square, mudbrick cottage 


Building commenced in November 1992. Since then Neil has taken one year off, so to 
February 1995 he's been working on the cottage for just over a year. 


Preparation work 
Bought land in June1992. 
Organised a large roof rack for Holden sedan. 


Made a trailer for the car, steel scaffolding and 
structural brackets for the cottage. 


He had to purchase wheelbarrow, cement mixer 
and a generator. 


He already had a comprehensive range of hand 
and power tools. 


‘Starter Pack’ is the flagship of Starting Point — which is an advisory service for earth builders started 
by earth building expert Cherie Forrester. Presented as a loose leaf binder, Starter Pack is mainly set 
out as a series of answers to the usual questions people ask about building earth houses. There is a 
directory of relevant businesses and a list of seminars organised by Cherie that includes ‘Practical 
skills in mudbrick making for women’, ‘Practical skills in rammed earth construction’ and ‘Creative and 
remunerative gardens’. In conjunction with the Starter Pack, Cherie has turned her mudbrick house 
into a display centre that features various earth building products (including mudbricks). A visit to the 
display centre also provides you with the opportunity to talk to Cherie about different building issues. 
So far, the Starter Pack is targeted at builders in Victoria, but the building information and advice 
applies Australia-wide, as the following extract about dealing with plumbing and plumbers shows. 


“Is it hard to put plumbing 
in a muddie?”’ 


How much money do you want to spend? 


You should have the following priority items 

Water, drainage, roofing, cooking, heating and 
fixtures (bath, basin, laundry, shower, hot water service). 
Many of these involve a plumber. 


What is your time frame for building? 


How much can you do yourselves? 


Choosing appliances and fittings 
This affects the design of your house and how it 
is plumbed. 


What can the plumber supply? What will 
you supply? 

Plumbers often like to supply in-ground and in- 
wall pipes and fittings. Because they know their system, 
they can quote more effectively on their preferred prod- 
ucts and the time it will take them to do the work. Consult 
the plumber about all other items that you wish to supply. 


Ordering 

If buying new specify make, model, capacity and 
colour. Leave no doubt by inspecting appliances and 
fittings in showrooms rather than buying from a bro- 
chure. Take the person’s name and position when you 
order and make sure you have and keep a detailed receipt. 


Delivery 
Included in quoted price? Insurance in transit? 


Have goods delivered when you can be on-site to receive 
them. Check goods off the delivery docket. Make sure 
they are in a useable condition. Have your camera ready 
to photograph any damaged goods. 


Storage and care while building 

Have a place to store things where they won’t 
suffer from impact damage or splashes from render or 
cement. Preferably cover with old sheets or tarps. Tape 
up fixtures and fittings. Ensure ‘helpers’ don’t wash 
brushes and grout sponges in sinks and drainage pipes. 


Choosing your plumber and working 
effectively together 

Choose someone local with experience in your 
style of building. (They are more likely to comply with 
your request to drop in and check progress if it’s on the 
way home). Obtain references for four previous jobs and 
check them out. Prepare yourself before you talk to 
plumbers. Know what type of heating, cooking, roof, 
preferred design and layout you want so that they can 
effectively advise you. Be guided by the plumber’s 
consultation in terms of possible conflicts in design and 
fitting. Obtain a written, detailed quote that is divided 
into sections. This enables both you and the plumber to 
know when and how much money is allocated to each 
stage as it is completed. 

Check work times. Will the plumber work at 
weckends? Is there a charge for phone consultations? 
Pay promptly on completion of quality work (and not 
before). 


+ Starter Pack costs $60 from Starting Point, PO Box 
222, Cockatoo, Victoria, 3781. Phone (059) 681 686. 
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Growing together in the city 


— Setting up an urban community garden — 


Community gardens can do more for local residents than just produce food — they 

can instill community spirit and personal satisfaction, they can offer different forms 

of employment and, as respected community activist, Bert King, points out, they can 
simply be great places in the city to spend your time. 


by Bert King 


West Brunswick, Victoria. 


HE community gardens in Dunstan Reserve in 

north west Brunswick, an inner suburb of Mel- 

bourne, won a special achievement award in Bruns- 
wick’s 1994 Conserver Awards. The gardens were started 
early in 1993, using money allocated through a Federal grant 
to convert what was a standard ‘Aussie’ park — solely an 
active sporting area — to one that would encourage ‘passive’ 
recreation. It also meant that local labour could be employed 
on the various works. Consultants were appointed by 
Brunswick Council to draw up an overall plan and consul- 
tation led to the idea of creating community gardens. 

The idea was eventually approved by Brunswick 
Council on the basis that, with so many flats in the area, 
garden plots could provide some of the flat dwellers with 
land on which to grow vegetables. A grant of $5,000 was 


Setting out the first half dozen plots in the Dunstan Reserve community gardens. 
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approved by the Council to kick-off the project. This 
covered the architect’s fee, a storage shed, piping for water 
and a meter, a perimeter fence of two-metre high cyclone 
mesh and a supply of tools and hoses. 

The gardens are in the north east corner of the 
Dunstan Reserve and cover an area approximately 32 by 30 
metres. The land, prepared by Brunswick Council’s Parks 
and Gardens staff, was converted from a bare strip of land to 
aworkable garden site. Initially, the soil was extremely poor 
but was much improved with the addition of loam, compost, 
stable straw, animal manures and gypsum to break up the 
clay. Volunteers set the 42 hardwood posts in concrete to 
mount the cyclone wire mesh fence, which was installed by 
afencing contractor. The land was subdivided into 37 plots, 
each six metres by three metres — a reasonable growing 
area. Local volunteers did all the preparatory work. A 
system of pathways was laid down, edged with reject rail- 
way sleepers. A water supply was piped in to five sets of taps 

to provide adequate 
watering facilities. 

We drew upaset 

of rules after getting 
advice from neigh- 
bouring suburbs that 
already had well estab- 
lished community gar- 
dens. The main opera- 
tion is run by acommit- 
tee. Plotholders pay an 
annual fee of $15 and 
each has a key to both 
sets of entrance gates 
and the storage shed. 

The gardens 

were ready to go in 
October 1993 when 
they were officially 
opened by the Mayor 
of Brunswick. There 
was extensive activity 
in the following two 
months to improve the 


we 


PA 


soil and establish summer crops. As well as the usual crops, 
such as tomatoes, there was a wide diversity of produce 
grown, introduced through the skills ofthe local multicultural 
gardeners, who concentrate on organic gardening methods 
and low water use. 

There is a pergola with two superbly crafted seats at 
the north west entrance to the gardens — a resting place for 
those who enjoy a walk through the area. We have installed 
a composting area and also started a herb garden. 

Community gardens can be seen as a form of urban 
agriculture and part of a move towards rebuilding cities that 
reflecta balance with Nature. They can also represent a step 
towards making cities sustainable. The local production of 
food can be revived by making public land available to 
people close to their homes. Other benefits we have seen 
from our gardens in north west Brunswick are: 
¢ the creation of a less ‘hostile’ environment; 

e the development of a sense of community and sharing; 


Mark the Spark 


Energy Options 
PO Box 37, Snug TAS 7054 
Phone: 018 123 890 
Fax: (002) 67 4591 
A/H: (002)67 4141 


Design, Supply and Installation 
of Remote Power Systems 
L-O-N-G life stainless steel hot water systems; 
solar/electric/wood etc. BIO Paints and much more! 
Free on-site quotations and delivery 


The gardens look very healthy now and boast plenty of produce. 


e the introduction of local 
employment; 

e the possibility of developing 
new skills and work satisfac- 
tion gained from growing 
food; 

e and the fostering of a 
multicultural outlook though 
interaction. 

This has been a suc- 
cessful venture for Brunswick 
with the gardens’ members 
doing some mighty work in 
setting up the project. 

After the initial council 
grant, the gardens are now 
self-supporting, although 
water use has been relatively 
heavy during the hot dry 
months, so there is still some 
learning to be done. 

We have had good 
summer crops and some planting of winter vegetables — 
next on the list is a proposal for planting a community 
orchard nearby. d 


e More information on the Dunstan Reserve gardens can be 
obtained from Bert King, 5/33 McLean Street, West 
Brunswick, Victoria, 3055. 


POLY-TUFF 


Polyethylene Water Tanks 


Superior Tanks... 


Tough 
No rust or 
corrosion 


One piece 
construction 


lz) Choice of 
colours 


Ps [7] Non toxic 


Visit our showrooms at... 
Lot 6 Princes Highway, 
ARI Ph: (059) 432 233 
Fax: (059) 432 268 
Industries 
Manufactured on 


... Made to Last! 
Officer 3809 
Australian Rotomoulding 
our premises. 
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Four metres of head for 
hydro power to burn 


One of the pleasures of a 
hydro electricity system is 
the continuous power that 
it can supply— unless the 
river or spring dries up, or, 
as in Ralph Whelan’s case, 
floods carry off your 
installation. Undeterred, 
Ralph started again and 
installed a Platypus Power 
Low Head turbine. Now the 
family enjoys as much 
power as it needs. 


by Sharon Barratt 
Bright, Victoria. 


HEN the October 1993 floods swept through 

Victoria, Ralph Whelan’s electricity supply 

went with them. His hydro system had com- 
prised a homemade undershot wheel and a car alternator. 
The flood was one of the worst ever in north east Victoria. It 
changed the course of the creek on Ralph’s place dramati- 
cally and it was the first time water had flooded the central 
business area of Bright. 

Ralph, Liala and their children, Jessica and Ben, have 
lived in the tranquil Wandiligong Valley for 12 years. Their 
owner-built log-end and mud cottage, with timber slab 
extension, was built at a cost that would turn the average 
mortgage holder green. Their house is definite proof that 
there is an alternative. Their five acres of land is surrounded 
by steep, heavily timbered Crown land. 

This time Ralph decided to install a Platypus Power 
Low Head turbine which could supply the house continually 
with 400 watts. A 150 mm pipeline runs 260 metres up hill, 
giving the unit a working head of four metres. On this site 
the unit uses 16 litres of water per second. Water is delivered 
to the turbine and battery shed, where eight six-volt, 200 
amp-hour batteries store the power. A 1500-watt inverter 
produces 240-volts, which is fed to the house by an under- 
ground cable. All water is directed back into the creek. 

Ben was most concerned while the installation was 
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Water feeds into the turbine at 16 litres per second... 


p 


. . . and flows back to the creek at a more leisurely pace. 


Ralph and Liala’s mud 
and log-end house, 
nestling among the forest 
in theWandiligong 
Valley. The house is 
supplied with 
continuous power via an 
underground cable from 
their hydro turbine. 


taking place because his duck had decided to nest within 
three feet of where the excavator had to pass while digging 
the trench for the pipeline. She continued to sit on her eggs 
the whole time. 

Laying the pipeline correctly is critical for a trouble- 
free hydro system — any air in the line restricts water flow 
and power output. The pipeline must keep a steady downhill 
fall at all times. Water intake areas and filters also need to 
be properly designed. 


Composting 
Toilet... 


@ Converts all household organic waste 
into valuable compost using composting 
worms and other beneficial organisms. 


DOWMUS TOILETS 


@ Use no water. 

© Costs about $6 per yeor to operate. 

© Have a glazed ceramic pedestal. 

© Are easily installed under slab, lowest or SAVE 


highest homes. 
? Even compost cardboard boxes, vegetable WATER 


@ 510s, paper, anything organic. ITIS 
A unit with a capacity for 6 adults full-time 
plus weekend visitors costs around $2625 PRECIOUS 


CONTACT ROBYN OR ELLA ON (074) 76 2100 
for a quote on your house 


Write to. Dowmus Pty Ltd, P.0. Box 51, Mapleton 4560. Fax (074) 41 4653 


“We’ ve now got power to burn,” says Ralph. “There 
are no more heavy restrictions on electricity, reading by 
lamplight or, ‘Nokids, youcan’t watch the TV’. Consequently 
our electrical appliances have been breeding, but we now 
enjoy the luxury of having as much power as most people 
take for granted.” ä 
e Platypus Power can be contacted at 37 Toorak Road, 
Bright, Victoria 3741. Phone (057) 552 383. 


QUICK SPIN WOOL 


Scoured and carded natural coloured and white 
wool tops. Plain dyed and blended shades of 
22 micron merino silver blended with: 

% alpaca % kid mohair/silk 

% cashmere % kid mohair/silk/alpaca 

% camel % angora rabbit 

+ flax ¢ kid mohair 

% alpaca/silk/camel/kid mohair. 

All in delightful colour ranges. Quick to spin, 
economical, no waste and luxurious to wear. 
Yams for weaving, knitting and dying. Earth 
Palette and Landscapes Dyes, Books, Ashford 
products, felting and quilting batts and tools. 
Craft workshop videos. Full sample range $10 
posted. 


QUICK-SPIN WOOL 
RMB 1215 Shelford Rd, Meredith, 3333. 
Fax or Phone: (052) 86 8224. CREDIT CARDS WELCOME. 
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‘Non-conventional’ homes 
open to visitors at Easter 


Owner builders on the mid north coast of New South Wales are opening their homes 
to visitors again this year as part of a self-drive tour of the Manning River area. It’s a 
great chance to see mudbrick, rammed earth, wattle and daub, and stone houses 
close up and to get to talk to their builders. 


by Catherine Calvin 
Taree, New South Wales. 


ORE than 20 homes near Forster, Taree and 
M Port Macquarie in New South Wales will be 

open to the public on Saturday, 15 April and 
Sunday, 16 April as a fundraising venture for the Manning 
River Rudolf Steiner school. 

This is the third year that the popular self-drive tour 
has been held. The list of mudbrick, poured earth, stone, 
timber, and wattle and daub homes has blossomed this year 
to include the Manning Valley’s first rammed earth dwell- 
ings, constructed by locals using Western Australian tech- 
niques. 

Most of the homes on the two-day tour are in idyllic 
out-of-town locations and are a great inspiration for aspiring 
home builders and those contemplating leaving the hectic 
pace of the city for an earthier lifestyle. It is also a chance to 
check out the area’s natural beauty — the peaceful seaside 
villages, majestic waterways and the miles and miles of 
farmland and forested hinterland. 

As an added attraction, some of the homes on the tour 
will also feature 
displays of envi- 
ronmentally 
friendly building 
and garden prod- 
ucts — everything 
from non-hybrid 
seeds through to 
permaculture sys- 
tems, minimum- 
risk pest manage- 
ment, biodynamic 
foods, wool insula- 
tion, cedar win- 
dows, leadlight 
panels, solar en- 
ergy systems and 
composting toilets. 
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The tour will feature rammed earth demonstrations. 


Builder and organiser of the tour, Walter Duber, 
typifies the boundless enthusiasm shown by the owner 
builders opening their homes for the tour. 

Walter and his wife Gisela, a draftsperson, live at 
Possum Brush with their two children. Both children attend 
the local Steiner school. The family lives in a temporary 
poured-earth dwelling, and work on the construction of their 
own wattle and daub house, which is near completion, 
between building assignments. 

Their new home is a balanced mix of stone, timber 
andearth. Itsits proudly astride stone piers and boasts a large 
stone fireplace. The sturdy timber frame will have a wattle 
and daub infill. The Colorbond roof is a hipped gable style 
and the building is set off by an open, all-round verandah. It 
isamajestic home that’s built for the harshness of Australia’s 
bush climate. 


Medieval dunny 
The Dubers’ neighbours at Possum Brush all live in 

mudbrick homes. They vary enormously from Chris and 
Susan Latsch’s house, which has a loft, a balcony and an 
attractive courtyard, to Megan and Nicko Stahl’s load- 
bearing, L-shaped 
house that also 
boasts a medieval, 
outdoor dunny. 

Almost all the 
homes on the tour 
are designed on 
passive solar prin- 
ciples, ensuring that 
they are warm and 
cosy in winter, yet 
exclude the strong 
Australian sun in 
summer. 

Appropriate de- 
sign and choice of 
materials was para- 
mount in the minds 


Megan and Nicko Stahlis’ medieval dunny. 


of Grant and Catherine Calvin when they designed their 
rammed earth home on three and a half acres just outside 
Taree. After braving the extremes of the Western Australian 
climate and seeing the favourable way rammed earth per- 
formed in both summer and winter, they were determined to 
introduce the new building technique to coastal New South 
Wales. 

The foot-thick walls are made from a terracotta- 
coloured, road-base gravel mixed with 10 percent off-white 
cement. The walls were compressed between steel formwork 
using pneumatic rammers. The result is extremely solid. 
The environmentally-friendly building material requires no 
mortaring, rendering, painting or plastering. 

If making mudbricks captures your interest, Terry 
and Heather Thompson have all the information. They have 
recently developed a mudbrick making machine to speed up 
the process. Their home at Kiwarrak Estate, south of Taree, 
is a prime example of how ‘classy’ a mudbrick home can be. 


Country cafés 

Scattered between the homes on the tour are a variety 
of small country cafés and galleries where you can stop to 
sample some unique country fare and get to know local 
artisans and craftspeople. 

The Bobin Bush Café Plus Herbs, on Elands Road, is 
one place you won’t want to miss. Owners John and Janeece 
Irving serve organic and homestyle foods, many of which 
are made with locally collected bush foods. They also offer 
a large range of different teas, coffees, juices, leomonades and 
ginger beers — it’s a perfect opportunity to relax during the 


tour and meet some of the locals. John and Janeece will 
happily show you around their organic herb farm and nurs- 
ery and their two-storey mudbrick, western red cedar and 
cypress pine home set on the banks of Bobin Creek. 


Specialist nurseries 

Several of the homes have specialist nurseries and 
well-developed permaculture gardens, which the owners are 
happy to take visitors around. Information about Rudolf 
Steiner education will also be available during the tour — all 
proceeds from the annual self-drive tour help finance the on- 
going costs of the community-based school. 

One of the school’s teachers, Kate Linecham, will be 
available for discussions with parents of prospective stu- 
dents at the poured earth and mudbrick home of Kevin 
Millican and Cheryl Meyer, at Mitchells Island, which is 
also part of the tour. Maps and guides for the self-drive tour 
are available for $15 each at the Taree, Forster, Kew and Port 
Macquarie Tourist Information Centres and, before the 
event, at the Manning River Centre for Rudolf Steiner 
Education, in Wingham Road, Taree. 


e Enquiries and bookings can also be directed to: Steiner 
School (065) 513 403 (school hours); Walter,Duber (065) 
543 214; Catherine Calvin (065) 512 626 (business hours); 
Kevin Millican (065) 532 852 (after hours). 


Nullarbor Forest d 
Timber Industries 


(All recycled timber) 
— BARRY DONCHI — 
Specialising in 
6 massive posts 


ts beams and lintels 


benchtop planks 


ows 

w 250 mm wide flooring and lining 
+ IRONBARK 
+ BLACKBUTT 
+ RED MAHOGANY 


+ TALLOW WOOD 
Baltic lining a specialty. 
Delivery arranged anywhere in Australia. 
GENUINE ENQUIRIES ONLY, PLEASE. 
Phone Echuca (Victoria), BH (054) 82 5197 
AH (054) 82 2508; Fax (054) 82 5208. 
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Functional Sculpture 
Prize Winner... 


The ‘Non-Standard Lamp’ 
Beats A High-Class Field 
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Artist, Cliff Burtt of Collingwood in 
Victoria, is the inaugural winner of the 
Gary Cullen Functional Sculpture Prize. 
The judging panel narrowly selected Cliff's 
entry, the 'Non-Standard Lamp' from eight 
finalists among the field of 50 or more top- 
quality entries from all parts of Australia. 

The judges considered Cliff's lamp to 
be a high-quality piece of sculpture, which 
also exhibited a touch of function (it 
actually works as a lamp as well). 

Some of the judges! comments were: 
"We liked the lamp because it is very 
unusual. It's quirky, well devised, and 
obviously great skill has gone into piecing 
it together. The whole form of the lamp 
looks balanced and would fit into an 
everyday setting very comfortably." 

The legs, internal elements and 
lamp shade neck are all fully adjustable. 
The piece is of mixed media. The main 
materials are steel, brass and aluminium. 
Fabrication techniques include arc welding, 
oxy cutting, brazing and lathe turning. 

Approximately 95 percent of the 
mass of the piece has been constructed 
from secondhand material, and some pieces, 
such as the internal ring gear, were hand- 
machined. 

The electrical cord has been con- 
cealed for the purpose of the photograph. 

Cliff Burtt can be contacted at 62 
Palmer Street, Collingwood, Victoria, 3066. 
Cliff will receive $750 in prize money. 


Congratulations Cliff! 


GARY CULLEN FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE PRIZE FINALISTS 


Functional Sculpture Prize finalists 


hard to separate 


Judging the Gary Cullen Functional Sculpture Prize was difficult. There are not many Art Prizes in 


Australia with the sorts of parameters we've set, so the range of entries was extremely diverse, as 


the following pages show. We look forward to the second annual Prize with some trepidation, but 


happy that the Prize is a successful event. 
Well-known artist, Russell Petherbridge 
of Central Victoria, was a good friend of Gary 
Cullen, and Gary would have been honoured 
to know that Russell entered the Prize which 
bears his name. Russell's entry is overleaf. 


Cowabunga! 


The Charmin’ Brahman Cow Cupboard 


Timothy Hone, of Turill in New South Wales, entered the 'Biodynamic 
Brahman Cow Cupboard' in the Prize. He made the cow cupboard at the 
request of a local farmer who wanted something "to reflect the lines, grace, 

and robustness of Brahman cattle, so I had some pictures close by while 

working", says Timothy. The kauri pine tail is hinged so it can swish, 
there is a second small compartment in the head which can be reached 
via the nose, and the horns are Queensland maple, and can be removed to 
produce a 'poll' Brahman. The cupboard is made mostly from recycled 
timbers. For biodynamic farmers like Timothy the horns, of course, "have 
great significance to agriculture and the universe’. 


The Cutting Lamp 


lan Baker of Bendigo in Victoria made 'The 
Cutting Lamp' from an old saw blade, 
polished with a bit of crazy grinding, and 
coated with clear estapol. The reflection of 
the saw blade puts out a soft yellow glow and 
a sharp shadow. The base of the lamp is part 
of an old automotive gear box, and the 
‘round table! is cast iron. 


ad 
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The 
DolphinTable 
and Chairs 
1993-94 


by Russell 
Petherbridge 


The Dolphin Table is 
fabricated mild steel with a 
highly polished surface, to 
seat three. 

The chairs are hand- 
formed mild steel bar. 

Both the table and 
chairs are finished with 
heavy duty clear lacquers. 

Russell can be con- 
tacted at RMB 364 
Kooroocheang, Victoria, 
3364. 


The Crystal 
Radio Set 


Richard McMahon, of Kalgoorlie in 
Western Australia, constructed this 
crystal radio set from junk. "It tunes 
to two different stations and is easily 
loud enough to hear when I'm sitting 


quietly," says Richard. 

"It uses no batteries and re- 
quires no pedalling, drawing all of its 
power from the antenna wire stretched 


across my back yard. It suits my 


aesthetics." 
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GARY CULLEN FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE PRIZE FINALISTS 


Periscope and Kaleidoscope 


This sculpture, from 
Annie Kennedy of 
Glendalough in West- 
em Australia, incorpo- 
tates a kaleidoscope and 
periscope which is oper- 
ated by turning the 
‘steering wheel' under the 
viewer. 

This drives the 
stain glass-filled wheel 
via belts and a shaft. It 
stands 196 cm high, 66 
cm wide and rotates 
around a central beam 


attached to the base. 


"Orpurblugreepy” 


Catherine Drysdale, of Purlewaugh in New South Wales, obtained the 
materials for this table from pulling apart a 1930s cKoertstz wool press. 
"The main shape I was drawn to working with was what ended up as 
the table top — it presented itself as arms and torso," says Catherine. 

"As we refer to the legs of tables, I saw it fitting to put old work 
boots on the feet." 


Chaise 
Longue 


Edgar G Nailor, of O'Connor 
in the ACT, designed and 
created this chaise longue 
with materials including his 
own handmade tiles, which 
he made in his garage. 

The chaise longue is 
two metres long, 900 mm 
wide and 660 mm high. 

The back rest repre- 
sents the sun, and the tiles 
along the bottom represent 
plants in a rainforest 
understorey. 
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— SECCND ANNUAL PRIZE NOW OPEN FOR ENTRIES — 


culle 
\ or Se ý 


£ FUNCTIONALS 
CULPTURE 


msasa OP | ZG on 


to encourage ingenuity in a usually market-restricted field, and to promote the idea that art can 
successfully meet function without compromise. 
piece may be of any material, but must be justifiably functional to some degree. 
guidelines are fairly loose to maximise the potential for variation. 
the winning artist will receive 


cash or equivalent value in tools. 


E E bs eee A Oe R a E ae 


lee ENTRY FORM ar 


E wikia beeen EA EE PEE A E E x state that my entry in the Gary Cullen Memorial Prize is entirely l 


l original and is created by myself, and | am happy for the photographs of my work to be reproduced in Earth Garden magazine. | 


l Sianed oein nasaan a An ENN Date................. | 
l hove included with my entry: Ç] copied photographs of my entry Ç] an explanation and description of my work I 
RULES & CONDITIONS 


1. All entries must be the original work of the entrant. 2. Photographs of the work will be the accepted initial means of entry for the Prize. 3. A statement of authenticity, verifying that the work 
has been created by the entrant, must accompany each entry. 4. All entries for the 1995 Prize must be received at the office of Earth Garden magazine (RMB 427 Trentham, Victoria, 3458) by 
5PM on 15 January, 1996. 5. The judging panel will consist of Michelle O’Brien, Sholto Turner, Lisa Phillipson, and Alan and Judith Gray. 6. The judges’ decision will be final, and nocorrespondence 
shall be entered into. 7. Entries should be accompanied by descriptive notes (approximately 500 words) of the work and the entry form above. 8. Photographs of the entries should be good quality 
black & white or colour prints (not negatives), which may be reproduced in Earth Garden on announcement of the winning entry. All photographs should be copies only which do not need to be 
returned to entrants. 9. Further verification may be necessary if the judges are not satisfied as to the authenticity of an entry. 10. FUNCTIONAL SCULPTURE is a factor which will be in the minds 
of the judges when assessing entries, however, the range of possible types of entries is broad. 11. Written and photographic works are not eligible for entry in the Prize. 12. The winner shall be 
notified by phone or mail, and can choose to receive the Prize in cash, or in tools of their choosing (or a combination of both), to the value of $750. 


Green methods 
for women 


In Earth People Write in EG 88, Salli Campbell requested information from our readers 
on alternative Earth-friendly methods for dealing with menstruation, apart from the 
current commercial products. The response was so good that Salli decided to put it 
all together. In the end there was just too much for one article, so here we present 
the first part. 


by Salli Campbell 


Blackwood, South Australia. 


HAT do women from every race, culture, gen- 
eration have in common? They menstruate. 
Why? Simply, because our bodies are going 


through the natural cycle of life to death — a powerful and 
universal fact. So, what do we use to catch our flows without 
damaging our fragile and beautiful environment? I will offer 
answers based on the information supplied to me by all the 
wonderful EG readers who responded to my call for help in 
Earth People Write in EG 88. The response I received was 
so overwhelming that I couldn’t keep all of this wonderful 
information to myself — I just have to share it. 

This information is not directed only to women. I 
hope that men of all ages will bring themselves in touch with 
a subject which has been classed ‘taboo’ for too long now. 


Disposable society 

Like most city dwellers, I was caught up in the fast, 
disposable society and I used the disposable sanitary napkins 
and tampons which are commercially available. I never felt 
100 percent comfortable with them, but they were certainly 
convenient at the time. Disposal of these products is not 
always so convenient for our environment, or ourselves, in 
the long term. Tampons are still flushed down the toilet only 
for them to be treated at waste plants before reaching our 
fragile aquatic world or, if we are lucky enough, a sanitary 


napkin service may be provided which burns the waste into 
our atmosphere. Or our community garbage tips are filled 
with more disposable waste — just what we need! 

Disposable products were often made from bleached 
cotton and plastic material until TSS (Toxic Shock Syn- 
drome) became apparent. Toxic shock is caused by bacteria 
sono matter what you use you should be aware of the risk and 
your hygiene. These days the manufacturers of disposable 
sanitary products are searching for safer materials to use, 
such as non-chlorine bleached pulp or rayon with 
polypropylene packaged in polyethylene covers. 

But what does this all mean to the average person 
who wants to live lightly on the Earth? More plastic to live 
with? Yes indeed. Low density polyethylene (polythene) is 
used for soft plastics like wrappers on tampons and packag- 
ing. According to the Green Home Handbook, (co-authored 
by Gillian Martlew and Shelley Silver, published by Harper 
Collins at $12.95), polythene is a suspected cancer-causing 
agent. Before you race off to your doctor or naturopath to 
find out if you are a victim of polythene, read through the 
Green Home Handbook and acknowledge the other com- 
ments made about all of the chemicals we live with. The 
information provided is in-depth and definitely an eye opener. 
Even if you aren’t ‘green’, it just might change your attitude 
towards the way you live. 

You do not have to expose yourself to these unneces- 
sary chemicals, nor do you need to use expensive disposable 
sanitary products. There is a safer way. Basically, the choice 
is yours and so are your actions. 


As females, we and our hormones are not the same. 
In fact, we are so different from each other we may not be 
able to use exactly the same ‘green’ method. What works for 


isn’t just one method. There are plenty for you to choose 
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RAD-PADS — a clever design. The 
pocket holds the flannelette towelling 
in place; the press stud on the 
‘wings’ lets you clip the pad under- 
neath your knickers. 


from so you can experiment and try them for yourselves. 
And to our male readers, you might just be surprised to learn 
how youcan play a big part of this experimentation with your 
partner. If you’re keen, both of you just might enjoy 
yourselves (more in Part Two). ý 

The thought of touching my blood was unpleasant to 
me — even ‘unclean’. I was so wrong. Advertising 
promoting ‘pure’ whiteness and the perfect body and the use 
of commercial sanitary products had given me this miscon- 
ception. Your own blood is not something to be afraid of. It 
is easy to handle, especially compared to a soiled nappy, and 
it is perfectly safe. 

Now I look forward to supplying a natural fertiliser 
for my favourite plants every month and it has helped me 
bond with Mother Nature and my own femininity, which in 
turn helps provide a greater understanding of myself. 


Irritable and moody 

I know that during a period I become irritable and 
moody and that I just want to be left alone. As my energy 
depletes, I need to search for the strength to cope with my 
daily routine. Meditation, regular exercise and/or continual 
movement, a wholesome, varied diet with the help of herbal 
teas, and the general knowledge of what my body is going 
through, all help me prepare for my energy loss. 
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The flow 
of blood helps re- 
move any toxins, 
pollutants, nega- 
tivity and/or en- 
ergy blocks from our bodies — so it can be a time for 
celebration and relaxation. 

I’ll be discussing at least a dozen different methods 
over forthcoming issues of Earth Garden. But Ill start with 
the methods I have tried. Remember, if you are not happy 
with your initial choice, try another method — and keep 
doing so until you are happy and comfortable with your 
selection. 

The first method I tried was RAD-PADS. This 
product was recommended by several EG readers, so I had 
to try it first. I must admit I was impressed, especially 
because the product is Australian-made and owned, is recy- 
clable and cheap. 


Clever design 

This clever design is comfortable because the pad 
moulds to your body — it uses wings with a press stud to clip 
underneath your knickers. It is diamond shaped with a 
pocket to hold the flannelette towelling in place. For lighter 
days you may not need to use the flannelette and this can be 
removed easily, but they also come in three different thick- 
nesses to suit all needs. 

They are made in various colours, instead of so- 
called ‘pure white’, and they are easy to clean. Just soak in 
cold water then throw them into your next wash using 
biodegradable detergent (see below). The soak water then 
becomes a fantastic fertiliser for your favourite plants. I 
recommend you use knickers that offer extra support and 
comfort. 

If you are interested in RAD-PADS contact Rachel 
Greig, 240 Sydney Road, Brunswick, Victoria, 3056, or 
phone (03) 388 0448. 

(Rachel’s’ motto is “Heal ourselves - Healing our 
world’.) 


sposable pads 
hree round [rips 


sy Rachel Greig) 


Natural tampon 

The next method I have tried is a natural tampon from 
our environment — a sea sponge. Many pcople have 
reservations about using these sponges and rightfully so — 
the usual method used to obtain the sponges for retail 
purposes is by blasting the sea beds, so they can be collected 
easily. 

If you decide to try a sponge, look for them on the 
beach instead of in the shops. When selecting a sponge 
ensure that it doesn’t come from a polluted sea— suchas the 
Mediterranean. 

Once you sterilise the sponge in vinegar it softens so 
you can mould it into the shape of a tampon. This makes it 


Live bands, Permaculture, 
fish farming, chemical free 
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THE 


GOOD EARTH 


Festival 


Saturday 22 & Sunday 23 April 
Old Gippstown Pioneer Township 
Princes Highway, Moe, Victoria 


Celebrating 
the best of 
Gippsland 


Set in an authentic historic township 
amid scenic parkland. 
FOOD, FARMING AND FASCINATION 


Enquiries: (051) 27 3082 
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simple to insert. Thread dental floss or cotton to the base of 
the sponge, so it can easily be removed. 

To clean it, soak it in cold water and then sterilise it 
in vinegar and, of course, change the dental floss or cotton, 
then dry it out for next time. While you get used to the 
porosity of your sponge — they are all different — I suggest 
you use a pad as a back-up. 

This method is slightly more messy than using just a 
pad but, like all methods, it has a purpose and is ideal for 
swimming or when you need to wear tight fitting clothing. 

There are several ways that those readers handy at 
sewing can make their own. There is a pattern for making 
your own ina book Hygeia—A Woman’ s Herbalby Jeannine 
Parvati (available in bookstores, libraries, women’s health 
centres, if your State is lucky enough to have one, or from 
Good Medicine Books — see Unclassifieds on page 94 and 
the panel on page 60). The pattern is for a pad that has a 
supporting belt that uses Velcro to hold the pad in place. 
Herbs are an essential part of this garment. 


Biodegradable detergent 


Half cake of pure soap, grated, 

half cup of washing soda crystals, 

half cup of vinegar, 

one litre of tepid water, 

four and a half litres of hot water, 

four litres of cold water, 

half teaspoon of eucalyptus and/or lavender oil. 


Boil grated soap and tepid water, then add crystals. 
Once dissolved, add vinegar, stir thoroughly and 
remove from heat. Add the oil(s) then hot and cold 
water. Leave overnight to let it solidify. Use two to 
three cups per load, depending on size of wash. 
The recipe makes ten litres and costs approxi- 
mately $1. It should last about two to three weeks 
for an average family. 


Natural products using old recipes that have 
minimum environmental impact yet are 
effective at reasonable prices. 

Many of these products have been designed 
especially for people with allergies & sensitive skin. 


* Cleaning Products »* Shampoos/Conditioners 
* Skin Care * Facial Cremes & Toners 
* Fragrances * Bubble Bath * Cremes * Extracts 
* Essential/Massage/Cold Pressed/Healing Oils 


For a complete catalogue, send a stamped SAE to 
10 Emerald Court, Belmont VIC 3216. 
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I’ve not made one yet, basically due to my lack of 
sewing skills. If you try it, please let me know how it goes. 
The estimated cost of materials is $5-$ 10 depending on your 
measurements and the type of cloth you decide to use. 


A couple of readers suggested the following idea. 
Cut 100 percent cotton nappies or towels into 20 cm by 25 
cm strips and fold into four lengthways to suit. These are 
well recommended for heavy days, but you can’t wear super- 
tight clothing. To wash, soak them in cold water and wring 
out and then throw them into the normal wash with a little 
white vinegar to help remove stains and soap residue, or use 
biodegradable detergent. The soak water can then be sa- 
voured by Mother Earth. This method is taught as the Native 


HYGIEIA: A WOMAN’S HERBAL is one of the first books to 
interweave the ancient practice of herbalism with the new women’s 
consciousness and wholistic health. It is an encyclopedic work that 
covers birth control, menstruation, menopause, pregnancy, 
childbirth, nursing, nutritional and self-healing remedies, infertility 
and aphrodisiacs. It features personal stories, dreams and poems and 
the text includes many drawings and photographs of women and their 
plant allies. The author, Jeannine Parvati, is internationally 
respected as a teacher of womancraft, and a pre and perinatal 
psychology educator. She is also the mother of six naturally-born 
children. Published by the Freestone Collective in USA, 

HYGIEIA: A WOMAN’S HERBAL can be ordered from Good 
Medicine Books, ‘Weeroona’, Guys Forest, Victoria, 3709. Phone 
(060) 371 366. Price $30.00. 


American Indian way — if anyone is interested in more 
information on these ways, write to Mrs D Green, PO Box 
188, Somerville, 3912. 

Cotton cloth was the usual method used by my 
mother’s generation when they where young. Itis similar to 
that described above but they cleaned them with Velvet soap 
and then rinsed in boiling water. Smaller pieces can be used 
on lighter days and a safety pin attached to the front of your 
underwear will hold them in place. If you try this method, 
I suggest you use a colour other than white. 


I look forward to any response or feedback about all this 
information and if any readers know of any other ‘green 
methods’ I would be interested to hear about them. Please 
write to PO Box 380, Blackwood, SA, 5051. 


TYPE COST 


Sm-$4; M-$4.30; L-$4.60 
plus postage & handling 


RAD-PADS 


$3 to $5 if purchased. 
Free if found 


Natural sea sponge 


Nappies/Towels $2-$3 


Flannelette $2-3 each 
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Green Methods 


MADE OF 


100 percent cotton and flannelette 
towelling. Various colours and sizes 


100 percent cotton 


100 percent reinforced 
flannelette cloth 


To clean, soak first in cold water then wash in biodegradable detergent. Use soak water on your plants. 


HOW TO USE 


Clips under your knickers 


Insert after dampening. 
Attach dental floss so it can 
then easily be removed. 


Asapad. Cutinto 20cm x 25 
cm and fold into four length- 
ways to suit. 


Used as a pad. Fold inwards 
on both sides (double thick- 
ness) to fit into your knickers. 


Portable Pyramid Power 


~ A hybrid energy unit you can take anywhere ~ 


PYRAMID POWER is a self-contained solar/diesel hybrid 
system with an integrated tracker for its solar panels. The 
unit was designed by Steve Garrett and Stephen Mundy of 
DCFX Solar in Pambula, New South Wales, for Southeastern 
Renewable Energy, and it was unveiled at the SOLAR ’94 
conference in Sydney late last year. 

The standard set-up can deliver up to 4,800 watt- 
hours daily from solar input. The unit is two metres square 
at the base and includes a sine wave inverter and microproc- 
essor controls, a four-kVA back-up diesel generator and 
sealed or wet lead acid storage batteries. The microproces- 
sor automatically checks the batteries twice a day and, if top- 
up charging is required, will kick in the generator, which can 
also be activated manually to cater for large loads. 

The solar collector panels fold in for transportation, 
so the entire unit can be delivered on the back of a small truck 
and unloaded easily almost anywhere. It takes only a few 
minutes to connect Pyramid Power to household wiring and 
render the whole installation fully operational. 

Another feature of the system is that it can also 


operate using the Platypus Power Low Head hydro 
unit and there is facility for connecting to a wind 
turbine or to add more solar modules. 
Southeastern Renewable Energy is the 
‘renewables’ business unit of Illawarra Electricity, 
based in Wollongong, New South Wales. Leasing 
options are available for Pyramid Power which makes the 
unit ideal for temporary situations, too. 
For more information on Pyramid Power contact 
Southeastern Renewable Energy on (Freecall) 1 800 644550 


for (042) 282 999, or fax (042) 282 890. 


RECYCLED BUILDING 
MATERIALS 


We’ve got everything imaginable for the 
environmentally conscious home builder, 
and more! 


Phone: LEON 018 390 274 
(03) 531 2795 


INDUSTRIAL SALVAGE 
OLD GEELONG RD., LAVERTON, VIC. 
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How to build 
retaining walls 


A retaining wall will prevent erosion in a vertical or near vertical earth face — at the 
edge of an excavation, for example. Here Bob Rich looks at different and inexpensive 
ways to build this type of wall. 


by Bob Rich 


Healesville, Victoria. 


big steps, the retaining walls are part of the load 
bearing structure, and by law these walls have to be 
designed by a civil engineer. So here T11 deal only with free- 
standing, retaining walls such as you'd use for landscaping. 
Soil stability varies, so look at the slopes of nearby 
road cuttings to see what would be a safe angle for the soil 
in your area. Stable soil should stay without support even if 
the batter (side of the cutting) is near-vertical. Unstable soil, 
however, will slip after heavy rain even if the cutting is at 
about 30 degrees. 


I N A house with a cellar, or one that is split level with 


sleepers on edge 


A SER 
step dug out to} i7 “tee 


take sleeper 
and post 


compacted soil 
backfill 


A sleeper retaining wall 
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1 
| |! post depth in ground 
'—!/ is one fifth of above 
ground length 


The higher the batter, the more likely it is to slip, so 
terracing is a good idea — divide the wall into a number of 
level steps, separated by mini-cuttings. Each of these can 
then have a less massive retaining wall. If the excavation is 
done by machine, get the batter compacted. This stabilises 
it and the need for a retaining wall is often eliminated. The 
only disadvantage is, the roots of useful plants may be unable 
to penetrate the hard soil (weed roots have no trouble, of 
course), so you might have to break through the crust with a 
crowbar before planting. Topsoil will wash off a compacted 
batter, so hold it in place with logs or old sleepers or put a net 
over some leaf mould or such like. 

Where a retaining wall is needed, always allow for 
drainage of water from behind it. It should have a slope, 
although this can be steeper than the slope of the batter. A 
wall with curves or angles is more stable than a straight one. 


Materials 

A retaining wall can be made from concrete, masonry 
(bricks, concrete blocks or mortared stones), dry stone (no 
mortar), heavy timbers — or with ingenuity. 

A concrete or masonry wall needs drainage holes 
through it at the base because the hydrostatic pressure of 
water build-up has enormous force and will push the wall 
over otherwise. 

A timberretaining wall consists of logs or sleepers on 
top of each other. They are usually held in place by posts or 
large pegs driven into the ground on the downhill side. Use 
earth fill between the wall and the batter. 

And use a durable species of timber — sapwood in 
contact with soil will rot. Don’t use new timber because: 
e it usually costs more; 

* green wood is more likely to rot than seasoned wood: 
e trees are the lungs of the planet. We squander them at our 
peril. 


Using rubbish 

‘Rubbish’ can make excellent retain- 
ing walls. Consider using old tyres. Fill each 
row with soil. Set the next row back enough to 


expose some soil and plant a shrub or creeper in 

there. Also place soil between the tyres and the E&Y 
batter. However, I wouldn’t use tyres where a ae 
there is any chance of them catching fire (say, is 

from a fierce bushfire). (¢ 


Empty tin cans L } 
Low (up to one metre) vertical walls ¢ = 


can be made from large (say one kg) empty 
cans. Punch holes on opposite sides of the 


can, and fill it with soil. Lie it with holes - 
facing up and down. This allows water to Qh 
drain through. Put seeds or a seedling in each * Sas 
tin. The roots will begin to hold the wall S&T 
together long before the metal rusts away. at St pi che = 
You’ll os oe aD = reel 
SQ need some- m sal : Se 
. < thing to stop Tyres as a retaining wall climbers low down 
OW the tins 
á = T from rolling off side- works best in a nook or corner where it is enclosed by other 
YS ` ways —acouple of star walls. 
i pickets driven into the There is no reason to make all your rețaining walls 
ground will do. This look the same. Your garden can be more interesting if there 
kind of retaining wall is a variety of materials and textures that blend in or contrast. 


100min nail 


77 e O 

side held ii oe 

piece of wood acts by two S 
as anvil. Other end star posts R 


is nailed or 
clamped down. 


Punching holes neighbouring 
in a can can ready for soil Each can and the gaps are filled with soil cutting 


Starter Pack 
Full of info: Who's who; 
Flowcharts; Key providers; Your 


& STRATH STEAM (J 


Full size stationary and marine steam engines 
for alternative energy systems and boats 


f - SYSTEMS START FROM APPROXIMATELY $6,000 - 


questions answered; Saves you time 


and money; On-going support ... 
Seminars - on landscaping; renumerative 


gardens; stone or mud?; all hands-on ... 
= Starter Pack trom 
STARTING POINT 


Everything to get you started! 
059 681 686 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylors Lane, Strathalbyn, SA, 5255. 
5) 362 489, Fax (085) 362 113. 


Cherie 
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ROWING food organically can offer at least three 
food that is more nutritious and not 

contaminated by harmful pesticides or herbicides; 
it cares for the environment; and it works 


rewards: 


closely with Nature. 


I realise that am not saying any- 
thing new to readers of Earth Garden and 
I guess I take it for granted that my friends 


tropical garden 


and family share 
similar beliefs. 
That is why itcame 
as quite a shock 
when my new 
neighbours turned 
out to be — yes 
you’ ve guessed it — ‘chemical’ 
gardeners! 

Fourteen years ago, I too 
used herbicides, pesticides and 
petrochemical fertilisers, being 
totally unaware of the nature of 
their toxicity. After reading and 
absorbing a great deal of infor- 
mation, I realised the damage 
‘conventional’ gardening and 
farming can do to farmers, their 
families and the environment. 

Now I find growing or- 
ganically as natural as breath- 
ing. I simply cannot understand 
people (and I know there are lots 
of them) who care so little for 
their own health, and the well 
being of our beautiful Planet. It 
astounds me that the founders of 
Earth Garden magazine, Keith 
and Irene Smith, were aware of 
the benefits of organic growing 
over 20 years ago! 

Late last year, myself and 
a friend, who is an environmen- 
tal engineer made a submission 
to our local council members to 
stop the use of the herbicides 
2,4,5-T and 2,4-D, which are still 
widely used in Queensland to 
control noxious weeds. We pre- 


sented them with a range of safer alternatives. 
The council members listened politely, but so 
far, I have not received a response. 

Noxious weeds can be a problem on 
small properties and if you don’t eradicate them, councils 
can order the use of herbicides. My new neighbour planned 
to spray a large area of groundsel (a noxious weed), which 
is growing in a gully adjacent to my property, with 2,4,5-T. 
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In my 


Organic gardening 
in warmer areas 


cs 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 
NLS Sr ETRE 


control. 
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Naturally I was horrified, so I gained his permission to 
eradicate the weed using non-toxic controls. 
control of noxious weeds can be quite a problem to organic 
gardeners, so I thought I'd offer some 
possible solutions. 

Groundsel can be controlled by cut- 
ting down each plant and piling the foliage 
ontop ofthe stump. Swab the stumps with 


Non-toxic 


kerosene immedi- 
ately after cutting 
to help control re- 
growth. I know 
that a local na- 
tional park ranger 
has successfully 
used full strength seawater to 
control weed growth in forest 
areas. Usually two or three ap- 
plications are necessary, but as 
the weeds die, the seawater 
seems to stimulate the growth of 
other vegetation such as ferns 
and groundcovers. 

Nut grass is a terrible 
problem in areas of Queensland. 
This very hardy grass can push 
through thick plastic (it came up 
in my swimming pool a few 
years ago), cardboard, and can 
grow througha thick mulch with 
the greatest ease. The problem 
with nut grass is that it sends 
small ‘nuts’ deep into the soil, 
which, when conditions are 
suitable, send up shoots. These 
multiply under the soil and can 
quickly cover an area with grass. 

If nut grass is in your 
vegetable garden, the best plan 
is to move the garden. But in 
other areas control it by digging 
the area over deeply, remove all 
the nuts, and then dig out any 
grass shoots from the nuts that 
have been missed. 

Another method I have 
been trialling is tospray the grass 


with full strength household ammonia. Spray 
at noon or the hottest part of the day for the 
best effect. Within a few days the grass will 
turn yellow and die. Although the ‘nuts’ will 
send up new shoots, this method will keep nut grass under 


Many gardeners in the southern parts of Queensland 
have noticed recently that during the summer months the 


heat from the sun has changed from ‘hot’ to 
‘burning’ — an intense heat, similar to that from an 
electric element. 

In early January, I worked in the garden until 11:30 
am. I was wearing a sleeveless cotton blouse and 
shorts. I felt that I was quite well protected. Later, 
when I jumped in the shower, I was amazed and 
rather surprised to see that my back was quite badly 
sun-burned. The rays from the sun had been strong enough 
to penetrate my cotton blouse. Now I wear an old Earth 
Garden T-shirt, because only a tightly woven, cotton gar- 
ment seems to give protection from the hot tropical sunshine. 


Ginger, garlic and fruit-salad fruit 

Well, it’s autumn again and a good time to plant 
ginger. It is easy to grow and quite an attractive plant in the 
garden and is great to use in curries and oriental dishes. 
Ginger is a perennial, with thick, fleshy roots and prefers a 
rich, well-drained soil in a sunny area. It grows to a height 
of 90 cm. 

I planted two or three sprouted roots 45 cm apart. 
(Buy them from the vegie shop and leave until they start to 
sprout.) Water them only when they are growing strongly 
and harvest the roots when they’re thick and fully formed. 
Dry in the sun for a few days before using. 

Notropical garden is complete without afew monstera 
deliciosas — an ornamental tropical and subtropical climber 
from Mexico. I use it as a shrub- 
bery plant, a groundcover under 
trees, or in shade where few 
other shrubs will grow. It also 
produces the most delicious 
tasting fruit called the fruit- 
salad fruit. 

It likes excellent drain- 
age andample water, although 
the foliage will burn in full 
sun. The fruit takes a year to 
mature and is ready for eating 


when the lower scales on the 
Dried Foods and 


NAR the lowest 


| HOME FOOD DEHYDRATOR running costs... 
WITHOUT CHEMICALS or PRESERVATIVES 
$295: plus delivery A 
FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: — 
Nara Products P.O. Box 512 Maleny Q 4552 Ph: (074) 943 611 


fruit-salad fruit 


For the Tastiest 


Pax: (074) 943 423 
S.A. Basically Healthy Strathalbyn (085) 363 072 
W.A. Green Earth Herbs Baldivis (095) 241 251 
Tas. Simply Living Products (004) 961 043 
North Qld. Townsville Wholefoods Townsville (077) 213 130 
ic. Bendigo Health Foods (054) 413 542 


fruit swell and crack. The 
scales will then pull off read- 
ily, with the fruit ripening a 
little each day. A disadvan- 
tage with fruit-salad fruit is that 
it can only be eaten a little at a 
time, and eating unripe portions 
causes intense irritation to the lips 
and tongue. It is easy to propagate 
by simply cutting off apiece of stem 
and planting it— I have just planted 
another three cuttings in the 
shady areas of the garden. Al- 
though extremely decorative 
and productive, monsteras are 
hardy and only need a light 
dressing of compost twice or 
three times a year. 

During the next eight weeks, I will be planting all my 
favourite winter vegetables — broccoli, cabbage, cauli- 
flower, peas, carrots and onions. 

Planting times can vary in the warmer climates of 
Australia because the area is so vast, but seeds seem to 
‘know’ the correct time to germinate. I have often sowed 
seed which has remained dormant until the weather is 
sufficiently cool. A good guide to sowing winter vegetables 
is when night-time temperatures in your own area have 
become permanently and noticeably cooler. 

I’ve just finished preparing a garlic bed, ready for 
autumn planting. Garlic is a greedy feeder, so I dug heaps of 
compost, and animal and poultry manure into the soil. A rich 
soil mixture will produce fat, healthy bulbs. I press the 
“bulblets’ into five cm drills about 15 cm apart, cover with 
soil and then water in thoroughly. Then I sprinkle a light 
mulch of grass clippings over the top. In seven to ten days, 
the spear-like, grey-green leaves will appear, with the bulbs 
ready to harvest in September. 

Autumn is a magic time in the tropics — the days and 
evenings are cooler so working in the garden is a very 
pleasant way to spend a few hours getting close to Nature. 


ginger 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints presents bush skills and farm tips each 
issue. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have any 
hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, Jillaroo 
Farm Hints, RSD Goongerah, Victoria, 3888. 


Lining timber walls Gulf knot instead 
A cheap and effective way to line a timber wall is to of a buckle 
mix two parts sand to one part brickie’s lime with enough The traditional gulf 


water to make it good and thick. knot is handy for re- 
This can Asai over sa pairing the reins if 
mesh which has been tacke your horse pulls back 
up on the wall — old, dis-, 
: x _ torted chook wire from also a. decorative 
~ J- the local tip will do the way to join a strip of 
~% _ job. Wear rubber gloves leather onto aring, for 
to spread the mix thickly 


when tied up — it’s 


ie whatever purpose. 

over the wall, forcing it Cit onéeendof 

into the wire, then smooth a leather strap into 

it out with a trowel. It threestrips, as shown. 

will dry a grey colour but Fold the leather over 

: _ can be painted with a and twist each strip around 

whitewash of lime and water, mixed to a paint consistency. once. ‘Stick the uncat end 
For a stickier, less brittle mix, I’ve used fresh cow poo and through the ring (bridle bit 
lime, instead of sand and lime. In fact, I’ve chinked up the andsoon)andthen through 
cracks between the slabs of my house with this mix. Arough each twist and pull it up 
surface is needed for it to ‘grab’ and stay put. These recipes tight. 
are only good for walls that don’t see much rain. Thisreplaces the need 


for a buckle because it can 
Ned’s bullet holder — great for hammers be undone for cleaning or 
Did you know Ned Kelly used an old oiling and is stronger (and 
Keen’s mustard tin fixed onto Cheaper) than fixing the 

PD -a his belt as a bullet holder? strap with rivets. 


Sti yf. These daysa similar set- 
el! = upcanbeusedtohold = Tangle-free rope 

a i a hammer. Sim- Hanks of rope can be wound up neatly and hung by 

ply cut out the the loose end 
bottom of the to keep them 
tin. Attacha tidy and tan- 
leather or gle-free. Af- 
webbing ter coiling the 
strap to run rope, take 
your belt three turns 
through and around the 
just drop top, poke a bit 
your ham- through, flip 
mer into the over and pull 
tin. snug. 
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And from our readers... 


Space-saving clothes line 

A space-saving idea for those with cither large wash- 
ing loads or a small clothes line is to string up two wires 
about 40 to 50 cm apart and hang the clothes in a zig-zag 
fashion between them. Sheets and larger items can be 
concertinaed back and forward. 
Sharon East, Horsham, Victoria. 
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Cheap ‘galvo’ grate 

A simple piece of galvanised tin perforated with 
three-quarter inch holes and supported by two, half-inch 
scrap steel rods lasted for six Tasmanian winters in our 
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liberally-fired combustion stove. It was still workable when 
we replaced it this year with a perforated sheet of stainless 
steel, just to turn it into a ‘lifetime guarantee’ job. Cast iron 
seems quite inappropriate for a situation where temperature 
differences and changes are extreme. 

Hans Schwabe, Port Sorell, Tasmania. 


Reuse that old T-shirt 

If a T-shirt has wom around the neck, cut off below 
the sleeves. Turn upside down, slit down the sides for 
sleeves and sew a few stitches at the top for the shoulders. 
Roma Roe, Townsville, Queensland. 


Kettle saucepan lid 

Instead of using a lid when cooking vegies, place a 
kettle of water over the saucepan. The kettle will be just off 
the boil when the vegies are done. 


Sexing new chicks 

A method of sexing day-old chicks is to look at the 
feathers under the wing. In the female they are noticeably 
more developed than in the male, but the male chick quickly 
catches up. 
John Guest, Rockhampton, Queensland. 


SLOW COMBUSTION Se ae 
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A home for $1,000? 


Finding and using free materials 


In EG 90, Peter presented a fictitious bet on the possibility of building a 
home for less than $1,000. He wrote about the first, important stage that’s 
necessary to achieve it: choosing the right land in the right place. In this 

part of the project he looks at how to source the cheapest materials and 

ways to build with them to stay within the set budget. 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


O HELP me stay below the set budget of my 
i fictitious bet of building a home for a $1,000, I 
would first seek land beyond the suburban fringe. 
Building close to city centres limits the alternatives that can 
help to keep costs of building low, and costs you a lot more 
for the land in the first place. An on-going, old gold mining 
town, maybe even established from early settlement, would 
be ideal for three reasons. 
1. The town is likely to provide all basic everyday purchase 
needs. 
2. The ground should be suitable to use as a building medium 
and provide stable foundation. 
3. The old homes, farmhouses, cottages or sheds in the area, 
could provide resource centres for building materials (if they 
are derelict, of course). 

Having selected my town, I now look for a block that 
has shale or a sandstone reef that shelves out somewhere, as 
a flattish, rocky platform. (This is not impossible — we own 
such a vacant block on a small subdivision with no naughty, 
restrictive covenants.) The land is still likely to have soil on 
it, which should be suitable for earth construction, and the 
rubble rock on the block or nearby would serve for stone 
walling. A bush setting is preferable, although not vital, 
provided the general township is in a forested region that has 
some farm land. 

A ‘good’ rubbish tip in the town can be a valuable 
asset, as can other features such as creek or river beds laden 
with rock, old mining mullock heaps and roadside cuttings. 

Also valuable is a sympathetic council with a building 
surveyor and inspector whose attitudes are to help the 
community they work for, rather than force the community 
to cower to their autocratic demands. 

A car and a trailer is an absolute must — a four- 
wheel-drive and a tandem trailer would be even better. 

Before the plans are drawn up, look at your options 
and decide what type of home you are going to build. 


* architect and builder 
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Timber, earth, brick or stone? 

Light frames and cladding do not require concrete 
footings under walls. You could use a slab but that could 
blow the budget before you start. Timber homes could sit on 
the ground and need to make use of a rock platform. Use 
timber stumps because concrete ones are more difficult to 
salvage and generally need to be set in and on concrete pads. 
You could make brick piers to take the place of stumps, but 
this means having to buy cement, even if you could salvage 
sand free, to make mortar. The piers could be laid in soil or 
on top of a rock platform without 
separate pad footings. 

Salvage old red gum, 
jarrah, box or ironbark 
timbers, in either large 
or small size sections, 
to use as stumps — if 
they’re large enough in 
cross section, they won’t 
even require sole plates. 
For smaller timbers, you 
could use off-cuts of 
railway sleepers or larg- 
ish flat rocks for sole 
plates in the bottom of 
the post holes. Once the 
stumps are in you can 
backfill the holes with 
the soil dug out previ- 
ously. Do not use con- 


large size post 


ram soil back into stump 
hole — do not use cement 


smaller bush post 
or salavaged red << 
gum, box, jarrah < 
or iron bark ; 
section of timber F 


railway sleeper off-cut or flatish 
block of stone as stump pad 


crete around timber because it will rot 
and the cement will chew into your 
budget.* 

So, you are out of the 
ground and it hasn’t cost you a 
cracker for materials (just petrol 
money, time and effort). Next 
you need the basic timbers for 
floor joists, bearers, walls, ceil- 
ing (or upper floor) and roof 
framing. You can use dead bush 
poles — they are free, but require 
a lot of preparation, selection and 
salvaging. You could fashion the logs 
yourself with a chainsaw, but this would take 
fuel (and petrol to get in and out of the forest). These poles 
can be better used as verandah posts. Wrecking/salvage 
yards are likely to have all your timber needs but they can 
still be relatively costly — wreckers generally charge about 
two-thirds the cost of new timbers. This sort of cost would 
blow the budget, so you must scrounge materials from the 
local tip, or from derelict buildings. It is unbelievable what 
some people throw out — bricks, timbers, plumbing fittings 
and fixtures, roofing iron, windows, doors — you name it 
and it could be there. But make sure your tip allows you to 
cart materials out. 

In old, established areas, there could be many aban- 
doned homesteads or cottages that just sit, lonely, in farm- 
ers’ paddocks, enjoyed only by wandering sheep and cattle. 
Many of these structures are in pretty good condition, others 
await the next wind to blow them over. But don’t just barge 
inand take what you want. You must ask permission. Many 
farmers are more than happy to have you ‘tidy up’ their land. 
If the buildings are not being used for feed storage or such 
like, they could be seen as a nuisance by farmers, who can’t 
plough all of the paddock because of it and simply hadn’t got 
around to putting a match to it! 

These old buildings can store a wealth of basic 
structural materials — old lining boards, flooring, roofing, 
windows, lovely panel doors, patterned cast-iron ceiling or 
wall vents, door furniture — and all sorts of odds and ends, 
uscful for building a home. Many of these materials would 
cost you a small fortune at a wreckers but you could get them 
all for nothing (providing you tidy up the site after you've 
finished). If the owner of the materials wants some form of 
payment, you will have to assess what that will do to the 
budget. Irene and I have, in most cases, got all our materials 
for nothing. 


MUNICIPAL 
DUMP 


‘Solid’ walls 

Using free bricks or stone still incurs the cost of 
cement to make mortar. Sand can often be sourced from 
Nature or old mining mullock heaps. You can use stones or 
bricks for solid floors and sweep sand between them to hold 
them in position, but you'll still need to buy plastic as a 
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lt isn't hard to come back with more on 


the trailer than you left with. 


damp-proof barrier, for under the paving. Off-cuts of red 
gum or jarrah log ends or timber sections can be used as a 
flooring material instead of bricks or stones. 

Mudbrick or rammed earth walls can be made from 


a 
* Termite proofing, if necessary, could be considered but, 
because of the possible extra costs, doesn't fall within the 
limits of this article — although ant caps could also be 
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Adze, Froe, Maul, Wedges, 
Broadaxe, Morticing Axe 


the soil on site. You could even have an earth floor 
but this would still require damp-proof sheeting 
underneath. Secondhand carpet (preferably free), 
still in good condition, and underlay (also free) can 
be laid over an earth floor — set battens into the 
earth around the inside of the walls to fix carpet 
gripping strips onto (no one would know, nor 
would it matter that the carpet wasn’t over a slab). 


Mud mortar — no cost 

Mudbrick walls normally use mud mortar, 
at no extra cost. You can use railway sleepers or 
old bridge timbers for window and door sills, 
jambs and lintels. Solid walls, which normally 
require a slab or strip footings, can be laid directly 
onto a solid rock platform. (Aren't you lucky you 
bought a block with one?) Scrape off any topsoil 
and loose rock. The base of the wall can be set 
directly onto the rock — some degree of levelling 
off is required before you can start laying bricks or 
assembling formwork for rammed earth. 

You could try chipping into the rock, to 
level off the surface where the walls will run. This 
can be stepped out if the platform level drops in 
any one area. If the stone is too hard, then low rise, 
formwork can be made up from scrap timber 
boarding and a concrete mix made to fill in to level 
off a wall plinth. 

Concrete can be made from river gravel 
and stones, but you will need to buy cement. Don’t 
overdo it or your money will drain away. If you 
think you'd need too much concrete to level off a 
wall base, you might consider rocks or bricks in 
mortar to make up the plinth wall. Once your plinth 
is made and the site is ready for the walls proper, 
you will need to lay a damp-proof course. The bituminised 
cardboard type is often cheapest, but heavy-gauge plastic 
could also do the same thing and you may even get hold of 
some of this for nothing. 


Single or double storey? 
For double storey construction, you will need the 
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Peter and Irene’s ‘Cuddles Cottage’ during construction — forest 
stumps, salvaged formwork to make the ground floor, free bricks 
from two chimneys, and all framing from former derelict homes. 


same amount of walling materials as you would for the same 
sized single storey home. A loft design gives you the benefit 
of fewer ground and roof works as well as saving on 
additional wall framing and cladding materials. All the 
structural materials can be salvaged and, depending on what 
you collect, a design can be formulated to make the bestuse 
of these materials and their sizes to suit certain room or roof 
spans. Collecting lots of materials, and not necessarily just 
from one house or tip, provides the greatest opportunity to 
match timber sizes and get the required number for any given 
structural purpose. 

Windows and doors can often be found still in good 
condition with most of the glass (hopefully) unbroken. If 
some panes are broken or have become unbedded trom their 
putty, cannibalise other panes from additional frames and 
reset with new putty. You should have been able to salvage 
the window catches and hinges too. You might need to buy 
new screws or hinges if the old ones are rusted but wreckers 
are a good source for these and secondhand hinges don’t cost 
that much. 


All proofing, weatherboards, windows, doors, and glass are 
recycled. The flashings over the canopies are corrugated 
roofing that has been flattened out. All weatherboards are 

turned back to front to avoid paint scraping. 


You'll need to buy flashing material if you are setting 
windows into timber walls. With ‘solid’ walls youcan avoid 
flashings (depending on the detailing of the structure). You 
could even avoid buying new flashing by using salvaged 
galvanised sheet or flattening out corrugated roofing and 
cutting it to measure. I have done this before and it blends 
in well with old materials. Remember, all this takes time but 
doesn’t have to cost anything. (And if I win this bet, I will 
be able to go on an overseas holiday, as well as having built 
a cheap home!) 

If you are considering building a verandah around the 
home, the strict requirement to have windows and doors 
fully flashed and waterproofed becomes irrelevant, because 
they would be protected anyway. 

Under verandahs, earth walls do not necessarily need 
special rendering to make them weather resistant, and timber 
clad walls do not need painting. Some old weatherboards 
may have lost their paint over the years, some may still have 
it, but if you don’t like the colour or you have a mix of 
colours, you can turn the boards around and feature the backs 
— this saves a lot of paint scraping. 


New material 
New material you'll have to purchase is wall and roof 
sarking — the silver, reinforced paper sheeting that acts as 


a moisture barrier under weatherboards and roof 
sheeting. I have seen rolls sold very cheaply at auctions 
of building supplies. Corrugated roofing sheets can be 
reused, provided it is in reasonable condition. I have 
salvaged heaps of this over the years and use it for all 
sorts of things, such as protecting stacks of mudbricks, 
structural timbers and lining boards and so on. You 
should be able to collect ridge and hip capping, gutters, 
downpipes, and even water tanks. 

All the materials I have mentioned so far, if you 
spend the time and effort, would cost you nothing or 
very little and allow you to build a house to lock-up 
stage. Likely costs will be bags of cement, damp-proof 
coursing and sarking for the roof and timber walls (earth 
walls don’t need it). You’ ll need to buy nails plus some 
rolls of hoop iron to help tie all structural components 
together and resist wind load on the structure. Earth 
walls are self-bracing and don’t need hoop iron. Plastic 
sheeting isn’t needed for timber floors on stumps. 

Without fixing a final dollar tally, your expendi- 
ture for materials should be no more than about $300. 
What you spend on car fuel will depend on where you 
find your resources. = 

So the bet is still on and in the next issue we will 
continue and see what we can do to fit out our home. I 
will also write about the legalities of building homes 
using secondhand materials. 
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WwWwoo>;rTnse 
about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide 
network which can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles 
and learn new skills, all in exchange for your labour. 


Wwooting — a family affair 


When Scot Gardner and his family went wwoofing together they 
discovered that it is a marvellous way to go — so they wrote all about 
it. We really enjoy hearing about the experiences of wwoofers and 
hosts alike, so if you’ve got a WWOOF story, let us know. 


Sandra and Ian grow beetroot, 
shallots and stone fruit commercially, 
so most of the work we did was weed- 
ing, brushcutting and planting. The 
days started early and Robyn had the 


l ATE last year, myself, my partner Robyn and our 
girls, Jennifer (six) and Michelle (five) had to travel 
to Gosford on the central coast of New South Wales 

so that Robyn could attend some intensive courses for her 

diploma in herbal medicine. We thought about accommoda- 

tion and decided that we didn’t need the extra expense of a 

caravan or hotel room for the two weeks and, more to the 

point, the girls and I would soon tire of finding things to do 
in a hotel or caravan park. So I suggested that we might find 

a WWOOF farm to stay on. As destiny would have it, there 

was a farm listed in the WWOOF directory that was only 20 

minutes from Gosford and owned by Sandra and Ian Wood. 

One phone call later it was all arranged — the girls and I 

could work on the farm while Rob studied. 

WWOOF is a great exchange and is well respected by 
students of organic gardening, biodynamics and permaculture 
as an invaluable source of knowledge and experience, al- 
though not much has been written about wwoofing for 
families. 


Parents learn with the children 

Most of the host families that have children of their 
own mention so in their listing in the WWOOF directory — 
and most are open to having families visit. There are many 
others also that don’t have kids but welcome them onto their 
properties with their ‘hard-wwoofing’ parents. It provides 
an opportunity for the parents to get in and learn with the kids 
about the host farm and the methods used. Organic farming 
is labour-intensive and most wwoofing is good, hard work. 
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chance to start her day in the garden 
before giving her brain a pounding at school. 

The weather was warm on most days (for us Victori- 
ans anyway!) and I thought about how good it is to be close 
to the Earth in an environment that is unfamiliar. I noticed 
a multitude of different birds and animals and we learned 
about brown rot and fruit fly, which aren’t big problems in 
Victoria. 

To have productive wwoofers on your farm must feel 
like heaven to the hosts. Sandra and Ian raved about how 
much work they were getting done with some extra hands. 

Having Jen and Michelle around was a pleasant 
experience for our hosts, whose children were all adults and 
living interstate. I guess the barrage of questions from two 
intensely inquiring minds was a bit of a shock initially. 
Sandra mentioned a few times how rich it was for them to 
have little people around — and they had no difficulty in 
speaking sternly to the girls if they overstepped any bounda- 
ries. After a couple of nights, the girls were kissing them 
goodnight just like family. 

I feel the children are the real winners in a family- 
based WWOOF exchange. Conventional education leaves 
a big experiential gap in the education of children (and 
parents, for that matter) that can only be filled by ‘getting in 
and doing it’. The girls spent much of their time in creative 
play: making slime from the juice of a prickly pear leaf 
mixed with soil; painting each other’s bodies with broken 
beetroot thinnings; catching insects and frogs; and explor- 
ing. Michelle accidentally cut herself with a knife and Jen 
got stung by a bee, but they both survived. They worked 


pulling out weeds and packing and planting 
shallots and beetroot when they felt like it. 
We had most meals with our hosts and it was 
good to share in their family environment. 


‘Bug’ juice 

Sandra thought it would be worth 
trying some ‘bug juice’ on her strawberry 
patch to try to repel slaters, so the girls spent 
a couple of hours collecting slaters for that. 
After mincing the slaters in a blender and 
letting them brew for a couple of days, the 
final mixture was pretty ripe (good and 
smelly) so the girls put pegs on their noses 
and set to spraying the strawberries with it. 
The theory is that distasteful bacteria breed 
in the decomposing bug brew and that spray- 
ing it around the plants repels the offending 
bugs. We didn’t see any results in the time 
that we were there but the exercise was fun — though 
gruesome! Eventually it was decided that a bantam penned 
in the strawberry patch until the flowers started to form 
would deal with the slaters and not harm the plants unduly. 

We ‘lost’ the girls for a couple of days when they 
discovered a friend of the same age living next door to our 
hosts. ‘Little lan’ as he became known, was a bit isolated 
from friends of his own age at home and he (and his mum) 
were glad to have the girls’ company. 

Towards the end of our stay in Gosford the girls 
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Michelle and Jen, ‘pegged up’ for spraying bug juice. 


started to get tired of the ritual — get up, work, eat, wash, 
sleep — and started to ask about our departure, but Sandra 
and Ian dropped us at a beach while they did their week’s 
shopping and the ‘pressure’ was soon forgotten amid the 
sandcastles and surf. 

During meals and when working permitted we talked 
extensively about ecology, agriculture, permaculture and 
life. We exchanged lots of useful ideas and shared much 
laughter. I feel that sort of productive exchange is the crux 
of a wwoofing experience. Wwoofing as a family worked 
well for us and our hosts — what a great way to experience 
our global garden! 


e You can join WWOOF Australia by sending $20 (single) 
or $25 (couple) to WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 3885. Your 
booklet will be sent by return mail. WWOOF hosts pay $20 
fora full year’s listing. The worldwide list costs $15 (single 
or couple, no insurance). 
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If you’ve got a problem or are looking for alternative solutions for (almost) anything, write to Jackie at 

PO Box 113, Braidwood, 2622. (PS. If it’s urgent and you’ve enclosed a stamped, self-addressed enve- 

lope I’ reply, otherwise the answer will be published in Earth Garden. If it’s urgent Pll ring you back, 
but I'll have to reverse charges because our post and phone bill is getting horrid — Jackie.) 


Creosote flakes 
Dear Jackie, 

Can you suggest a use for the shiny black flakes 
(creosote?) that you get froma slow combustion wood stove 
when you clean it? 

Ts it okay to feed rhubarb leaves to tiger worms? I 
believe they're toxic, so I haven't done so far. 

Yours, 

Wendy Rose, Tarago, NSW. 


Dear Wendy, 

Rhubarb leaves used to be known as mother-in-law’s 
salad (in the days when all comedians were chauvinistic and 
people still had rhubarb patches in their backyard) because 
they are high in oxalic acid. Many common green vegetables 
are also high in oxalic acid (as are green tomatoes) but not 
as high as rhubarb leaves, which can kill you. (Oxalic 
acid is also good for cleaning burnt aluminium sauce- 
pans — just boil for an hour — but dispose of the 
contents CAREFULLY.) 

A few rhubarb leaves well chopped and mixed 
with other things won’t harm the worms, but a lot will 
(unless you are making rhubarb jam commercially you 
will probably have much more other waste than rhubarb 
leaves). In general, worms shouldn’t have concentrated 
amounts of anything, whether it be orange peel or tea or 
coffee grounds, but a little, well mixed won't kill 
them. Creosote flakes were used as a fertiliser — 
they’re high in nitrogen and various trace elements. 
British organic farmers, who remember this use, say 
that cattle didn’t do well in the areas fertilised with 
them. I sprinkle ours under the lemon trees and the 
grass grows a brilliant green around them. Take enormous 
care using them —they are VERY carcinogenic. Wear gloves 
and a mask, if you’ ve got one, and wash like mad as soon as 
you can. 


Using soapwort 
Dear Jackie, 
What is the best method of extracting the saponin 
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E. 
A 


content from soapwort? Do the leaves, flowers or the roots 
contain more saponin? Why is borax useful in ‘spreading’? 
Pino Campana, Western Gardens, Victoria. 


Dear Pino, 

It depends on the time of year. Usually the root is 
richest, but soapwort roots are stringy and gritty and it is 
much easier to use the leaves or else you may end up with 
garments grubbier than you started with. The leaves are 
richest in saponins in spring. The flowers just get thrown in 
with the leaves (I don’t know what saponin content they 
have, if any). You do need a lot of leaves and the result is a 
greenish sludge, but the green doesn’t stain or maybe it just 
washes out with the saponins. 

We grow masses of soapwort but in a bed that can be 
mown around because soapwort spreads and easily 
becomes a weed. You need masses of it to use it 

all the time, in fact a normal houschold would 
need most of their garden planted with 
soapwort to use it for clothes, hair, 
bodies, dishwashing and so on. (There 
is a herbalist who claims that you just 
add a few leaves when you wash the 
dishes and it lathers as well as a deter- 
gent. Well, either he doesn’t do the 
washing up or has never tried 
soapwort.) It’s best used as a luxury to 
make aherbal wash for sensitive hands 
or shampoo for those allergic to com- 
mercial products or as a gentle wash for 
ancient fabrics and tapestry where some- 
thing more caustic may spoil the colours or 
the texture. If I were to make a commercial soapwort 
product, I’d harvest the root with the leaves in late summer 
to early winter. I just haul up a bit, roots and all, and bung 
itin the blender, (remember to rinse it thoroughly afterwards 
because soapwort does not taste good). The better you grind 
up soapwort, the better it lathers. 

Borax softens water, so it means your soapwort will 

lather better. It’s often added to detergents and herbal soap 


recipes for that reason. A little borax does no harm (in fact, 
many Australian soils are deficient in boron), but too much 
is toxic, so it shouldn't be used regularly. 
Urea, ammonia sulphate and other artifi- 
cial nitrogenous fertilisers which make 

soil more acid may precipitate boron 

deficiency. 

If you suspect boron deficiency 
check the youngest leaves — they may 
be crumpled and distorted and also be 
blackened. The leaf margins may also 
be pale. Boron appears to affect the 
formation of cell walls and a boron 
deficiency may also reduce the plant’s 
ability to take up or use calcium. Lime 
can sometimes make boron more avail- 
able to plants — but it can also make it 
worse. Remembereverytime youchange Wormwood 
the alkalinity of the soil (by adding lime or wood 
ash, for example) you may be changing what elements are 
available to plants. 

The sea contains a high level of boron and anything 
from the sea, like seaweed, seaweed sprays, or fish meal, will 
probably also contain boron. Dolomite also contains boron, 
so if you use dolomite instead of lime a boron deficiency is 
unlikely. Seaweed spray is probably the best solution 
because it will also add other trace elements. You can also 
add borax at one to two grams per square metre. Don’t 
overdo it — one application should be sufficient for many 
years unless you are in a high rainfall area. If you use water 
softeners and occasionally recycle the water in your garden 
you will also probably be adding boron. 


Wormwood spray — is it safe? 
Dear Jackie, 

I have been spraying my stone fruit trees with sour 
milk and wormwood tea, but I have read since that worm- 
wood can have severe side-effects. I am concerned that the 
spray will penetrate the fruit or move through the leaves into 
the tree. Could you give me some information on this? 

Norma Bow, Widgee via Gympie, Qld. 


Dear Norma, 

You will be warned by the bitterness of wormwood 
before you suffer any ill effects. Wormwood is very bitter, 
and I think that is what helps keep fruit fly and codling moth 
away, with the sour milk making a sort of lacquer to keep it 
on the fruit. You do need to wash the fruit before eating it, 
but the spray breaks down very quickly, and as I said before, 
if you can’t taste it there is no need to worry. 

Wormwood was used medicinally to get rid of worms 
in children and animals (hence its name), and to get rid of 
head lice, and as a digestive to counter the effects of heavy 
fatty meals. Vermouth also was based on wormwood. 
Wormwood is still recommended by some herbalists as a 


liver and digestive tonic and is also given during childbirth 


to stimulate contractions. It is used externally to soothe 


bruises and for scabies. 

The active and poten- 
tially dangerous ingredi- 
entisthujone. As well 
as causing uterine 

contractions it can 

also cause foetal 
abnormalities, 
and is also addic- 
tive (possibly one 
of the causes of 
Vincent Van 
Gogh’s downfall 
and insanity). But 
IMFi you need much 
larger doses than 
you'd be getting cating 

sprayed fruit for it to affect you, even if you didn’t have the 
bitterness to warn you that the fruit needs washing. If you are 
pregnant though I wouldn’t spray with wormwood (or 
anything else for that matter). Otherwise, as fong as you 
wash the fruit if there is still a bitter tinge, it should be safe. 


Compost and mulch 
Dear Jackie, 

What's the difference between compost and mulch? 
Can compost be used as a mulch and will it be as good for 
the soilas when it is dug in? How does it compare with other 
mulches? Is there much difference between compost and 
wormcastings? I thought having a ‘wormfactory’ to use my 
kitchen scraps may be quicker than using one compost binin 
my small backyard. 

Kindest regards, 

Lisa Mackie, Highgate, SA. 


Dear Lisa, 

Basically, mulch is stuff thrown on top of the ground 
— usually no more than knee high and usually only about 
ankle high. Compost takes more care, time and precision — 
but you usually end up with a better product, richer in 
nitrogen with better potential for the control of disease and 
pests. On the other hand, mulch isn’t to be sneezed at. Given 
you can mulch ten trees in the time it takes to make compost 
for half a dozen, many people (including me) rely mostly on 
mulch and just make compost as a special treat for favourite 
plants or sick ones or to use diseased or weed infested 
material. Unlike compost, mulch doesn’t heat up enough to 
break down weed sceds, diseases, spores, fungicide, and 
other residues — but you have to make your compost pile 
properly, or it won’t either. 

Compost often has worms in it. And worm farms 
create compost, too but they are different. One relies on a 
whole range of chemical and biological processes to turn 
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‘rubbish’ into fertiliser and the other depends on the greedy 
gullets of the worms. 


What happens in compost? 

If your compost pile is made properly it should heat 
up to about 60° C in a week or less. This is enough to kill 
weeds, seeds, most disease organisms and to help break 
down the material even further. 

During the first week of heating the pile will quickly 
sink down. During this stage the protective epidermis of the 
plants is being broken down by thermophillic (heat-loving) 
bacteria and fungi as well as by the chemical reaction of the 
hot compost heap. Thermophillic bacteria only survive and 
breed between 40° C and 70° C. If your heap doesn’t feel hot 
when you stick your finger in, these bacteria won’t be 
breaking down your heap. 

In the next stage (of course, these stages aren’t really 
separate) the plants are penetrated by aerobic fungi (fungi 
that get oxygen from the air). The thread-like mycelia of the 
fungi cover all the surfaces of the plants. 

Gradually these fungi are replaced by anaerobic 
bacteria that penetrate the cells of the plants by following the 
fungus threads and feeding on fungi that die as the temperature 
lowers. 

Anaerobic bacteria take over (these don’t need free 
oxygen, they get their supply from compounds in the soil). 
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The heap will gradually cool down, compact even further 
and it should be hard to distinguish any of the original 
material in the pile. 

Atthis stage, if there’s enough air (toss the pile again) 
you'll be breeding aerobic nitrogen-fixing bacteria, like 
azobacter, and anaerobic bacteria, like clostridium, which 
will breed in the more airless, compacted pockets. These 
actually fix nitrogen from the air, and hopefully your pile 
willend up with more nitrogen than you put into it originally. 


Making compost quickly 

When making ‘fast compost’ remember it has four 
basic needs: moisture, heat, nitrogen and air. 

Make sure your compost heap is kept moist, but not 
wet. Don’t put it in the coldest spot in the garden — under 
the broken shade of a tree is best. Keep up the nitrogen level. 
To every layer of compost add something like blood and 
bone, hen manure, urine or fresh grass clippings. 

The more you shred the material in your compost 
heap, the faster it will work — attack it with garden shears 
or run the lawn mower over it a few times. 

Give your compost air by turning it or make ‘chim- 
neys’ by building the pile around stakes to pull out later. 

Follow these rules and you should get good ‘fast 
compost’. 


Compost materials 

Any stuff you might use for mulch can be used to 
make compost, and some materials like meat bones, diseased 
or contaminated leaves that aren’t suitable for mulch can 
also be used in compost. 

You can also add anything else that has lived. In the 
last year our bin has been fed with a dead fox, chook feathers, 
an old hat, scraps, weeds, a no-longer-functional doormat, 
newspapers, jcans that even the rag bin didn’t want, many 
bones, some rotten hessian that the rats got into before I 
could make tree guards, and a handful of Lego. The Lego 
survived. The rest is soil. 

Note: don’t try adding just anything to your compost 
until you have perfected your composting style. It’s like a 
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cook making a soufflé — it’s dead easy once you’ ve done it 
20 times, you just bung in whatever flavourings you feel like, 
but it’s impossible for the novice cook unless 

they follow a recipe. 


old-tyre compost 


Ideal mixes 

Most composters 
eventually come up with their 
own ideal recipe for compost, 
depending on what is avail- 
able, their climate and their 
affinity with the waste around 
them. Some gardeners swear 
by standard mixes of one 
third manure, one third saw- 
dust and one third: grass 
clippings, autumn leaves or 
garden waste. Others use 
one third peanut shells or seaweed or wool tailings or 
comfrey leaves — it’s whatever they have in abundance. 

Essentially composting tums waste into soil. The 
waste you use is up to you. 


Two-week compost 

Take any (at least several) of the following: autumn 
leaves, animal manures, hay or straw, grass clippings, comfrey 
leaves, stinging nettles, borage leaves, green weeds. A very 
small amount of kitchen scraps, paper or old weeds can also 
be added. 

Shred them. Pile them in a heap in the sun, about a 
metre high and wide. Water with liquid manure, compost 
water or seaweed spray. 

Toss the heap around and make a pile again every 
day. Water with more liquid manure. The pile will start to 
heat up in a day or two, but it won’t ‘burn’ because it is 
constantly tossed and moistened. (Don’t leave this alone 
though and trot off on holidays because you might come 
back to find a pile of grey ash.) 

It should be ready in a fortnight. 


Old-tyre compost 

A ‘very fast compost’ can be made in old tyres, 
particularly for cold areas, because the tyres heat up and so 
heat the material in them. The main disadvantage is that it’s 
a lot of work and not much compost fits in the tyres (unless 
you can find giant tractor tyres) and you may not want a pile 
of tyres in your garden. 

Anyway, make a pile of tyres, at least three high, but 
preferably higher. Drive a stake in the centre if itis more than 
four high so that it doesn’t topple over. Fill the tyre tower 
with any of the materials for ‘two-week compost’. Water 
with liquid manure and so on... 

For really fast compost, kick the tyres over every few 
days, rake up the compost and put it back in the tyres. If 


speed is not required then leave it alone, but it should be 
ready in at least a month anyway. 


How do you tell if you have a compost 


heap or just a pile of rubbish? 
A compost heap is warm, almost at blood heat, when 
you stick your fingers in. A compost heap steadily 
decomposes even in mid winter. If the bottom isn’t 
turning into the soil, and the middle too, you ain’t got 
compost. A compost heap doesn’t smell. A compost 
heap should be ready anywhere from two weeks to 
three months, depending on how big it is, how rich it 
is and how often you turn it and tend it. If it isn’t 
steadily turning into soil, it isn’t compost. And 
finally, yes, worms are easier than compost and so 
is mulch — and chooks are easier than all of them, 

but I’m biased. 


Citrus in Tassie 
Dear Jackie, 

In your book The Wildermess Garden, you mention a 
frost hardy citrus tree. In Tassie, iť s almost impossible to 
grow the regular lemon tree. Where can I get a hold of a 
plant or maybe some seeds? Enquiries at focal nurseries 
have only yielded perplexed expressions. 

Sylke Rees, Railton, Tasmania. 


Dear Sylke, 

Lemons, oranges, mandarins and so on are all citrus 
trees and most won’t grow in Tasmania, unless you have a 
sheltered, walled garden, preferably with thick stone walls 
facing north, lots of sun, shelter from cold winds and lots of 
stony mulch to keep the tree’s feet warm — and even then 
you'll have to coax it. 

The most cold hardy citrus are citrons with big lemon 
like, warty fruit with incredibly thick, frost resistant rinds. I 
got mine from Sunraysia Nursery, Gol Gol, NSW, but I’m 
afraid I no longer have their catalogue. Seville oranges 
(bitter grapefruit-like oranges) are also cold hardy though 
not quite as much. Cumquats and calamondins are probably 
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next in line, with chinottos after that. 
Chinottos are small, musty fruit 
that taste like the chinotto drink 
available commercially. (It’s like 
a Coca-Cola gone bad, but trendy 
and thirst quenching. If you like 
drinking the stuff, you'll like eat- 
ing chinottos.) 

Of course there’s the old 
trick of sticking a Meyer lemon 
(not as cold hardy as its reputa- 
tion, but small and portable) or a lime or 
cumquat tree into a half barrel and then carting it inside on 
wintry nights — or making alittle glasshouse of its own with 
old windows, and then you'll be able to eat supper with the 
scent of orange blossom. (Queen Anne had England’s first 
‘Orangerie’, which was just that — a glasshouse for growing 
oranges.) 


The dreaded itch 

This is in answer to a reader who didn’t want to give 
her name but who suffers from ‘an embarrassing itch’. 
Unfortunately she doesn’t say where the itch is, so PIH go 
through a few possibilities. 
Head. This is probably dandruff. Change your shampoo 
and rinse with one part vinegar in ten parts of cold water. 
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Rubalittle rosemary oil into the hair half an hour before 
washing. 

If there is a possibility of nits, get a friend to 
check for small white ‘grains of sand’ or even the lice 
themselves. You can make a strong pyrethrum spray 
and mix one part with Sorbolene cream and douse your 
head in this for a few hours, but there are some good 
pyrethrum gels on the market now, and those are safest 
and most convenient for killing nits. Tea-tree oil 
diluted with nine parts olive oil will kill nits, if left on 
overnight. But it can be irritating and can also be 
absorbed through the skin and represents a large dos- 
age that may be harmful, especially if you are old, sick, 
pregnant or have liver problems. (I’m not insulting tea-tree 
oil here — it’s wonderful stuff — but like all essential oils, 
it needs to be used carefully.) 

There are lots of other nit killers like wormwood tea, 
thyme oil, and kerosene, but they too have side-effects — the 
pyrethrum gel is infinitely safer. Don’t bother about rose- 
mary oil or sassafras oil for nits — they don’t work, probably 
not even as a repellent. 

Skin. Thyme oil will kill scabies, but get medical advice first 
for accurate diagnosis. For insect bites or generalised non 
specific itch (my maternal line is subject to back itches — 
there’s no reason, just itchy backs) try liberal applications of 
aloe vera gel. Lavender oil also helps, but isn’t as effective. 
Sacred basil juice also works if you can be bothered whiz- 
zing it in a blender to squeeze it out and don’t mind turning 
green. I also keep a mixture of aloe vera and calamine lotion 
on hand. 

Thrush. This is the most likely cause of vaginal itch, but get 
medical advice first because there are many other possible 
causes, some of which can have severe conse- 

quences (like death or sterility). If however 
you’ ve had 94 cases of thrush in the past ten 

years and are reasonably sure that’s what it is 

this time, try a garlic tampon. 

This is my own invention — the 

tampon idea, not using garlic for thrush, 
which has been tested extensively. Take 
two peeled cloves of garlic. Thread them 
together using a largish needle and tie a 
knot at the end of the cotton. Break off 
cotton and garlic and knot the other end too. Insert the garlic 
as you would a tampon. 
NB. Like a tampon, do not leave the garlic in for more than 
two hours ata time. The garlic will slowly cook inside you 
and if it does only the thread will come out when you tug it 
— potentially embarrassing. Replace with fresh thread and 
garlic. This should work within a day or two. If it doesn’t 
seek medical advice. Wash genitals with vinegar too — it'll 
kill the external Candida albicans and temporarily stop the 
itch. 


There are many other remedies for thrush, like lad’s 
love tea, blackberry leaf tea, garlic douche, and vinegar and 


water douche, but I have found the garlic tampon to be by far 
the quickest and most convenient — and don’t panic, you 
won’t smell like a bowl of pesto either, it is quite discreet. 
Avoid the commercial remedies because they can be very 
irritating and many women find they lead to cystitis after- 
wards, for which they take antibiotics then get thrush, and so 
it goes on — a vicious circle. 

If you get thrush often go and see a good naturopath 
for advice on diet and general health. (Sadly, I have yet to 
find a doctor who gives more than cursory information to 
patients about thrush.) Avoid sugars, close-fitting synthetic 
knickers, lack of sleep and take LOTS of acidophilus/bifida 
tablets. (They may not be as potent as claimed, in fact 
probably aren’t, so take at least twice the recommended dose 
for a week.) You can also eat active yoghurt — or even 
douche with it, too — but you need to really guzzle the 
yoghurt to have an effect. Most people find it hard to eat 
enough to get a decent result. 


Attack of the caterpillars 


Dear Jackie, 
I’m desperate. Caterpillars have attacked 
everything — I have lost tomatoes, lettuce, | 


borage, beans, sage, pumpkin, cucumber, 
lemon balm, oregano, zucchini and 
nasturtiums. I have tried egg shells 
around the plants, a garlic and pep- 
per tea and chilli tea. I also spend 
a lot of time picking them by hand 
(which my husband and children are 
complaining about). 
Thank you for your wonderful 
books and this column. 
Vicki Parsons, WA. 


Dear Vicki, 

Usually I'd give you a 
dozen or so ways to discourage the 
caterpillars, but if you’ ve gotaplague 
then genocide will probably be the 
most favoured option. 

Try sprinkling derris dust. It isn’ta contact poison — 
they'll have to eat it to die. An even better solution is mixing 
the derris dust with water and spraying it — you don’t have 
to use so much. Derris will kill earthworms so use as little 
as you can as infrequently as you can — and not near the 
goldfish pond. (It is also reputed to send pigs mad but I can’t 
find anyone who will admit to having tried it, or where the 
reference first appeared, but anyway, be careful if you have 
a pet pig, too.) 

Bacillus thuringiensis (Dipel) is a biological control 
— a form of germ warfare. It was a silkworm disease in 
Japan and a disease of wax moth larvae. It needs to be eaten 
to be effective. The spores are killed by sunlight and must 
be reapplied once a week. Make sure you spray under the 


leaves as well as on top. Bacillus thuringiensis is effective 
on all moth or butterfly caterpillars. It is not supposed to 
work on sawfly larvae, like pear and cherry slug, but is 
sometimes effective. The infected caterpillars can be eaten 
by birds or any other predator. There have been no reports 
of caterpillar resistance to Dipel in Australia, though there 
have been rumours of this overseas. 

You can use Dipel to make your own culture. Gather 
a cup full of caterpillars from an area that has been sprayed 
with Dipel four days earlier. Mash them up and place them 
in three cups of milk warmed to blood heat, so it is neither hot 
nor cold when you dip your finger in. Cover and leave ina 
warm place (not hot) for three days. Strain, add eight times 
the amount of water and spray. A little of the milk mixture 
can be saved as a starter for the next lot or gather more 
infected caterpillars. 


Pikelet spray 

Pikelet spray is my favourite. I call it pikelet spray 
because you can just add an egg or two if you decide to make 

pikelets instead of killing pests. 
Take one cup of white flour (not wholemeal — we are 
killing pests here, not making them healthy). Add one 
cup of milk and mix well soitisn’t lumpy. Atthis stage 
you can add some eggs to make pikelets — alterna- 
tively add five cups of water, mix again and 
spray. The spray will look horrible 
on your plants and dry to a 
milky-like lacquer, but it will 
wash off with the first rain 
shower or good hosing and 
by then the pests will be dead, 
suffocated by flour and milk. 
In addition, birds find that pests 
covered with pikelet batter taste 
better than pests without pikelet bat- 
ter. With luck they will learn that your 
garden has the best tasting and slowest mov- 
ing pests around and hang around for more tucker. 


Animal Free Boots 


Quality non-leather boots for vegetarians and 
vegans. Made from the finest synthetic 
materials available. 
These boots are: 
e totally free of animal products 
e fully breathable & water resistant 
e comfortable, durable & light weight 
Enquiries and orders to: 
Vegan Wares, 5 Paterson Street, 


V Hawthorn, 3122. 
Phone (mobile) 015-83 4518 
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(As a final bit of information you probably don’t 
want — if the caterpillars are feeding solely on plants that are 
edible for you, you can also eat the caterpillars. They're best 
sautéed in butter and eaten hot with garlic, paprika or black 
pepper — but if you are serving them to other people, it’s 
best not to tell them what they're eating.) 

Eggshells only deter cabbage whites (they think there 
may be a population explosion of whites below them) but 
they’re not very effective anyway. When companion plant- 
ing for butterflies remember to disguise the silhouette of the 
plant with as much other stuff as you can. In trials I’ve 
conducted here, disguising the smell with fragrant herbs 
doesn’t seem effective. 


Millipedes 
Heather of Dandenong, Victoria, had millipede problems. 
Millipedes will do little harm unless numbers build 
up. Find out where they are breeding. Under tan bark? 
(Horrible stuff — great for pests and fungal problems) 
Under an old wood heap? Or quite possibly in a compost 
heap that’s more a pile of rubbish masquerading as compost. 
A scatter of talcum powder will keep out millipedes, 
or even better, talcum mixed with white pepper. Liquid soap 
mixed with eucalyptus oil is effective as a barrier around the 
house, but those little rubber doovers under the door are even 


better. All houses should have them because they also stop 
spiders and cockroaches. (From The Organic Garden 
Problem Solver. See page 96 for details to order your copy.) 


Peppercorns from the tree 

C Molter of Kanahooka, NSW, wanted to know how 
to use peppercorns from the tree. 

Don’t, they’re toxic! That’s if you mean the seeds of 
Schinus molle, the pepper tree. They are NOT the source of 
pepper, though the odd publication will tell you they are. 
Pepper comes from a tropical vine, though you can grow it 
as far south as Sydney with care, or even farther into the frost 
zone with extreme tenderness and dedication (a glasshouse 
helps, too). 

However, you can use Schinus molle for pepper, but 
use the leaves instead, dried and ground. They are slightly 
peppery, though the texture isn’t wonderful. Dried stonecrop 
leaves — a very messy job — also taste peppery. Native 
tasmannia seeds are even better— very like pepper, and can 
be treated like green pepper too. Pick the old hard seeds (the 
ripe ones) and dry them, then grind as you would with 
pepper. Or stick the green seeds in vinegar and they turn out 
much like green pepper after about three weeks. See 
Backyard Self-sufficiency for more pepper substitutes, or for 
growing tasmannias. 


Peter Lees 


Architect & Builder 


RMB 4322 Daylesford, Victoria 3461. Phone: (053) 48 7650 


Years of design experience, specific to the owner builder market, 
with many clients in every State and Territory of Australia. 
Comprehensive design and building advice, given to those either 
requiring a one-off consultation, or a full drawing service. 
Interstate clients, not a problem. 


“Revised” Plan Book 
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now including coloured Photos, 


as well as black and white. 


32 charming designs (some of which have 
already sold over 60 times), of small to 
roomy, energy efficient homes. The revised 
edition, now includes a very popular plan, 
chosen Australia wide, plus over 40 photos, 
sketches and easy to read text, describing 
how these designs offer maximum cost, 
labour and energy savings for the owner 
builder. Homes can be stage-built in either 
Adobe, Pisé, Stone, Brick or light cladding 
construction. $15 Book cost includes 
postage, anywhere in Australia; great 
value. 


or 


Earth Garden’s regular excursion through the culinary 
delights you can conjure from your own garden, 
with chef, Gary Thomas, as your guide. 


NE November afternoon, a bit over four years ago, 

I was pulling some weeds out of my father’s 

vegetable garden and among them saw six plants 
that were unknown to me — something like a sunflower in 
the stem but not as strong in the head. 
I think we decided they were arti- K 
chokes. I don’t know how they < 
came to be growing there, unless 
cockatoos had dropped the seed. T 
And when I say I was pulling 
weeds I mean exactly that, 
these plants were just ripped Pi oe 
out without any care at all. ; 


Anyway, I popped AnS i) i! 
them into the back of the Lay | ES? 
wagon, had afternoon tea with a= be 
my folks, went home, had a 7 = WR ca 


shower, went to work at the Fa z 
café, started a tomato sauce = A NT Paa 
and then remembered the six { 

artichokes. OP ee ZA X; Z 


I went outside, scuffed 
six holes in the backyard clay 
with my heel and dropped the Fae 
plants in. And they flourished. g I 

Now they are the most perva- artichoke 

sive ‘weed’ we own, easily dispensing with the mint runners. 
The bonus is they make great soup. 


Autumn potage 

To make enough potage for four, start by heating two 
tablespoons of butter and one of oil in a big pot. Add one and 
a half cups of sliced leeks (onions will be fine) and two and 
a half cups of diced carrots. Cook gently, stirring occasion- 
ally for five minutes. Add two cups of diced potato and one 
of Jerusalem artichoke. Continue to cook gently, tossing 
regularly, until all the vegetables have a soft look about 
them. Adda few cups of stock or water, a teaspoon of honey, 
some salt and pepper and a handful of chopped parsley. 
Bring the soup to the boil, cover and simmer on a low heat 
for another 30 minutes. 

You can see from the list of quantities how strongly 
flavoured these artichokes are. Increase the proportion of 


POW spade to hlad 
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Dute 


artichoke if you 
will—Ihereby >- 
indemnify my- ” 
selfagainst any 
social discom- 
fort you might 
face subse- 
quently. 


Pumpkin 

All vegetable rubbish at the Cosy Corner Café gets 
separated, of course, and comes home for our chooks to feed 
on. And happy they are to see me lugging a0-litre binful 
into their pen. Richcompostresults, which I dutifully spread 
on a garden bed. And all those pump- 
kin seeds germinated. In a rare 
moment of philosophic har- 
mony we said, “Ah, well,” and 
looked forward to a wild garden 
— which we have, full of 
pumpkins. Which is okay be- 
cause I eat a lot of ginger, anda 
good way to eat ginger is in 
pumpkin soup. 

Just add your amount of 
fresh, chopped ginger when you fry off 
the onions, before you cook down the chopped pumpkin, and 
well before any liquid goes in the pot. Delicious! Anyway, 
pumpkin fritters are also delicious and a firm favourite with 
children. 

Start by cutting the pumpkin to resemble roughly 
your two largest fingers held side by side. Par steam or boil 
them to tenderise slightly. Do not cook through. Pat dry on 
paper towel. For the batter, combine one cup of plain flour, 
one teaspoon of curry powder, one teaspoon of paprika, one 
cup of milk and two egg whites. Then simply dip the 
pumpkin pieces in the batter, roll it in a mixture of 
breadcrumbs and one-tenth sesame seeds and cook in hot oil 
until golden brown. Serve witha nice fruit chutney, thinned, 
if you will, by the careful addition of tamari soy sauce. 


A very good year for basil 
Basil is now available all year round commercially 
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but-I prefer to think that more 
strongly flavoured basil grows 
outdoors, in the sun and the 
wind and the rain. To buy basil 
from the greengrocer used to be 
cheap, but not anymore and, as far 
as I can see, it wilknever be cheap 
again. The demand for fresh basil is 
such that I believe all the dried basil in 
shops has been imported. 

So of course we grow our own 
— and there has rarely been a better 
year to doit. Trudi tried a new planting 
method this year which seems to have 
multiplied growth, and the weather romances our plants 
until they’re in an absolute tither of quivering leaf growth. 
It’s edging autumn now and maybe were getting a little tired 
of plucking out the centres in each plant, yet there’s so much 
still to use. We can dry it, I suppose, and save some import 
dollars; we can rapidly give it away like too many unwanted 
chickens; or we choose some method of preserving. 


Pesto 

We’re choosing to make pesto, for a number of 
reasons. First, good quality basil makes good quality pesto. 
Second, storage in a freezer and/or cellar will give you a 
winter supply. Thirdly, pine nuts (which we buy commer- 
cially) are at their cheapest price for eight years. Lastly, we 
all love eating pesto very, very, very much. 

My first passionate discussion of a recipe was about 
pesto. I was trying a variation which, frankly, didn’t work 
and a customer (who later became a friend) took great glee 
in rubbing itin. He then went on to describe the only way to 
make pesto, which, understandably enough, was his way. I 
ventured the opinion that his method contained insufficient 
garlic. He drew a snide comparison to what he’d just eaten. 
I set my chin and reaffirmed my criticism. He claimed he’d 
been making it for years. I ridiculed that suggestion. He 
made some personal observation. I responded in kind. We 
both started raising our voices at the same time and it took the 


Kanna Rropabatos 


MAIL ORDER, THIS WINTER 
Dwarf Fruiting Cherry Trees 


Pear Trees on dwarfing root stock 
AND 
A wide selection of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
No Fungicides, Pesticides used! 
Send $3.00 for descriptive catalogue to: 
Kanangra Propagators 
PO Box 19B, DOUGLAS PARK NSW 2569 
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intercession of a third party before I realised that all other 
conversation in the room had ceased and attention was 
focussed solely on, um, you know where. I mention this 
episode fortworeasons. One, the making of a good pesto can 
be a touchy subject and, two, sometime during our argument 
Tristan said “grapeseed oil”. And I reckon he was right 
about that. 


Absolutely perfect foolproof pesto 
of all time 
For perfect pesto, you use for each person: 

25 g of pine nuts minced to a paste; 

17 g of freshly grated parmesan (or pecorino) cheese; 

35 ml of grapeseed oil; 

half a standard clove of garlic; 

a little salt and pepper to taste. 

Now, I’mclaiming these quantities to be perfectly balanced. 
The only variable is the amount of basil to be used. I find 
that, generally, it’s pretty hard to use too much. Let’s say, for 
one person I use as many leaves as I can fit on my open hand 
(I’m a size 11). Don’t forget, the basil should be freshly 
plucked, washed well and patted or spun dry. 

Okay, now — be it in mortar and pestle or food 
processor — in order: grind the garlic with the basil leaves; 
add and mix the pine nuts; add and mix the cheese; drizzle 
in the oil; check the seasonings. Done. I think I’ve probably 
talked on the subject longer than it takes to make the mix. 

The pesto will keep indefinitely in a freezer — just 
store it in small lots for easier retrieval. For cellar storage, 
leave out the cheese component, stirring it through just 
before tossing the sauce with the pasta. 


Cooking lettuce 

We've had a good crop of green oakleaf lettuce this 
summer which we’ve kept going by eating the centres as 
they develop. Now the outer Icaves remain, full of crunch 
and bite and bitterness and perfect for cooking. 

Simply throw roughly chopped leaves into a stir-fry 
— just for the last minute or so to retain texture — to give a 
lift of colour and taste. Or simmer the leaves in a little liquid 
to make soup, maybe witha tiny splash of good vinegar and 
a touch of chilli. Or sear some chopped leaves in a dry pan 
until soft then add some mayonnaise and black pepper and 
pop the mixture onto a good piece of toast. Let’s call it a 
‘homey’ version of spinach with hollandaise sauce! 

One final note, if you’re thinking prunes, I agree. 
Next issue we'll be mixing with grains, and the prunes play 
an important role in a wonderful dessert. Until then, 

Cheers. 


If you wish to sample Gary’s cooking, drop in to the 


Cosy Corner Café next time you’re in Hepburn Springs 
in Victoria. 


Giant leap? No, | 


Climbing a barbed wire fence, when there is no 
gate, can often be a painful problem. Now, 
thanks to an annoyed applied scientist and 
Australian ingenuity, the problem is solved. 


by Peter Cuppaidge 


Bathurst, New South Wales. 


HE winter wind blows cold over the bare expanse of 

paddocks so typical of the country around the small 

town of Boorowa, in the southern tablelands of New 
South Wales. Here there had once stood seemingly endless 
forests, but now most of the tree population is contained in 
windbreaks planted by farmers concerned with rising water 
tables, salt and just general exposure. Fortunately some of 
these tree lots, well fenced against stock and planted with a 
good variety of trees and shrubs still provide havens for local 
fauna. 

It was while accompanying my wife on a field trip, 
which formed part of her course in sustainable agriculture, 
that I met Stella. Stella was studying for a PhD in applied 
science and her specialty was the bird populations that lived 
within these fenced-off windbreaks. Vehicular access isn’t 
usually required into these tree lots, so generally no gates are 
installed. This meant that Stella needed a high degree of skill 
in the art of climbing barbed wire fences. It was after having 
scaled the last fence of the morning that a particularly harried 
and slightly bloodied applied scientist, complete with clip- 
board and binoculars, uttered: “I wish somebody would 
invent something that would make it easy to climb over 
fences”. 

Later that day, while the group of dedicated students 
battled to sustain their interest in the face of the wind that 
blew ever colder across the fields, I amused myself in the 
warm cabin of my ute with my guitar and the above, 
fascinating design problem. And so, with Stella’s necessity 
being the mother, came the invention of the ‘Star-Step’. It 
wasn’t an easy task but after about a year’s worth of devel- 
opment I finally got down to the essentials and the simplicity 
of the Star Step’s current form. 

Star step consists of two separate elements: 
the handle or stem, and the footrest. The lower end of the 
handle/stem has one half of a bracket — the other half is part 
of the footrest. The bracket is made fast with a wing nut 
which need only be finger-tight to provide a firm mounting 


on a post. 
The handle 
has locat- 
ing pins 
underneath 
which slot 
onto the top 
of the post 
to prevent 
the step 
from mov- 
ing. When 
not in use, 
you can te SOR oo 
connect the handle/stem and footrest together to form a sort 
of walking-stick which makes it easy to carry and to store in 
a vehicle. 

To attach the portable stile, you simply separate the 
two parts by unscrewing the wing nut. You then slot the 
handle over the top of the post and slide the footrest into 
position from the other side of the fence. Fasten the bracket 
onto the post by tightening the wing nut. To climb the fence 
you grip the handle and put one foot on the footrest on your 
side of the fence, step up and over onto the footrest on the 
other side and so to the ground. 

It requires a combination of both stepping up and 
pulling on the handle, so even the quite young and the getting 
quite old can use the Star Step with relative ease. So far most 
sales have been to various electricity commissions through- 
out New South Wales — they much prefer their linesmen 
returning to base intact in both body and clothing — and 
Telecom is also conducting trials. 


d oe 


e Star Step is an Australian product, manufactured in 
Bathurst in New South Wales and costs $60 plus sales tax 
and postage. For more information contact Interesting 
Industries, 225A Lambert Street, Bathurst, NSW, 2795. 
Phone (063) 32 3621. 
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Bringing permaculture 
to town 


~ Setting up in an urban backyard ~ 


In EG 90 Timothy presented the first part of his story on developing a permaculture 
system in his inner city backyard. With his plan worked out, it’s now time 
for ‘hands-on’ action. 


by Timothy Moulton 


Hawthorn, Victoria. 


Y NOW your garden is more than likely beginning 

to look like a junkyard, with piles of leaves, prunings, 

woodchips, straw and compost. I think the idea is to 
accumulate enough organic matter to try to imitate a forest 
floor. 

Ina forest, the plants drop leaves and branches all the 
time, and the wildlife leaves manure behind. The level of 
organic matter continually builds up over the years, and the 
life in the soil (worms, slaters, ants, fungi, bacteria, and so 
on) lives on this, slowly breaking it down into humus. In turn 
the forest plants feed on the nutrients which have been 
returned to the soil, and so it goes around, endlessly. By 
introducing a thick layer of organic matter to your newly 
developed garden, you can accelerate this sort of process. 


As I write this, it is still very dry. Despite having 
asked some local garden maintenance people for their ‘waste’ 
grass clippings, they are yet to deliver the goods. There 
seems to be very little available at the moment. As an 
alternative to clippings I'll mix some chicken manure with 
the dry leaves and straw under the carpet mulch to start the 
decomposition cycle — a bit like an ‘in situ’ compost pile. 
You don’t need much chook manure because it is quite rich 
and using too much may damage tender roots. I add a 
sprinkling of lime to it, the worms seem to like it that way. 


Taking out the vine 

Since I wrote the article for EG 90 my father and I 
have removed the vine from the eastern wall of the backyard. 
It was a big job which deserved a well carned cup of tea and 
left us with two very large piles of tangled vine. 

Later (a different day!) I shredded the 
vine finely so it could be composted quickly 
for use in the new garden. 

I mixed in a pile of chicken manure 
and pea straw (which had been cooking fora 
week or so to start breaking it down) to the 
shredded vine, plus a large armful of comfrey 
leaves, a small amount of grass clippings 
from my own yard, a Gedeye compost bin 
full of kitchen scraps and anything else wor- 
thy of acompost pile that I could find lying 
around. 

I turned this mammoth pile of material 
every two or three days, and kept it moist and 
covered for just short of amonth, until it was 
ready to use. Turning compost before break- 
fast isa worthwhile exercise, and it’s cheaper 
than going tothe gym! The pile reduced in 
size by about half — and I probably lost 
some weight, too. The final product will go 
straight back into the garden, where it came 


After clearing a vine and various other tidying up jobs, Timothy’s from. 


garden began to look a bit like a junkyard. 
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Several local councils have been giv- 


ing away as much 
chipped tree 
pruningsas you can 
take, so several trips 
in the trusty old ute 
gained enough 
chips to cover the 
path areas. I like to 
use chips for paths 
because they break 
down slowly and 
don’t stick to your 
feet, and when they 
eventually do break 
down and become 
mushy, you can 
shovel it onto the 
garden and replace 
it at the low cost of 
another trip in the 
ute. You can also 
use ordinary old 
straw or leaves, or 
whatever you think 
will do the job. 

Our yard looks a little bare having been cleared out p “| 
ready for the new design (see EG 90). I’ve kept a couple of 
trees at the northern end of the garden (not part of the plan). 
Although they are not strictly ‘useful’ they will provide 
some shelter for the smaller plants when they go in. lI keep 
these trees small and eventually will remove them as the 
garden grows, but they'll provide nutrients from their clip- 
pings along the way. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Mattock vs bamboo | 
Some heavy swinging of a mattock took care of most | 

of the vine and bamboo roots, but I’ve got a sneaking | 
suspicion that there may be more roots under there waiting | 
to come up when I’m not looking. They will be dealt with | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


when they do come up, one way or another. 

All this organic matter will not be wasted, in one form 
or another, it will go straight back into the garden. It is made 
up of nutrients from the ground here so that’s where it should 
remain, just like the forest floor I mentioned before. 

I have decided to add more deciduous fruit and nut 
trees to the northern end of the yard to provide an asset I had 
overlooked on my original plan. A coffee tree seedling has 
so far eluded me and may therefore not go in for sometime. 
The Cape gooseberries, kiwifruit and raspberries died in the 
recent heat (I was away on holiday) and so I'll include them 
later on when the right seasons come around. 

All that remains of the early plan now is to build 
garden beds and plant things — the best bit. It allows you to 


EARTH GARDEN 
NATURAL DOG SOAP 


Sick of your favourite hound scratching to death 
because you refuse to use strong chemical flea controls? 
Yes, we know — the cure's worse than the disease. 

The answer is Earth Garden natural dog soap. 
Made from 100 percent pure natural ingredients. 

It works — we use it on our dog. 


3 cakes of soap for $8.95 
plus $3 postage 


stop just dreaming and youcan let loose with your creativity. Orders: Earth Garden, RMB 427 Trentham. 3458 
So until next time, happy gardening. lied een ao ues Gu wanda ee ns ed 
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Sharing and learning 
with indigenous people 


Don regularly travels to North America to attend Spiritual Unity 
gatherings organised by various indigenous tribes. The purpose 
of such gatherings is learning, sharing and healing. Last year he 
attended a similar gathering, this time in Australia — but the 
purpose was the same. 


\ 


| 


Spiritual Unity of Tribes 

Five years ago, Jim Walton (Tlingit) and Harvey 
Ironeagle (Pasqua Indian) and other indigenous elders of 
Canada and the United States began organising a series of 
spiritual gatherings to address concerns about the world’s 
plight and future. These elders, citing prophecies from long 
ago that indigenous peoples from around the world must 
unite and work together to bring healing to the Earth, are 
calling for a return to traditional spiritual values as a solution 
for solving the problems facing all peoples. These gather- 
ings have been occurring regularly across the North Ameri- 
can continent and are now spreading to Asia. How soon will 


aaee Dae: 


Cathy-Jo Bullert (on the left) is an Alaskan potter and a good friend 
of Don’s. She makes only one-off pieces and here she is displaying 
some of them at a Spiritual Unity gathering in Tannacross, Alaska. 
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Don O'Connor — shearer, tipi builder, raconteur, and now £ 
(R regular Earth Garden columnist. Where will it all end for 
y the wild and woolly wit from ‘Weeroona’? 
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it be before they spread to the Southern Hemisphere? The 
answer to this is up to those of us who live here. 

There is a need for indigenous people who are willing 
to host such a gathering to further the teaching of spiritual 
values to all and to strengthen spiritual bonds already form- 
ing between people of divergent cultures. 

When these people step forward, then it will happen. 

While each of the gatherings is different, reflecting 
the host culture and traditions, they do follow a common 
format. An essence of all the gatherings is the sacred fire 
around which space is provided for quiet prayer, healing 
circles and talks. In other areas people are invited to join or 
to give workshops/talks/circles on a variety of 
subjects — from veterans’ healing circles, drug/ 
alcohol healings, crystal healing instructions 
and such like. 

Inipi (sweat lodges) and pipe circles are com- 
mon ceremonies that people are welcome to 
take part in. At some gatherings a Medicine 
Wheel has been constructed. Cultural sharing 
such as dancing and singing occurs in the 
evenings. Meals are community affairs with 
all people welcome to participate in the prepa- 
ration of the meal. 

Since the successful Spiritual Unity of Tribes 
gatherings last year, including one with the 
Lummi People, in Washington State, USA, 
another with tribes on the Kenai Peninsula, 
Alaska, USA, and another in Soto, in Sakha 
Republic (Yakutia), Siberia, we’ve had news 
of more gatherings for this year. One will be 
near Whitehorse, in the Yukon Territory in 
Canada, and again with the Sakha people of 
Siberia and one with a new host tribe from the 
Kamchatka Peninsula in Russia. 


Dancing around the Medicine Wheel at a Spiritual Unity gathering in Tannacross, Alaska. 
Each person in the circle of dancers (and we can only see some of them!) put something, be it 
a rock, a personal item or crystal, into the Wheel to help build it. 


Who knows what another year will bring to each of 
us but there will undoubtedly be more opportunities and a 
faster pace. I will be aiming to travel to at least one of these 
gatherings, but who knows what else will happen? 

The other day I had a call from a man with a connec- 
tion with the Kogi people of Columbia in South America. 
Now that would be a trip! 

Following on from the aforementioned call I had the 
opportunity to meet 
this man, Graeme 
Falvey, who kindly 
stayed with us at 
Wecroona for a cou- 
ple of nights. He had 
a videotaped film of 
the Kogi’s recent 
meeting with the out- 
side world, or 
‘younger brother’ as 
they callit/us. After a 
frantic three-hour ring 
around, 20 people ar- 
rived to view the film 
and all were most im- 
pressed. The film is 
called ‘From the Heart 
of the World — the 
Elder Brothers’ 
Warning’. If you get 
a chance to see it, do 
so — itis great! Alan 
Eriera, the film’s 
maker, has also writ- 
tena book, The Heart 
of the World (UK 
edition) or The Elder 
Brothers (USA edi- 


SN 


tion) about the same 
meeting with the Ma- 
mas (priests) featured 
in the film. 

The Elder Brothers 
by Alan Eriera is 
available from Good 
Medicine Books, c/- 
Weeroona, Guys For- 
est, Victoria, 3709, 
priced $24.00 
(posted). 


The Festival 
of the 


Bogong Moth 

On 26 November last 
year Marijana and I travelled to Mt Beauty in north east 
Victoria to take part in the Festival of the Bogong Moth. For 
those of you who haven’ t ever heard of this two-day festival, 
don’t worry, but just mark it on your calendar for 1995. The 
festival commemorates a gathering held in the area since the 
land emerged from the Dreamtime. It is a festival of sharing 
between people of whatever colour or culture, and of having 
fun. In times past seven tribes gathered here from the 


People travel from all over the world to attend Spiritual Unity gatherings. Alexandra, on the 
left, is a Siberian Shaman as well as a doctor of western Medicine. She went to North 
America for the gathering with her interpreter friend, Irena (centre) from Yakutzk. And 
it’s probably just as well that Irena was there because Marijana’s Russian isn’t that good. 
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surrounding areas to share ceremony, conduct intertribal 
marriages, sort out differences and celebrate the earth. The 
tribes concerned were the Jaithmethung, Duduroa, 
Minjambutta, Pangerang, Quat Quatta, Waradjiri, and the 
Dora Dora. 

Ceremony such as this was always held at a time of 
abundant food. The food, in this case the protein-rich 
Bogong moth which emerges in its millions and lines cave 
roofs, rock crevasses and walls at this time, enables the 
gathering of many people for an extended period of time. 
The moths mass on mountain tops from Mt Burrowa to Mt 
Bogong and every year the people relied on them to provide 
food. Other examples of this link between major ceremony 
and an abundant food source can be seen in Queensland 
when the Bunya Bunya trees deliver their rich harvest of 
nuts, and in coastal areas and on inland lakes when gather- 
ings of people fed on abundances of seasonal shellfish. 


Conjurers 

The insightful conjurers of this current-day festival, 
(Alan Roadnight, Y vonne Evans and Errol Dunn) all are part 
of the spell of its creation, their strong belief in the benefits 
of cultural sharing and understanding is as integral as the pot 
in which it was stirred. These magicians are the Merlins and 
Minervas of our time and I, along with many others, thank 
them for their efforts. 

They and representatives from the Aboriginal tribes 
that support this gathering see a similarity of essence be- 
tween this Bogong Moth Festival and that which used to be, 
in that they both celebrate the unity of the people — whether 
they be from different tribes or cultures, or whether they 
speak a different language or have a different skin colour. 

The modern day Bogong Festival celebrates this time 
with a sharing of culture and friendship, conducted in a 
variety of different ways. Spear throwing, craft stalls, 
storytelling, an art show, talking circles, a nighttime concert, 
bush tucker and traditional dance all play their part. There 
were even organised bus tours, guided by Eddie Kneebone 
and Francis Firebrace, to the mountain top to collect, cook 
and eat the moths. 

Eddie, a Pangerang, is an old friend (well, he’s not old 
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Francis Firebrace — an amazing man and charismatic 
storyteller of fanciful journeys. (Photo by Ken C Bell) 


at all really) who works constantly to bridge the cultural gap 
between races. I had never met Francis before but even 
before we had finished erecting our tipi at the festival he had 
strolled over and introduced himself. 

Francis is an amazing man who won the 1994 Story- 
teller’s Award, and, with his colourful dress, charismatic 
character and proud heritage, could be seen as a pied piper, 
leading people on fanciful journeys back into times when the 
animals spoke 
and spirits 
were more 
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easily seen. 

I had a 
great time at 
the Festival, as 
did all of our 
tipi family. 
Camped in our 
tipi with a few 
companions, 
including 
Greg (he of 
our favourite 
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magazine), we quickly made friends with many of the 
people. In fact, there began a series of meetings so intercon- 
nected and wonderful that I defy the most sceptical of beings 
to suggest that they were just coincidence. 

Barry, a friend who has found temporary residence at 
Weeroona, met a long time friend of his at the festival, Les 
Cooper. Now Les was organising the bush tucker and soon 
we had a sample plate of emu and crocodile meat in our 
hands. Greg, solely a plant-eater, politely but resolutely 
declined the offer but the rest of us gratefully accepted this 
gift. Crocodile meat, by the way was quite rich but abso- 
lutely delicious, tasting somewhat like fat yabby tails from 
my boyhood days. It was wonderful to see Barry and Les 
yapping away after parting in such different circumstances 
a few years before. 

Now Les invited us back to his flat for a barbecue 
before the evening concert. It was hot and humid that 
evening when we arrived for tea but the setting of the flats 
was beautiful, overlooking the township of Mt Beauty and 
providing a magnificent view of Mt Bogong in the distance. 
Les introduced his nephew, Sonny, to us and as we sat 
chatting around the barbie Sonny played his didjeridu for us. 
He is hot. In fact, he is great. Then there just happened to 
be a mention of an event, a name, and at the same moment 
the penny dropped for both of us. It worked out that before 
this meeting I had heard a lot about Sonny from a mutual 
friend, as indeed he had heard of us. And this sparked a 
wonderful friendship-forming talk that would have gone on 
for hours — had it not been for the arrival of Wally, a Yorta 
Yorta elder. 

Wally is Sonny’s father and he had arrived to make 
sure that Les and Sonny were not late for their performance 
atthe concert. They were to perform some traditional dances 
forthe audience at the nighttime concert. Marijana, up to this 


time had been rather quiet as Barry, Les, Sonny and I chatted 
on. Once again a word resonated, an inquiry was made, and 
then the inevitable comment, “I don’t believe it!”. Wally and 
Marijana worked out that they came from the same small 
town in south west New South Wales. In fact, Wally’s first 
job was working for Marijana’s grandfather. Names were 
being dropped like the topical moths around the light as they 
tried to cram decades of past into small mouthfuls of words. 
Everyone was spun out. 

Moments like this are happening more and more in 
my life now, and also in the lives of many people I know. 

If they are starting to happen in yours too, rejoice, 
don’t be frightened. It is good. 

As we grow we will find this phenomenon occurring 
again and again as we tune in to others of similar intent; as 
we search for those teachers we need in our lives; and as we 
become more balanced in our walk. The changes that the 
Earth is undergoing at present are helping accelerate events 
such as this and it is up to us to seize the opportunities as they 
are presented. Certainly there are times when these events 
do not have a clear direction — they just feel good — but 
faith in yourself and the path you walk is all you need to share 
the strength of the moment. és 


e Pd like to use this space for a request from Alan Roadnight 
about the Bogong Moth Festival and its future. Currently it 
is being partly funded by the Arts Council of Victoria. While 
this is greatly appreciated it would provide even greater 
security for the future of the festival if corporate sponsors 
were forthcoming to help in the production of the event. 
Alan also wants new ideas to be incorporated in the festival 
for next year so if you have any brainstorms that might 
precipitate good ideas, please write to him c/- Tawonga 
Caravan Park, Victoria, 3697. 


Earth Garden Australian Tour 1995 


The number of exhibitions, shows and field days that 
Earth Garden is taking part in now seems to grow 
every year— and that’s no complaint, we thoroughly 
enjoy getting out there, meeting our readers and 
having a yam about things. But as there are so many 
functions, we thought it might be a good idea to run 
a sort of calendar of events so that you can put some 
dates in your diaries. It might help you make sure you 
don’t miss the opportunity to catch up with us at a 
show hear you and maybe take advantage of grabbing 
a T-shirt, pair of overalls, one of our books or even 
those back issues you’ve always thought about 
sending off for. Don’t forget, by doing it that way 
you won't have to pay any postage! 


So, here are the places you'll find us up to July: 


March 23-26 — Farmworld, Lardner Park, 
Warragul, Vic. 

April 22 -23 — Good Earth Festival, Moe, Vic. 

April 29 -30— Working Craft Fair & Exhibition, 
Daylesford, Vic. 

May 5-7 —Tocal Field Days, Paterson, nr Maitland, 
NSW. 

July 1-2 — Burnley Field Days, Melboume, Vic. 

July 21-22 — Mudgee Small Farms Field Days, 
Mudgee, NSW. 

July 28-30 — Cooroy Alternative Farming Expo, 
Cooroy, Qld. 
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Earth People Write continued 
from page 7 


Learning in SE Queensland 
Dear EG, 

We are a couple of recent converts 
who have just discovered EG — where have 
we been for 20 years? After devouring EG 
89 cover to cover and back again, we now 
excitedly await our order of back issues. We 
would love to learn more about permaculture, 
organic growing, self-sufficiency, hydro- 
ponics, and so on, and would like to know of 
where we can learn some of these methods 
in south east Queensland. We’d also like 
information on permaculture/eco villages 
where we can rent a house or lot rather than 
buy straight away. To Ron Gillespie (EG 
89), I would love to see a copy of your 
assignment ‘Environmentally friendly al- 
ternatives for the average quarter acre block’. 
Carole and Mark McFaul, 7 ‘Yarraga’,8 
Ray Street, Sunshine Beach, Qld, 4567. 


Recipe for hair spray 
Dear people, 

I have discovered a recipe for hair 
spray. Dissolve one heaped teaspoon of 
agar in a cup of boiling water. Add one 
teaspoon of sugar and a few drops of per- 
fume. Stir until agar melts, cool and put into 
plastic spray bottle. Dilute as necessary. 
Pauline McEwen, Croudale Bay, NSW. 


Wollongong wholefoods co-op 
Dear Alan and all the EG clan, 

I started reading Earth Garden in 
1991 but have been away from Australia for 
18 months. It was wonderful to come back 
and find Earth Garden bigger and more 
widely available, blooming like a spring 
garden. I am at last sending in for my 
subscription and I would also like to send a 
gift subscription to my father. 

I am in the dreaming/organising 
stage of creating a wholefoods multistore in 
Wollongong, New South Wales. We are 
trying to form a co-op at the moment but 
things are going slowly — we are all busy 
people. I am interested in hearing from 
people who would like to become involved 
and especially suppliers of foods and goods. 
Our aim is to provide an alternative for the 
large numbers of people who live on the 
south coast, who want to treat their bodies 
and the environment in a better way. We 
also want to support the small farmers in our 
area and hopefully will have a large enough 
demand for us to buy the excess of local 
backyard organic growers. 

If you are interested or have any 
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advice or information, please write. We will 
also be interested in supplying cottage crafts 
from homespun wool to furniture. 

Thanks so much for producing such 
a great, informative magazine. 
Kylie Rolls, c/- Post Office, Austinmer, 
NSW, 2515. 


Nightmare in paradise 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I’ve been buying Earth Garden for 
two years and have just become a sub- 
scriber. It’s a great publication. I would like 
to ask readers’ advice/experience with the 
following problem. We’ve purchased sev- 
eral secluded acres on the southern tablelands 
of New South Wales. We intended to gradu- 
ally build up the place for when my husband 
becomes redundant and we are able to move 
up to our little piece of paradise. I’m tired of 
all the bills and hassles of city life and just 
want a little piece and quiet. 

There is one sour aspect — thieves 
keep taking materials from our property. 
We are known as ‘weekenders’ and accord- 
ing to the local low life, an easy target for 
thieves. Four ‘official’ reports have been 
made to the police and I have even ap- 
proached the local council regarding this 
matter. All to no avail. 

Twice we have had several fruit 
trees taken — two cherry, two pear, two 
apple, two plum, two persimmon, two fig, 
two peach. We re-ordered and replanted 
and again they were taken. Strawberry 
plants, pumpkins also went ‘walkies’. Our 
shed has been burgled more than once. We 
travel three hours to get to our property, 
loaded up with timber, pipes, wire and such 
like, all scrounged from trash and treasure 
markets, specials, and from the roadside on 
council pick-up days. These are materials 
that we will need for the future, and thieves 
just waltz in and take what they want. The 
latest episode? They felt like breaking into 
our caravan to take groceries and probably 
have a look at what else they could take on 
future expeditions. We have no power on 
the property so setting up monitors is out of 
the question. Our nearest permanent neigh- 
bours are three km away. 

Can any readers please help? I’m 
beginning to feel my paradise turning into a 
nightmare. Desperate, 

Marie Costa, 37 Beatus Street, Unanderra, 
2526. 


Gas and solar hybrid 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I have been going back through my 
Earth Garden magazines looking for a solar 


system and came across one in EG 31 on 
page 47 (‘thermoelectric generator and solar 
power’). This system is a hybrid. The article 
said it is manufactured in the United States 
by Teledyne. Could anyone give me more 
information on this system and where I can 
enquire for prices here in Australia? 

A Bishop, PO Box 39402, Winnellie, NT, 
0821. 


Energy Works, anyone? 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I am interested in purchasing a copy 
of Energy Works, Home Energy Systems, 
which was published in 1985 by Keith Smith. 
Can anyone help me in finding a copy? 
Alec Balayance, 12 Frank St, Vista, SA, 
5091. 


Dealing with those other worms 
Dear EG, 

Worms — not the ones in the garden, 
but the ones few people like to talk about, 
ones that annoy you at night. How do you 
treat worms the natural, safe way? How can 
you prevent them getting out of control? 
Please write to me with your suggestions to: 
Pamela Gahan, 9 Matipo Rd, Risdon Vale, 
Tas, 7016. 


National horse trail and goats 
in Tassie 
Dear EG readers, 

We have read on several occasions 
about ‘The National Horse Trail’ from Vic- 
toria to Queensland. We understand it was 
finished as a bicentenary project and is suit- 
able for horses, donkeys, and walking. We 
would like to hear from anyone who has 
tackled this trail, and hear of their trip. Also 
where we can buy maps or get information. 

Where can we purchase British Al- 
pine or Toggenburg goats from a good milk- 
ing line on the north-west coast of Tassie, 
and is there a goat club in Tasmania? All 
letters will be answered. 

Bill and Janet Van Dullemen, PO Box 
223, Wynyard, Tas, 7325. 


Pole frame building books 
Dear Alan and gang, 

Thanks for a truly delightful, inter- 
esting and innovative magazine — a real 
breath of fresh air! Keep up the good work. 
My parents and I are planning to construct a 
pole-frame house on our Daintree block in 
the near future. However, we have had a lot 
of difficulty obtaining some books that might 
help us, because some of them are now out 
of print. I would be grateful if any reader 


who has a copy of the following books, and 
is willing to sell, would contact me — Poles 
Apart — Pole Frame Housing in Australia 
and New Zealand by John Archer; Practical 
Pole Homes by Ray Crawley; Wood in 
Australia by Keith R. Bottle. 

Angie Brendecke, 2/24 Joyce St, Kirwan, 
Qld, 4817. Phone (077) 735 024. 


The country dream 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you for this fantastic maga- 
zine. I got my last EG by mail, and it was on 
time! At my newsagency I have to wait over 
a month, and that’s too long. My garden is 
starting to look better and better thanks to 
the articles in Earth Garden. But there is 
still lots todo. We bought our house nearly 
two years ago and the garden has changed a 
lot. The last owner drove past once, without 
recognising it. He couldn’t believe it. We 
take it slowly, I have to make more compost 
for the bad soil. My no-dig garden built of 
grass clippings, newspaper and whatever I 
can put my hands on, looks much better 
now. It grows where once was a big gum- 
tree: the only real sunny spot in the frontyard. 

Our dream now is to get some land 
in the country to use as a weekender, till we 
have enough money to move. We have two 
children, Claire, nearly seven, and Ty, five. 
We would like to hear from other Earth- 
minded people, who have done it or have the 
same dreams. It would be nice to hear from 
mums too, with kids. I’m 30 and do family 
day care and my house is always full of kids. 
Mark (34) is a dairy cook. 

I really would like to hear from 
anybody. Take care, 

Daniela Maslen, 21 Parkland Ave, 
Hampton Park, Vic, 3976. 


New nappies 
Dear Earth Garden, 

In EG 87 one of your readers asked 
for help on alternative nappies. I have 
written to her with some information about 
reusable baby pants called ‘Weenees’, made 
by a Tasmanian company called Eenee 
Designs. With these baby pants you don’t 
need nappy pins or ‘snappies’ (to those of 
you ‘in’ on the baby jargon, you will know 
what these are). You can use a cloth nappy 
or, if you must, a 100 percent biodegradable, 
disposable “weenee’ pad made from cellu- 
lose (a pine gum product). These pads break 
down completely — no plastic. By using 
cloth nappies and the ‘weenee’, you can 
save money, and dress ‘bub’ in colourful 
underwear. They are well made, durable 
and stand up well to the normal wear, tear, 
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washing and drying. They are made by an 
Australian company so I look at it as an 
investment in my young son’s future. If you 
have difficulty finding the Weenees, contact 
Eenee Designs, PO Box 158, Sandy Bay, 
Tasmania, 7005, to find out where they are 
available. 

I really love your magazine, keep up 
the fantastic work. 
Fiona Anastasi, Dixons Creek, Vic. 


Dear Earth Garden, 

We have been reading your wonder- 
ful magazine for 18 months and have been 
given a lot of inspiration and hope that one 
day we will escape this madhouse city we 
live in (Sydney). We have recently found 
paradise on asix-acre farmlet in the country. 
So far, we have adopted one rooster (George), 
six hens, two ducks, two guinea fowls and 
one blue Burmese boy with bells on and are 
on the look out for a house cow. We have 
saved hard and now it is time to buy the 
Chook Book, The Healthy House Cow and 
subscribe to Earth Garden. We eagerly await 
the next edition. 

Keep up the good work of inspiring 
others to live a happy alternative lifestyle 
and take care of the environment we live in. 
Debbie and Grahame Speed, The Rock, 
NSW. 


Community school 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I am a primary trained teacher and 
am thinking of opening acommunity school 
in the Daylesford area within the next five 
years. I am sure that there are many people 
who, like me, are disenchanted with main- 
stream education, and are looking for a 
practical alternative. I believe in addressing 
the total needs of the child (that is, body, 
mind and spirit), and while | believe it is 
vitally important for children to have a solid 
grounding in the three Rs, this should not be 
at the expense of their spiritual and emo- 
tional growth. I think that the Steiner system 
holds many wonderful principles, and while 
I would incorporate some of this into the 
curriculum, I also envisage adding a great 
deal more. I have seen many wonderful 
results achieved with methods liké Educa- 
tional Kinesiology, which fosters whole brain 
learning through movement re-patterning 
activities, enabling students to access those 
parts of the brain previously unavailable to 
them — a wonderful tool for ALL students, 
and particularly those with learning diffi- 
culties. 

I envisage creating a beautiful 
learning environment for our children — 


something practical, yet homely, with amajor 
focus on environmental awareness. I would 
love to hear from anyone who might be 
interested, and would welcome any practi- 
cal suggestions and ideas. Please include 
your address and phone number so I can 
contact you. 

Patricia Kraulis, PO Box 214, Healesville, 
Vic, 3777. 


‘Feeling’ to ‘doing’ 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I’ve just discovered the joy of Earth 
Garden. All that I have felt inside about 
self-sufficiency, Earth-friendly power and 
waste management has been echoed by the 
pages of your magazine. My daughter and I 
have just escaped the St Kilda lifestyle of 
traffic, break-ins and junkies, not to mention 
the noise. Although I have only made it into 
another rental property in Gembrook, the 
lifestyle difference is unbelievable. Now | 
need to learn, learn, learn, about the practi- 
cality of all I have felt inside. I have a 
question for the readers of EG. I come from 
a fairly active life in the flew age move- 
ment’, for want of a better term, and I see the 
steps into self-sufficiency and Earth care as 
making the physical statements of the spir- 
itual statement ‘I am’. Any people who 
come from these places of the heart, please 
share with me how you have made the tran- 
sition of what you feel inside, to what you 
have created on the outside. 

I’m looking forward to many years 
of knowing Earth Garden. 

Katherine Cunningham, c/- Post Office, 
Gembrook, Vic, 3783. 


Classic basketry material 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

We have recently moved to Hepburn 
where amass of willows has inspired me for 
both basketry and living willow sculpture/ 
fencing. I can use the wild crack, pussy and 
weeping willows, but would dearly love 
some classic basketry material to play with. 
I hope there is an Earth Gardener who may 
be able to help me find varieties of osier 
(Salix viminalis), purple osier (Salix 
purpurea), almond leaved willow (Salix 
irtandra) and any of the other shrub willows 
(Salix daphnoides and the crosses such as 
Salix rubra, apurpurea-viminalis hybrid). | 
would be interested in obtaining cuttings 
and would happily repay people for the 
trouble. I would be interested in commercial 
sources, too. 

Michael Wilson, PO Box 20, Hepburn 
Springs, Vic, 3461. 
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Woodworking for 
> Idiots Like Me 


Dr Bob Rich's personal account of his 
transformation from fumbler to fixer 
YOU CAN DO IT TOO! 


Woodworking For Idiots 
Like Me 
by Bob Rich, 
published by Aird Books. 
Available from Earth Garden 
(see page 96 to order). 
$19.95 plus postage. 


Sixty woodworking projects for begin- 
ners, and many woodworking tips for 
those of any level, are sprinkled 
throughout this delightful book. 
Woodworking For Idiots Like Me con- 
tains the sorts of tips which only come 
from many years work in the craft, or 
from rubbing shoulders with generous 
experts. 

The book is almost a reverse 
“Who Dunnit?” — we know it’s the 
reader who “doesit”, but because we’re 
not experts we don’t work out “how”, 
until we come to the end of the book. 
Bob Rich is, of course, our well-loved, 
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much-respected, long-time Earth Gar- 
den contributor, and his new book will 
sit comfortably on workshop benches or 
kitchen tables of many Earth Gardeners. 
We get here the benefit of Bob’s 
polished learning curve in the craft of 
woodwork, and sections such as what 
you might call ‘Zen and the art of 
hammering a nail’ will enlighten many 
readers. Bob has always injected into 
his writings the philosophy that anyone 
of average intelligence and reasonable 
health can do just about anything they 
want, provided they decide not to be 
intimidated by the subject matter. Bob 
says: “If you can cook, you can build”, 
and you can certainly gain hours of 
satisfaction from the projects in the book, 
which range from bunks anda cathedral 
roof, toa moveable outside dunny, and 
the rocking chair! plan to make one day. 
My last woodworking project was ten 
years ago when I made a cradle for my 
newborn son, Tane, so ‘from cradle to 
rocking chair’ seems appropriate. 
*See also the extract from Woodwork 
For Idiots Like Me elsewhere in this 
edition of Earth Garden. 


Conquering Arthritis 
by Suzanne Porter 
Published by Penguin 
$19.95 


Arthritis is inflammation of a joint and is 
a term that relates to over 100 different 
types of joint disease — osteoarthritis 
and rheumatoid arthritis are the two 
most common. There is no cure, but 
Suzanne Porter’s book offers “a positive 
program for a healthier life”. Oxygen 


levels have been found to be extremely 
low in the joints of arthritis sufferers. It 
therefore makes a great deal of sense to 
decrease fatty food intake and increase 
exercise to help increase oxygenation. 

Conquering Arthritis is about 
taking positive and decisive action. 

Suzanne Porter was diagnosed 
in 1981 as having osteoarthritis. She 
began the program outlined in this book 
out of desperation in 1982. She has 
been in remission ever since. This book 
has been written out of self-experience 
and looks at the medical background as 
well as the emotional effects of having 
the disease. It includes a complete 
dietary and exercise program. 

This is without a doubt an excel- 
lent resource book of healthy and clever 
recipes. Suzanne recommends low 
protein intake, so the vegetarian is not 
forgotten. 

Indeed, Suzanne is an inspira- 
tion to many. 


The Big Switch 
By Gavin Gilchrist 
Published Allen & Unwin 
$16.95 


This is an incredibly well researched . 
book. The Big Switch is a look at the 
modem history and the politics sur- 
rounding renewable energy. Often I 
have heard it said that researchers into 
‘alternative’ energy are deliberately kept 
short of a few pennies. This book 
explains how and why. It has an inter- 
national perspective and is at times quite 
shocking. 

Gavin argues that by not using 
solar and wind power, Australia has cost 


EK i L j ; 
itself over a billion dollars. Govern- 
ments have conspired with their power 
companies to stifle the promotion of 
new high-technology energy-efficient 
systems because they have become 
addicted to using these companies as 
tax collectors. 

Asaresult, power bills are higher 
than they should be and Australian in- 
dustry is less competitive internation- 
ally. And while governments plan to 
reform the way all Australians buy elec- 
tricity, he argues that the strategy is 
wrong, that Australia is set to make the 
same mistakes already made in other 
countries. Our energy systems should 
be based on environmental impacts as 
well as economic planning. It would 
seem that after reading this book Aus- 
tralia’s Federal Department of Primary 
Industry and Energy wants to stand still 
in time. Gavin Gilchrist has been na- 
tional medical and science reporter for 
ABC TV news since 1988. He is a 
winner of a ‘Walkley’, one of journal- 
ism’s most prestigious awards. 


Massage made easy 
by Mario-Paul Cassar 
Published by Allen & Unwin 
$24.95 


This is an excellent book for beginners. 
Massage techniques are presented pho- 
tographically, enabling the reader to 


EARTH GARDEN REVIEWS 
visualise very easily the step-by-step 
approach to each routine. Whether its 
soothing babies or relieving backache, 
it’s all here. 

Acupressure and reflexology are 
built into the routines. For example, did 
you know reflex points for the neck are 
found at the base of the big toe, both on 
the inner surface and the top part of the 
toe? Nota bad little piece of info if you 
are experiencing tension in the neck, 
and there is no one else about to rub it 
for you — just massage your big toe 
using on-off pressure with the tip of your 
thumb. 

All in all, Mario-Paul Cassar has 
produced an excellent starter kit. 


Getting Started in 
Permaculture 

By Ross and Jenny Mars 

Published by Candlelight 
Trust 

100 Falls Rd, Hovea, WA, 
6071 
$16.95 


Ross and Jenny have put together a 
wonderfully simple book full of practical 
projects that are appropriate for town or 
bush situations. Ross and Jenny ex- 
plain that permaculture is about taking 
responsibility for your own life by sensi- 
tively managing the environment. It is 
easy to create a low impact life style with 
an abundance of what we need by 


MASSAGE: 
AMADE 
EASY 


planning and working with our natural 
ecosystem. 

Getting Started offers everything 
from design concepts“to organic gar- 
dening tips. If you have ever wanted a 
hot house and didn’t think you could 
afford it — here is the answer. Ross and 
Jenny always recommend recycled 
materials and the simple clear diagrams 
are excellent. 

Iwould strongly recommend this 
book to anyone who is embarking ona 
permaculture path and I think it would 
be an excellent reference book for any 
school library. 


INTERESTING AND 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 
Wecarry a large range of interest- 


ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 


Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 
sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 
tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 
THE BOOK CONNECTION 


1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 
NSW, 2830. — 
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UNCLASSIFIEDS 


Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the June issue is 1 May. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (construction plans). 
Brushless electric generator, 1,000 watt DC at 740 rpm. 
A$85 postpaid airmail from Al Forbes, Box 3919-EG, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Phone 0011-649-818-8967 
anytime. Philips Ferroxdure rotor magnets (3,700 gauss) 
kit. Now available cut to size and magnetised. 


PERMACULTURE, DINNER, BED & BREAKFAST. 
Knowledge and food at the Gravestein’s Farm. Practical 
experience on site — 3 pm to 10 am. $80 per person or 
$150 per couple. BOOKING ESSENTIAL ONE MONTH 
AHEAD. Contact with SAE to V Gravestein, RMB 1130, 
Chiltern, 3683 or phone (057) 261 596. 


GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS. A mail order service sup- 
plying good quality books on most aspects of indigenous 
cultures of the world. Write for catalogue to Don 
O’Connor, ‘Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709 or 
phone (060) 371 366. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own 
stoneground wholemeal flour for cakes and bread at 
home with a Retsel Little Ark Stone Flour Mill. Endorsed 
by the Housewives’ Association. Write for catalogue to: 
Retsel Distributors, PO Box 712, Dandenong, Victoria, 
3175, enclosing three postage stamps, or telephone (03) 
795 2725. Distributor enquiries welcome. 


EARTHWORMS. The ‘Speedy Breeder Compost Worm’ 
revolutionises your compostand transforms your garden. 
Just $15 per 1,000 worms. Price includes postage Australia 
wideand pamphlet on worm care. Wormborough Farm, 
PO Box 794, Taree, 2430, NSW. Phone (065) 539 633. 


HOME PLANS. 90 plans for handcrafted homes and 
workshops of mudbrick, rammed earth, stone and pole 
frame construction. Mail $58.00 (postage included) for 
The Earth Builders Construction Detail and Plan Catalogue 
— Volume 1 to John Barton Building Designer, 31 Sharp 
Street, Newtown, Geelong, Victoria, 3220 or phone (052) 
224249 for fixed quote to draw/document your home 
plan. 


MUDBRICK MAKING WORKSHOP with master build- 
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ers specialising in passive solar mudbrick houses and 
extensions. Offering hands-on comprehensive one-day 
mudbrick workshops at Kurrajong, NSW. Fully catered. 
Overnight accommodation if required. GQ & JE Webb of 
Webb Adobe, 222 Leiutenant Bowen Drive, Bowen 
Mountain 2753. Phone (045) 721 581. 


BOOKS BY MAIL. Topics covered — animals, herbs, 
psychic awareness and more. Complete list from: 
Broomtail Publications, 171 Eaglehawk Rd, Long Gully, 
Vic, 3550. Phone/fax (054) 430196. 


EARTHWORMS FOR SOIL IMPROVEMENT. $15/1,000. 
Includes care instructionsand postage. Squworms Worm 
Farm, EG, The Gorge, Finch Hatton via Mackay, Qld, 
4756, Phone (079) 583 359. 


MUDBRICKS. 15" by 10" by 5" from 75 cents. Tested to 
4.1. Other sizes available. Hipwell Mudbricks, Axedale, 
Vic, 3551. Phone (054) 336 370. 


PYCNOGENOL the most powerful natural free radical 
scavenger and antioxidant yet discovered. For informa- 
tion write to PO Box 1854, Tamworth, NSW, 2340. 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES 
at permaculture demonstration farm. Small group- 
learning, using your interests and situations. Practica] 
urban and rural applications. For information, phone 
June Andersen, Trevallyn Permaculture Centre on (049) 
389 528. Write to PO Box 22, Paterson, NSW, 2421. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE FOR TEMPER- 
ATE CLIMATE REGIONS. Easter ’95 - 15 - 24 April. 
Certificate course. Full accommodation available. Only 
20 places. Tutors: Vries & Hugh Gravestein. Venue: 
‘Willuna’, Chiltern, north east Victoria. Contact: V 
Gravestein with SAE, RMB 1130, Chiltern, Vic, 3683. 


NEW ORGANIC RESOURCE GUIDE. Everything you 
need to know about everyone in the organic industry. A 
must for those with the first one. Order NORG and geta 
free copy of the first resource guide. $6.00 posted. SEED 
PRODUCTION FOR THE HOME VEGETABLE GAR- 


DEN by A Barry. Our best seller, great for the new 
gardeners who want to save seeds but are not sure how. 
$4 posted. From The Henry Doubleday Research Asso- 
ciation. Cheques or money orders made out to HDRA. 
Post to: Mr Dick McNeill, 816 Comleroy Rd, Kurrajong, 
NSW, 2758. Book list also available — include a SAE 


CREATIVE TEACHERS. Homeschoolers, parents. 
Grammatike * Grammatikos - a new teaching manual on 
language for senior primary by Alan Whitehead. Based 
on Steiner spiritual/creative principles. Send $10 to 
Golden Beetle Books, Box 481, Mullumbimby, NSW, 
2482, or write for titles list. 


GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS. Tipis made to order by expe- 
rienced and caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, poles. 
Phone or write for catalogue to Don O’Connor, 
‘Weeroona’, Guy’s Forest, Victoria, 3709 or phone (060) 
371 366. 


WANTED. Apprenticeship in permaculture (part-time). 
Sherbrooke District, Victoria. Please contact Anna 
Howard, 34 Liston St, Burwood Vic, 3125. Phone (03) 889 
3781. 


LEARN TO HEAL YOUR BODY, MIND AND SPIRIT. 
Lifeforce Holidays Australia presents a unique, invalu- 
able journey into new dimensions among the timeless 
healing energy of beautiful, tropical Magnetic Island, off 
the Great Barrier Reef. This SIX DAY PACKAGE reveals 
thesecrets of the universe while you relax on sun-drenched 
beaches and walk alongside huge majestic granite boul- 
ders that nurture the island’s abundant fauna. Included 
in your holiday is daily meditation, sunset and sunrise 
walks, two-day intensive workshop, six nights’ accom- 
modation, snorkelling over coral garden, ferry and bus 
transfers and much more. For a holiday that will last a 
lifetime, phone (freecall) 1-800-804-427 for more informa- 
tion. 


EARTH GARDEN NOS 1-26, 30. Good condition. $50. 
David, 14 Tanner Ave, Kew East, Vic, 3102. Phone (03) 
853 3593. 


HOMESCHOOLERS. Creative teachers and child-carers. 
Numero Mystika — a manual on maths teaching for 
senior primary, by Alan Whitehead. Based on the Steiner 
spiritual /imaginative method. Send $10 to Golden Beetle 
Books, Box 481, Mullumbimby, NSW, 2482 or write for 
titles list. 


BOOKS ON EARTHWORMS. Learn how tobreed worms 
for gardening, composting, fishing. Free comprehensive 
booklist from the specialists, WormWide Books, Box 603 
(E), Mooloolaba, Qld, 4557. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


THE FRUITARIAN RAW FOOD NETWORK provides 
contacts and support for aspiring fruitarians. 
Fruitarianism is nota ‘fad’. This natural eating and living 
brings the experience of vibrant wholistic well-being, a 
peaceful uncomplicated lifestyle. A quarterly newsletter 
is available by subscription of $25. For details write: PO 
Box 293, Trinity Beach, N Qld 4879. Phone (070) 510 484. 


SOLAR PRODUCTS, NEW INNOVATIVE AND 
CLEVER. AAA, AA, C, D, 3V, 6V, 9V, 12V solar battery 
chargers for hobby, vehicles and equipment. Also solar 
mozzie repellers, ventilators, plant turners and rotators, 
solar educational and hobby kits, heaps more. Send for 
catalogue. Send $5 to Ezy-Ent, PO Box 6, Beachmere, Qld, 
4510. 


NATURAL COLOURED WOOL TOPS. Scoured & 
carded, quick & easy to spin, no waste! Variety of shades. 
$25 per kg plus postage. For stock list send SSAE to 
‘Shiloh’, PO Box 295, Drysdale, Vic, 3222. 


GOURMET GOLDEN SHALLOT OR POTATOONIONS. 
Multiply from seed bulblet, growing instructions provided. 
$1 per bulb, post included. Bev McDowelt, Istana Farm, 
Jerangle Rd, Bredbo, NSW, 2626. 


EARTHWORMS. Red worms for compost or bait $15 per 
1,000, post paid. Instructions provided. Convert your 
kitchen scraps into compost the cheap, no fuss way. Bev 
McDowell, Istana Farm, Jerangle Road, Bredbo, NSW, 
2626. 


BUILD YOUR OWN IN-GROUND SWIMMING POOL, 
or sub-contract part of it. Save thousands $$. 50 page 
plans/manual $45, postage $5. Free details A/P Co, PO 
Box 10, Stepney, SA, 5069. 


MILK RUN FOR SALE. Surfers Paradise, keep fit and 
have your mornings and weekends free. Four arvos, one 
early morning. Gross $550 after expenses. $26,000. Phone 
Maurcen (owner) (075) 321932. 


CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. Full 
one-day ‘Permaculture and Community’ tours are con- 
ducted on the first Saturday of each month. For informa- 
tion, contact either Peter on (074) 944622 or Barry on (074) 
944 566 or write to “The motivating edge’, 72 Crystal 
Waters, MS 16, Maleny, Qld, 4552. Booking is essential. 


TOBACCO SEED. Organically grown (Virginian), culti- 
vation and curing notes included for $5. Also available, 
‘Australian Tobacco’. How to grow your own, cure your 
own, treat your own and cut your own. A well-researched 
book by John Van der Linden for $12 (postage included) 
from Lyn O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, Vic, 3639. 
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RAINFOREST SEED COLLECTORS NATIONAL LINK- 
UP. Buy & sell local seed. Our newsletter has lots on 
offer. Seed collected locally grows better and doesn’t 
pollute your gene pool. Quality newsletter $20, $10 
conc. Seed offers free. RSC, Private Mail Bag, Bellingen, 
NSW, 2454. Phone (066) 552 233. 


NEW ORGANIC: RESOURCE GUIDE. Everything you 
need to know about everyone in the organic industry. A 
must for those with the first one. Order NORG and get a 
free copy of the first resource guide. $6.00 posted. SEED 
PRODUCTION FOR THE HOME VEGETABLE GAR- 
DEN by A Barry. Our best seller, great for the new 
gardeners who want to save seeds but are not sure how. 
$4 posted. From The Henry Doubleday Research Asso- 
ciation. Cheques or money orders made out to HDRA. 
Post to: Mr Dick McNeill, 816 Comleroy Rd, Kurrajong, 
NSW, 2758. Book list also available — include a SAE 


SOUTH COAST NSW FIELD DAY. 19 -20 August. 
Presenting a field day supportive of sustainable landuse 
and lifestyle which offers ethical solutions to contempo- 
rary issues. Areas targeted arelanduse, forestry, building 
and appropriate technology, cottage industry and com- 
munity. Interested exhibitors contact field day organis- 
ers. Phone John (064) 927 306, Simon (064) 932094, Hugh 
(064) 942014. 


TRIDENT TIPIS. Professional workmanship, quality 
materials, traditional designs. For catalogue, samples 
and prices, PO Box 24, Montacute, SA, 5134. Phone (08) 
390 2383. 


‘ABOUT CANDIDIASIS (Thrush, Candida Albincans). 
A Simple Guide to Health and Foods’, by Patricia A 
Pettit, ND. SRN. A naturopathic approach, includes 
selection of recipes. $8.75 (includes postage). For more 
information write to PA Pettit, PO Box 385, Coominya, 
Qld, 4311. 


BOOKS, old and new. Send for general list. R Suters, PO 
Box 127, Figtree, NSW, 2525. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE, Burra, South 
Australia. Easter 14-25 April. Focus on dryland 
permaculture for urban and rural areas. Also ‘Co- 
housing’. Phone Sue (08) 337 1993. 


HERBAL SOAP KITS. Make your own soap, avoiding 
the use of dangerous ingredients such as caustic soda. 
The Moonlight Herbal Soap Kit uses pure natural soap 
powder which contains no dyes, perfumes or additives. 
The natural soap powder is safe on sensitive skin and 
breaks down completely in the environment. Kit comes 
complete with herbs, fragrant oil and instruction book- 
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let. We also stock a range of natural craft supplies 
including Beeswax Candle Kits, Potpourri Starter Kits, 
plus a wide range of pot pourri, botanicals, fixatives, 
fragrant oils, accessories, etc. For your copy of our latest 
catalogue, please senda business-size SSAE to Moonlight 
Fragrant Supplies, PO Box 584U, Mt Waverley, Vic, 
3149. 


‘THE ALTERNATIVE, ’95’. A meeting of like-minds 
offering insight on alternative lifestyle, farming and 
health. Workshops, discussions, displays. Albury 
Showgrounds, 22-23 April 1995. Enquiries/registra- 
tion: Judi or Marjorie, PO Box 308, Albury, NSW, 2640. 
Phone (060) 216933. 


FOR SALE. 24-volt fridge and freezer Kelvinator 225, 
Teknika 180 freezer. Excellent condition. $1,100 pair, 
$600 each. We’ve converted to 48 volts, Must sell. 
Deepa, Box 55, Newstead Vic, 3462. Phone (054) 762401. 


BOULES, PETANQUE, FRENCH BOWLS. Enjoyed by 
all ages, playable virtually anywhere. Imported direct 
from Boule Unie France. Fully guaranteed set of eight, 
two jacks in beautiful, handmade wooden carry case 
$160 plus p&p. Phone Tony Bernard, (02) 976 2034. 


WORKSHOPS AT “WEEROONA”. Your presenters, 
MariJana and Don, have spent several years learning 
with indigenous peoples. Weeroona -a sanctuary in the 
mountains. One and a half hours from Albury. 
DIDJERIDU WORKSHOP — 18 & 19 March. Learn this 
exciting art now. A weekend of self-discovery, learning 
to play the didjeridu. Cost $100. 

EARTH SPIRIT — 25 & 26 Feb and 29 & 30 April . 
Gentleness amid the chaos of everyday life. Reconnect- 
ing with our deeper true selves through ancient healing 
techniques, including sweat lodge and vision journey. 
Cost $130. Phone (060) 371 366. 


ROTA-LOO. Expanding sales, Australia-wide. To be 
the distributor or agent in your area call (03) 587 2447. 
It’s rewarding! See display advertisement in this issue. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE, BURRA, SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA, Easter, 14-25 April, focus on dryland 
permaculture for urban and rural areas. Also co-hous- 
ing. Phone Sue (08) 337 1993. 


WATER DIVINING. A practice that has endured for 
2,000 years since the ancient Druids to the present day 
has been exposed, not as mystic powers but as simple 
physics. Its application and the reason for the successes 
and failures are described in the book ‘Water divining. 
The age old mystery explained’. How it works; how to 
do it. A must for every landholder, driller and water 


diviner. Get yourself a copy. It could save you $1,000’s. 
Only $9.50 plus 50 cents post & packing from Borecare, 
Silver Pinch Rd, M/S 464, Helidon, Qld, 4344. Phone 
(076) 975 156. 


BLUESTONE. BLUESTONE. BLUESTONE. FORSALE. 
280 sq/m of large bluestone blocks. Consistently 300 
mm thick. These stones originally came from Port 
Melbourne Women’s Prison and would be perfect for 
building your stone house/barn/fence, etc. Available 
from Melbourne. $40/ton. 250 ton available. Local 
delivery can be arranged. Phone (03) 531 2795. 
BLUESTONE. BLUESTONE. BLUESTONE. 


GONDWANA CANOE HIRE WILDLIFE SURVEY. 
Barmah (30 km N E Echuca). Explore the shady creeks 
and tranquil waters of the Barmah Lakes and Wetlands. 
Off the beaten track where wildlife abounds. BYO 
camping gear for overnight or three days down the 
Murray River. Through the forest, taking in creeks and 
lakes along the way. Two-person Canadian canoes, life- 
jackets, waterproof barrels, detailed maps, compass and 
bird !D book supplied. For more information phone 
(058) 693347 or write to Gondwana Canoe Hire, c/- PO 
Barmah, Vic, 3639 for information kit. 


TIPIS 10' - 22' from $460, colonial tents, tarps, awnings, 
annexes, canopies, tonneau covers, swag rolls, leather, 
deerskin, chamois and suede clothing. Any size or 
design, yours or ours. Western and Indian-style fringed 
gear a speciality. Wholesale prices. Bojo products (new 
address), Benalla, Vic, 3672. Phone (057) 622145. 


POTATO ONIONS. Rare whites $1 each, Browns $1 
each, Reds $1 each (seed stock). Tree onion plants $1 
each. (All can be eaten). Post & handling $3 per order or 
COD Lindsay Morris, RMB 218, Trentham, Vic, 3458. 
Phone (054) 241 434. 


GIVE A PUP A HOME. FORSALE: Anunplanned litter 
of cattle dog/border collie/ kelpie females. Lovely 
healthy pups. Parents from working stock but not 
worked. Six weeks old (at time of publication). Excel- 
lent watchdogs and companions. $40 each. Phone (076) 
682171. 


ARE YOU ALLERGY /ECZEMA PRONE? Have super- 
sensitive skin? Or just prefer to use genuinely natural 
products on your skin? In a synthetic world, discover 
the REAL benefits of Tasmanian Leatherwood Honeycare 
— luxurious, handmade, organic skincare, Tasmania’s 
FRESH alternative. Handmade with pride and care, 
using only Tasmanian leatherwood beeswax, honey, 
biodynamic Australian oils, flower waters, pure essen- 
tial oils etc. NO petrochemicals (Sorbolene/ mineral oil) 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


synthetics, chemicals, colours, preservatives. Earthsafe- 
affordable-effective. Send SAE for catalogue to Tasma- 
nia’s Fragrant Earth, (EG) 3/328 Murray St, Hobart, Tas, 
7000. Phone (002) 344 259. 


HOME REQUIRED. Saanan/Cashmere bearing nanny 
goat. Five years old. Lonely, needs goat companion. 
Phone (076) 682171. 


GOURD SEEDS. Mixed ornamentals, mixed hardshells, 
mixed orn and hardshells, loofah sponge, calabash, 
snake bean, bottle medium, coloured corn $4.50 packet. 
Minimum purchase $9 or one free $4.50 packet when 
you purchase 52-page ‘Gourd Growers Handbook’ for 
$16. Bulk packets of 30 seeds $10 each. All pricesindude 
postage. Send your order to Gourd father, Quality Gourd 
Products, PO Box 298/EG, East Maitland, NSW, 2323. 
Money back guarantee! 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Far South Coast 
NSW. 11-25 Nov. Particularly relevant to people prac- 
tising and applying permaculture in south east Australia. 
Specific to cool temperate systems and strategies. The 
course is rich in practical involvement with many excel- 
lent local permaculture examples to be visited. The 
instructors are actively involved in permaculture on 
many levels and will be sharing much of their locally 
gained and practical experience throughout the course 
as well as having knowledgeable guest speakers con- 
tribute. Tutors Hugh Gravestein, Andrew Sheridan. 
Enquires welcome. H. Gravestein c/- Wyndham PO, 
NSW, 2550. Phone (064) 942 014. 


SELF RELIANCE COURSE. This Permaculture course 
will provide you with practical skills, techniques and 
information to create your own productive and low 
maintenance property. Topics covered: Design, species 
selection, establishment and integration of vegetable 
gardens, orchards, tree crops, dams, healthy and energy 
efficient homes. Learn at Crystal Waters Permaculture 
Village through tours, demonstrations, hands-on prac- 
tice, slides and talks by Frances Lang and Mix Lindegger, 
tutors of over 2,500 people in 16 countries. Dates: May 
21-June 3; August 27-Sept 9; October 22-Nov 4. Send 2 
stamps for Permaculture information kit: Green Har- 
vest, 52/EG Crystal Waters, MS 16, Maleny, Q., 4552. 


GREAT PROFIT. For school fetes, church street stalls, 
scouts, or your very own weekend market stall. Hand- 
made bath crystals 10kg only $15.00, 9 great colours and 
fragrances. Schools etc within the 07 area free delivery, 
elsewhere normal freight charges. Send SAE to The 
Fragrant Rainbow, PO Box 1042, Capalaba Qld 4157 or 
phone 015 890448. Also many other great money spin- 
ners. 
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LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your 
responsibility to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any 
desired length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). 
Please also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the 

June issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 1 May. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


1. GREVILLIA NSW. Freehold 56 acres of beautiful forest abun- 
dant bird & wildlife, perm. creek & 2 dams. 5 minutes school & 
slopes. 1/2 hour to Kyogle $65,000. Phone: (07) 2946343. 


2. BEAUTIFUL FAR SOUTH COAST LAND FOR SALE. Approx 
3 hrs Canberra, situated between Tathra and Bermagui at Tanja - 
two adjoining 5 acre blocks in what must be one of Australia’s most 
beautiful coastal landscapes. Richly endowed, they lie between 
Mumbulla State Forest and Mimosa Rocks National Park. Close to 
unspoilt bays, beaches /inlets. Panoramic views to sea, mountains. 
Excellent water - access. $65,000 - $70,000 each neg. Telephone 
owner on (03) 824 0308. 


3. HISTORIC HARGRAVES, 40 minutes from Mudgee. 32 fully 
fenced gentle acres, some cleared, some with established trees. 3 
dams, fully equipped bore with windmill, 1 x 7,000 gallon cement 
rain water tank plus 2 gravity feed water storage tanks to house. 
Large sheds, fenced garden, chook run, duck pond and orchard. 
Spacious house features open plan timber kitchen with fuel stove, 
dining room, sunken lounge with fuel heater, 3 bedrooms etc. 
Power/phone connected. $140,000. Phone (063) 738 556. 


4. BEAUTIFUL TEMPERATE MOUNTAIN RAINFOREST 
PROPERTY 180 acres 90 km inland from Port Macquarie, NSW. 
Acc perm. creeks and river frontage backing State forests and 
national park. Suitable for tourist operation or stone fruit orchards. 
“Settlers cottages” loft style w/red cedar hardwood prof. built 
house urgent sale. $65,000. Ph 015 147921 24 hrs. 


5. NATURAL UNSPOILED FOREST inland from Eden on the far 
South Coast of NSW - 100 acres facing north to a national park 
across a small river. East and south boundaries are creek. Very 
private, very lovely. Perfect for sharing, or own-your-own national 
park. $78,000. Please ring Nancy on (047) 82 4856/84 1020. 


6. EMMAVILLE NTH GLEN INNES. 170 acres peaceful secluded, 
flat to undulating on Summerville Estate Gulf Rd. Located base of 
ranges with spring fed creek as back boundary 4 kms with private 
fishing spots. Choice of homesites with power and telephone 
nearby. $45,000 ONO. (02) 872 6420 AH. 015 22 8804 BH. Graham 
Wilson. 
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7. FAR SOUTH COAST NSW 100 acres, comprising (approx) 10 
acres cleared river flat with permanent water and irrigation licence; 
60 acres gently sloped light timbered with choice of excellent 
homesites; balance rugged, secluded bush to national park bound- 
ary. Good all-weather access, council approved Colorbond ma- 
chinery shed /temporary residence. Highly suitable for 
permaculture development and/or organic production. $95,000. 
Phone (064) 937 307. Drought Proof. 


8. FAR SOUTH COAST - Letts Mountain (Pericoe District) 20 km 
from Towamba. 14 acres with mudbrick cottage and shed. Private 
and secluded block with magnificent views of Coolangubra Forest. 
North-facing, excellent soil, 2 dams, fenced, small established or- 
chard. Phone connected, 2WD access. $45,000. I Beissell, 384 
Leonard St, Hay, NSW, 2711 or phone (069) 933 096. 


9. POLE-FRAME 3 BEDROOM HOUSE loft 25 acres fenced un- 
dulating natural bush, large workshop, fenced garden, mains power, 
council approved, excellent access, dam, creek, tanks, 35 minutes to 
Grafton, 5 minutes to local school. $160,000. Phone (066) 494 
253(AH). 19 
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10. BOMBALA RIVER FRONTAGE 400 metres. 101 acres, half 
fenced pasture improved; other half original forest. Four room 
Council-approved weekender to L/U stage. Phone on. Power one 
pole away. 20 minutes to general store. 2 hours to Canberra or Ski 
Tube, 1 hour to Merimbula. $89,500. Phone Ken on (042) 845587 or 
fax (042) 855781. 


11. NEAR MURWILLUMBAH NSW. Five perfect acres. Power, 
phone, sealed road access, underground or creek water. 21/2acres 
cleared, flat, balance gentle treed slopes ideal homesite, rich soil. 
360° views Mt Warning, Border ranges, fully fenced. 2 minutes 
Tyalgum (PO, shop primary school), 22 minutes Murwillumbah, 40 
minutes Coolangatta. Plans and current building approval for 
earth-sheltered house $82,000. Phone (066) 795551, or write to PO 
Box 1022, Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. 


12. 100 ACRE BLUEBERRY /CATTLE FARM. 30 minutes west of 
Grafton, 8minutes to Nymboida school etc. Setin glorious secluded 
valley 5 Bed solar powered home, separate cabin, dam, creek, 1600 
certified organic blueberry trees, packing shed, and coolroom. 70 
acres cleared for grazing, irrigated creek flats for market gardening 
$265,000 neg. Enquires ph (0660 422980 (BH) or (066) 494196 (AH). 


13. MUDGEE/MERRIWA 102 ACRE ORGANIC FARM. Rich 
basalt soil nestled in valley with perm creek and rocky outcrops. 10 
paddock includes conservation area, large irrigated orchard vegie 
garden/irrigation licence 20,000 gall storage + 5,000 gallon rainwa- 
ter, machinery shed. Cosy mudbrick/timber cottage. Slow com- 
bustion & gas stove, phone, power, school bus at gate. Price 
$150,000. Phone Turill on (063) 76 1195. 


14. BATLOW (SOUTH WEST SLOPES). Lovely 17 square finished 
mudbrick home on 6 house blocks of land. 3 bedroom, large open 
planliving, dining, kitchen area, leadlight feature windows. Elevated 
block with stunning views. In town with quiet location and 
adjoining crown land bush. $90,000 (057) 552383. 


15. WYNDHAM NSW SOUTH COAST. 40 minutes Eden (inland) 
40 acre bush block, caravan, shed, water tank, zoned tourist for 
cabins, private and isolated. Price $45,000. (03) 499 3841. 


16. OAKLANDS. One acre block in pleasant village of 550 people 
just north of Corowa and west of Albury. Dimensions 40.2 metres 
x 101 metres deep. Serviced and ready to build or just great 
investment. Only 2 minutes to shops, school etc. Photos available. 
$6,000 full price. Ph (063) 44 1059 or (066) 53 4004 anyday, anytime. 


17. NYMBOIDA, NORTHERN NSW. 100 acre bush blocks of 
beautiful timbered country, close to Nymboida village, primary 
school, the Nymboida River and State Forest. Great views, privacy, 
seclusion, lively alternative-minded community, lowrates. Power/ 
phone available. Last affordable paradise on the north coast. Price 
$64,000. Phone (066) 44 9553. 


18. COONABARABRAN - URGENTSALE. Set amongst beautiful 
Warrumbungle mountain Range, 100 acres with dam, close to town 
on Stannit Park Estate. Good investment. Lot 17. Price $35,000. 
Phone (02) 609 2449. 


19. ULONG - COFFS HARBOUR. Well maintained timber home 
on 1/2 acre block. 3 br, sunroom, dining room, kitchen with c/ 


stove, HWS. Small elect. cooker, large lounge (open fire), laundry, 
bathroom and separate shower room and toilet. carport, garden 
shed, BBQ. 40 minutes north west of Coffs Harbour. Price $75,000 
ono. Phone (066) 54 5255. 


20. NSW MID NORTH COAST. 1/7 share in an MO of 587 acres, 
40% rainforest, volcanic soil, 5 km frontage to permanent creek. 
Two bedroom home with northerly aspect. Solar hot water, solar 
electricity, SC stove, telephone, established orchard, gardens in 
peaceful secluded setting. 20 minutes to village, 50 minutes to 
Wauchope. Environmentally conscious. Price $30,000. Phone (065) 
87 4328. 


21. NIMBIN NSW. Seeking an independent lifestyle? Almost 
completed energy independent cottage on9 acresharein community 
13 km from Nimbin. Fully furnished, new s/c stove, new 2 door 
fridge, solar power 12v /240v. Established permaculture garden, 4 
dams (total 250,000 gallon storage), solar pump, nursery + shed. 
Abundant wildlife and perm. creek. A beautiful little paradise! 
Price $65,000. Phone (066) 89 1478 or (066) 89 7315/PO Box 254, 
Nimbin NSW. 


TASMANIA 

1. MEANDER -25km south from Deloraine. Elevation 410 metres, 
magnificent, open views of cliffs and Tiers mountains. 4 minutes 
drive to village, short walk to forests (& tourist reserve). 50 minutes 
to Launceston or Devonport. 3 bedrooms, family room, lounge, 
kitchen/dining room, pantry, bathroom, toilet, laundry. Circa 
1900, bluestone foundation, weatherboard exterior, mainly Baltic 
pine interior. Well maintained, insulated, sky lights, modernised 
kitchen, bathroom and toilet. 4 acres, well fenced throughout, 
pasture with orchard of 20 chestnuts (13 years), 20 cherries (5 years), 
plum apple, pears. Black currants, raspberries, gooseberries, red- 
currants, loganberry, blackberries and vegie gardens. Old elm, 
macropus pines and pussy willow wind break, natives and 
ornamentals. 2 pet sheep. Can agist 2 horses. Plentiful wildlife. 
Solid outbuildings. Huge rainwater tank and clean, plentiful bore. 
Connection to spring by arrangement. Price: $91,500. Christopher 
Dean (003) 354818, c/- Meander Post Office, TAS, 7304, or Linda 
Bartsch on (08) 2654650. 


2. ROARING BEACH -TASMAN PENINSULA. Large 4 bedroom, 
owner built home on seven bushy acres. Large dam. Views of 
Storm Bay 1 1/2 hours Hobart. 15 minutes Nubeena. 5 minutes 
excellent surfing beach. Price: $62,000. Phone owner on (074) 
946792. s 
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3. NORTH EAST TASMANIA, 5 ACRES, 3 titles (4.5 acres + 0.25 + 
0.25 acres), at LOTTAH, power, 21 km from St. Helens. Suited to 
small fruit cultivation, rich soil, sheltered, sunny, Price $22,500. 
Phone (066) 795551, or PO Box 1022 Murwillumbah, NSW, 2484. 


4. TASMANIA - ISLAND FOR SALE. 16.39 Ha freehold, 12 km 
offshore. Popular, good weather area. Suit someone artist, writer, 
entrepreneur or couple, families sick of the rat race. Fishing, 
snorkelling, scuba, boating, private lifestyle, wildlife, bird life etc. 
Quick sale $95,000. Phone (004) 71 7320. 


5. 50 ACRES SLOPING BUSH BLOCK. Huon Valley, Tasmania, 
near Surges Bay with Huon River views. Price $29,000. Phone - 
Victoria (059) 83 1445. 


6. TASMANIA NORTH WEST 9.902 HA. Freehold. Half the land 
is beautiful rainforest. Remainder variety native regrowth. Excel- 
lent basalt soil & water supply. Hut, SC stove, HW, est vegie 
gardens, some fruit trees, wood shed. Good views, close to Cradle 
Mtn. Price $40,000. H Lee, Lorinna via Sheffield, Tasmania, 7306. 


VICTORIA 

1. EDENHOPE. 26 km East of NARACOORTE, 98 km West of 
HORSHAM. 10 acre bush block. Power and phone nearby. 
$13,500. Will consider part trade part cash. Phone (056) 743 046. 


2. MITRE - WESTERN VICTORIA. 2 km from Mt Arapiles. 40 km 
from Horsham. 2 bedroom weatherboard house, 3rd bedroom 
separate from house with solar power. Established garden with 
greenhouse, shadehouse, fruit trees, sheds on 1/2 acre of land. 
$30,000. Phone Annette on (053) 874214. 


3. RUSHWORTH. 170 km north of Melbourne, surrounded by 
forest, nearby lake. 18 seat vegetarian cafe /coffee shop set up in 
National Trust classified building for over 12 months. Operating 
now as weekend business, BYO, lots of goodwill, new kitchen, 
stock and furniture. Secure lease. Business $8,000. Phone (058) 
561500. The Orange Peel. 


4. HIAWATHA, 24 KM FROM YARRAMINSTH GIPPSLAND. 67 
acres peaceful, remote, spectacular views. 2 bedroom W/B home, 
sheds, electricity, telephone, 3 rainwater tanks, new gas stove, 
wood heater and HW service. Fenced, good rainfall, dam, year 
round spring. Consider swap for home SE suburbs of Melbourne. 
Phone Sue Curry on (051) 82 6188 or Greg on (03) 792 5616. 


5. 2.5 ACRES AT TOWER HILL, rich volcanic soil. 200, 18 month 
old gumtrees, suitable cut flower market. Building permit ap- 
proved. $19,500. Phone (052) 377 116. 


6. BEALIBA. 60 KM SW BENDIGO. 22 acre undulating block in 
State forest. 3 dams, phone connected, rain tank, strong animal 
pens and sheds, steel garage, small incomplete stone cabin, house 
site levelled, approved plans. $21,000. Phone (03) 776 6818. 


7. TARADALE, north of Kyneton on Calder Highway - Third share 
of picturesque, isolated 40 acre property surrounded by State 
forest. Share includes complete ownership of quaint mudbrick hut, 
and shared use of communal building, dam and acreage. $25,000. 
Phone Dora: (08) 482 2314. 
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8. DAYLESFORD-WERONA. Beautiful secluded uncleared block 
surrounded by Wombat State Forest 40 acres (16.9 ha). 30 minutes 
to Daylesford. Dam (has water all year), sheds, rough cabin liveable 
while building your house on any number of suitable sites. $55,000 
ONO. Phone (03) 482 5684. 


9. EAST GIPPSLAND, Co-op shares. Currently 4 households. 
River, farmland, forests, beauty. Remote, butschool nearby. Contact 
Antoinette Shanahan, RSD Goongerah, 3888. Phone (051) 540 143. 
$12,000 ONO. 


10. BEAUFORT - 25 minutes Ballarat/ Ararat, 2 hours from Mel- 
bourne. 42 acres grazing land, spring fed dam, winter creek, large 
haystand. Telecom run through, SEC at gate, sealed road frontage. 
2 minutes township, caravan park, golf course, rail. Possible 
subdivision potential. $6,000 ONO. Phone (03) 578 0317. 


11. EAST GIPPSLAND, Goongerah (70 km north of Orbost) 36 acres 
- timbered. Cabin, studio, orchard, chook run, goat fencing and 
shelters, creek. 10 minutes walk to primary school, 5 minutes 
Brodribb River. $62,000 neg. Phone (056) 681 638. 


12. W-TREE, 25 KM NORTH BUCHAN. 5acre share Sunrise Farm. 
Long established 575 acre MO property. Spectacular views. Poet's 
paradise. $6,000. Phone 016030, pager message 363719. 


13. MORNINGTON PENINSULA, Somerville, 1 hr from Melbourne, 
15 minutes from Frankston. 1 acre with 3-4 brm weatherboard built 
in 1930s. Ornate ceilings, OFP, large family room. Surrounded by 
farmland but only 1.3 km from shops, school and train, large 
workshop and 2 separate garages, chook yard, town water. Price 
$160,000 neg. Phone (059) 77 5253. 


14. BEAUTIFUL EAST GIPPSLAND. Central to Buchan, Lakes 
Entrance and Orbost. Spacious rustic 3 BR homestead on 17 acres. 
Rambling permaculture garden. 8kVA RAPS, old orchard, dams, 
verandas, pergolas. Superb panoramic views of Snowy River 
Wilderness Park. Immaculate and unique property now reduced 
for quick sale as vendors are committed elsewhere. Was $160,000, 
now $145,000. Phone (051) 542632 anytime 
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1. THE HARD WORK IS DONE. Solid 3 bedroom earth brick home 
on 10 acres at Bunya Mountains, fenced, sheds, trees and gardens. 
Enjoy the tranquility of spectacular views, mountain stream. Solar 
power and gas, mains available. Plenty of tanks, bore with mill. 15 
minutes to National Park Kiosk, 20 minutes to town. $130,000. 
Phone (076) 625 331. 


2. FARNORTH OLD. Totally organic huge block. Openliving old 
home tropical fruit mini rainforest new electricity, new water lines, 
bore water available. (070) 979297. $85,000. 


3. HISTORIC JIMNA (population 100, 40 km north of Kilcoy). 
Three shops converted to residence plus enormous storeroom / 
workshop on 2/3 acre. Adjoins State forest. Two hours from 
Brisbane, escape the heat and enjoy cool mountain air, nearby creek 
and swimming hole, birds and wildlife. Suit craft or tradesperson, 
gardener or weekender. $50,000 (07) 844 3017. 


4. MALENY AREA. 3 BR Queenslander on 200 acre community. 
Solar and gas. Large orchard/garden. Lots more. $105,000 
negotiable for shares plus house. Phone (074) 961685 nights and 
weekends 


5. GUNALDA 5 ACRES, power, bitumen rd, fences, shed, tank, 
good soils, seasonal creek, walk shops, school, close Gympie, Fraser 
coast, 2 hours Brisbane, $13,000, Phone (07) 3577003. 
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6. 40 ACRES, large 3 bedroom steel kit home fully insulated. 
$16,000 solar power system. Composting toilet, woodstove, slow 
combustion fire. 10,000 gaalon water tanks, underground water, 
large dam, seasonal creek at back. 12m x 12 mand 10m x 5m sheds, 
small shade house. Fully fenced with internal fence, chook run, lots 
of ironbark trees and wildlife. Flood free, 30 minutes drive to 
Kingaroy 2 hours drive Fraser Island. Property in South East QLD. 
Spent over $100,000 sale $89,000. Phone (071) 648103. 


7. CRYSTAL WATERS VILLAGE. 1 acre freehold land & houses 
available on 640 acre rural Group Title Development. B&B and 
tours of the first community designed to the principles of 
permaculture. Phone (074) 944 725. 


8. NTH QLD. 20 acres at Binbee, 60 km south west Bowen. 30 km 
Collinsville. Solid 3 bedroom Queenslander 3 separate verandahs. 
Slow combustion stove /wet back. Power & phone, river frontage, 
water licence. 6,000 gallon tank. 100 irrigated mango trees. Great 
dam site. $115,000. Owner: (070) 553872 or (018) 181 751. 


9. MACLEAY ISLAND - MORETON BAY, QLD. 12 minutes to 
mainland, 45 minutes to Brisbane GPO. Quiet, bush surrounds, -3 
bedroom A-Frame Red Cedar/Mudbrick home. Lounge, dining, 
kitchen, study, timber interior. 37 perch, fenced, verandah 8 x 5m, 
rainwater, bore, solar hotwater, 20 x 10 shed, Established gardens 
& fruit trees. 14 ft boat included. Reliable ferry /taxi service to 
mainland - 7 days. Good rental market for investment property. 
Price $105,000 neg. Phone (07) 216 8120. 


10. DIVIDING RANGE/SEQ. Scenic Rim. 43 magic bush acres on 
slopes of World Heritage National Park overlooking lake. Abun- 
dant fauna, including koalas and wallabies. Brick house and 
adjoining building (includes 6 bedrooms, 6 bathrooms). Was run as 
guest house. Lends itself to retreat, health farm, rehabilitation, 
community living. Dam (stocked with fish). 10,000 gallon water 
tanks, electricity, phone, school bus passes gate. 25 km Boonah. 
Lease or sale. Phone (074) 63 5650. 


11. QUEENSLAND BAUPLE MOUNTAIN RANGE, 20 acres. 
Electricity to house site & Garden Shed oncementslab. All weather 
road to house site. Small dam. 1 hour from Maryborough. $80,000. 
Phone (071) 534450. 


12. FOR SALE 40 ACRES backing onto Bauple National Park. 
$40,000. Phone (071) 534450. 


13. WONDAI AREA, 40acres with good big dam on seasonal creek, 
plus rough bush cabin, iron, with concrete floor, 21’ x 21’ includes 
small stone fireplace for winter evenings. Land has character, 
abounds in wildlife, trees. Dam is beauty with potential for more 
capacity. 39km Kingaroy as nearest big town. Price $23,950. Phone 
(071) 63 3044. 


FOR RENT 


1. LONGTERM RENTAL AVAILABLE. North-facing 3-bed colo- 
nial home, 18km tarsealed west of Nabiac. Three school buses pass 
doorstep. 50acre grazing property has second dwelling, infrequent 
weekender for Sydney family practising permaculture and sus- 
tainable agriculture. Phone (02) 416 2495. 
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EARTH GARDEN MAIL ORDER BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. 
These books can be ordered directly from Earth Garden. 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 
by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 

This is the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their surround- 
ings. It answers all the questions for 
Australian home builders. The authors 
show how anyone of average intelligence 
and reasonable health can build their own 
home, and probably not end up with a 25 
year mortgage at the end of it all. “This 


The Australian 


SELF SUFFIGIENGY HANDBOOK 


See page 104 to order. 


book is intended to provide an antidote to 
the stereotyped Australian suburban sprawl 
of red brick houses with red tile roofs, set 
squarely on a rectangle of ground,” say 
authors Bob Rich and Keith Smith. 
$29.95 plus postage. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

A new, revised edition. Unemployment 
continues to make life hard. Learn how to 
survive hard times, save money and 
consume fewer of the world’s diminishing 
resources. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 

This book is a fruit and vegetable-growing 
calendar for the not-quite self-sufficient. 
lts an excellent introduction to natural 
pest control. With the Companion you 
will know what to do in your garden at any 
time of the year, and get a total picture of 
organic garden health. Generously illus- 
trated. 

$7.95 plus postage. 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
This is Australia’s first organic house cow 
book. From fencing to cheesemaking and 
organic health solutions. Loads of inter- 


esting recipes, even for expert house cow 
owners. The Healthy House Cow is 
published by Earth Garden. 144 pages. 
$12.00 plus postage. 


the : 
Seed Savers’ 


Handbook 


Michel & Jadu Fantomi 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 
Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. Any accom 
plished organic gardener should have this 
remarkable book on their shelves. It is 
tightly edited, superbly designed, and 
dripping with exquisite illustrations. 


$20.00 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
*A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


The ‘best of Harth Garden’, including 


new and previously unpublished material. 

This is tbe manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 
Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 


experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners. 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 
practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


® Build your own house 
® Raise your own stock; and 
&® Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 


& Grow your own food 
®& Generate your own power 
®& Ensure a reliable water supply 
— Generously illustrated — 
See page 104 to order from Earth Garden 
Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 
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Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 
Rainbow Power Company products cata- 
logue for operating a stand-alone power 
system - hydro, solar, wind or hybrid. 139 

pages. 
$16.00 plus postage. 


Earth Garden binders 

These sturdy magazine binders have been 
produced to protect your collection of 
precious Earth Gardens. They also make 
it harder for borrowed ones to get mis- 
placed! Each binder holds 9 editions, and 
prevents tears, dog ears and bent pages. 
They’re tough, and they look attractive on 
your bookshelf with the Earth Garden 
banner and logo stamped in gold foil on 
the spine and cover. 

$12.00 each plus postage. 


The Settler’s Guide 
Compiled by Keith Smith 

This 176 page bookis based on old articles 
from the Agricultural Gazette of New South 
Wales. Old timers’ information for New 
Settlers,from clearing and fencing, build- 
ing and tools, to livestock, farming and 
gardening. 

$24.95 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 

164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a Garden of Eden in your 
own backyard. 

$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to Companion 
Planting in Australia and New 
Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookis Jackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, veg- 
etables and flowers. 
$9.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 

in tropical climates 

By Liz Sinnamon 
At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropical and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
andis suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 

Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapt traditional and peasant 
dishes from around the world. Sections 
on growing, storing and preserving food. 
248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 

Jackie goes beyond the ideas and meth- 
ods of conventional organic gardening. 
Radical ways for natural growing without 
weeding, mowing or fertilisers. A land- 
mark for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


EARTH GARDEN 
natural pet soap 
Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? We know: the 
cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 
3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


Single back copies of Earth Garden 
Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 
$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29 and 50: out of 
print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, this 
unique library (over 9 kg) has over 4,000 
pages of practical information on growing, 
building, energy, livestock, craft, tucker, 
and tales from New Settlers all around 
Australia. The ultimate present. 
$285 plus postage. 


Earthworms in Australia 
by David Murphy 

This book provides acomprehensive guide 
for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 
and aspiring worm farmers on all the 
beneficial properties of earthworms. Asa 
small business worm farming can provide 
a living wage. But worms can also com- 
post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 
sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


The Organic Garden Problem Solver 
by Jackie French 

A 140 page, large format guide to coping 
naturally with pests and other garden 
problems, from Earth Garden’s famous 
organic gardening columnist. An A-Z solver 
for fruit, vegetables, omamental flowers, 
trees and lawns. Excellent. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Chook Book 
dackie’s 128 page book on keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Lots of recipes too. Handy whether 
you’ ve already got chooks, or don’t know 
the vent from the crop. 
$12.95 plus postage. 


The Aussie Tomato Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 
Everything you need to know about 
growing, cooking and preserving tomatoes, 
in a superb new book from our former 
Earth Garden publishers. 
$14.95 plus postage. # 


Earth User's Guide 
PERMACULTURE 


gan 


ROSEMARY MORROW 


HIS KATET BY uak 


Earth User’s Guide 
To Permaculture 

by Rosemary Morrow 
“Don’t muck about, just doit.” That’s the 
style of Rosemary’s intensely practical 
book (introduction by Bill Mollison), which 
is based on two real life permaculture 
properties. Whether you're in a flat or on 
a broadacre farm, if you’re interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 
able-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 
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BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 


BOOKS Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
Earth Garden T-shirts 

o small (16) © medium (20) D large (24) - $15.00 (add postage: 300 grams) 

Earth Garden Bib‘& Brace overalls (dark green) - $42.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 
OSize 77 (S) © Size 87 (M) CSize 97 (L) oSize 107 (XL) 

Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
Jackie French’s ORGANIC GARDEN PROBLEM SOLVER - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 
Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

EG Binders (hold 10 copies) - $12 each (add postage: 450 grams) 

The Healthy House Cow -$12.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 

The Settler’s Guide - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
ENERGY FROM NATURE - $16.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 

(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 

the Seed Savers' Handbook - $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

Hard Times Kitchen Book - $15.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

The Aussie Tomato Book - $14.95 (add postage: 180 grams) 

Earthworms in Australia - $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Earth User' s Guide to Permaculture - $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 

Jackie French's Chook Book - $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

Backyard Animals - $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Woodworking for Idiots Like Me - $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

The Illustrated EARTH GARDEN herbal - $24.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 

Growing Fruit & Herbs Organically — $19.95( add postage: 350 grams) 

The Wilderness Garden $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 


Please add postage & handling 

Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams add $3.50 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $7.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


NZ readers: add A$15 per kg (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 

l enclose: 

o $19.00 One year subscription o$ 38.00 Two year subscription 


o $ 57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Sendto: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


Back copies 


EG1 Move out. . . food co-ops .. . Kibbutz and Moshav . 
Montsalvat..herbs . . . Fred Robinson . . . bean sprouts 
. compost and mulch . . . comfrey .. . earthworms. 
EG 2 & 3: OUT OF PRINT 
EG4: The honey bee .. . back to the land in Tassie . . . the 
transition... black sheep . . . tanning... candles. . . bread 
.. donkeys . . . a wallhanging. 
EGS5: The wind - windmills . .. windpumps . . . generators 
... raku pottery . . . Cinva ram . . . poultry . . . Hamburgs 
. moon planting . . . fallout shelter.. Vegan way 
EG6: Solar 1 - sun cults . . . solar cooker . . . sundials 
LostWorld ... Clifton Pugh... concrete house . . . Shalom 
. - Cajun cookin’... horses . . . sprit of Nimbin 
EG7: Solar 2 - hot water... Mudbrick techniques 
Angora goats . . . make a leather bag and belt 
mushrooms . . . natural dyes. 


EG8: Gas power - methane digester. by truck to Tassie 


...cumbungi hats . . . inkle loom ._. candles and tapers 
.. country cottages . . A-frame school gardens 
sourdough. 


EG9:LP gas... Mary's place .. building with stone rubble 

(slipform) . . . macrobiotics .. . oats... ducks . . . rug frame 
. how to kill a pig. 

EG10: OUT OF PRINT. 

EG11: Water - hydraulic ram 
seed primer. . . heavy horses 

technology... wine... hard cheese . . start with hens. 

G12: Keeping food - drying salting . . . bottling 

storing... tahu . . . tropic delights... plant propagation 
plans for a solar water heater. Solar stills and cooker 

Moora Moora. 

EG 13-15: OUT OF PRINT. 

EG16: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) - comfrey, lavender, worm- 

wood, yarrow . .. poultry shed ... peafowl ... goats... basic 

beekeeping . . . rammed earth building hydraulic ram 

EG17: Fencing... dry stone walls... make soap. nets 

pole shelter breeding black sheep The 

Autonomous House . . . asparagus Aeolian harp 

ducks... Khaki Campbells. 

EG 18: Fruit garden... oranges. lemons. olives 
Huts... tropical fruit... fodder trees... road building 

wood fired kiln plans Cinva-ram cottage 

sunflowers . . . homebirth 

£019: Wood heat - pot bellies. Jotul cooking 

Making a quid . . . build a storage cellar bushfires 

stonefruit... macadamianuts. binding your EGs. tree 

planting . . . budding 

#020: Apples . . . pears 


waterwheels ... okra 
tomatoes soft 


cordon and espalier build 


à haybale pig house . . . pollen. rose hips... mudbrick 

flate .. . solar homes . .. gourds. . preserve fence posts. 

E021: Womancraft- all articles by women — earthly arts 
axewomanship glove puppets spinning 

weaving . . . easy rugs . . . Sumatan house old roses 
Index (EG 10-20) 

EQ22-23: Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 pages 

Aborigines... organic gromng . permaculture.. earth 
building .. . wind . . . solar... water power. technology 


water supply . . . access to groups, plans, books, tools 
#024: Place - 24 New Settlers wite . Mare Carter 
Ron Edwards . . . Neil Douglas Gundaroo Store 
Rainbow Region... MtOak.. Moora Moora Universal 
{rotherhood . . . bush ashram 
F025: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part2) - 130 pages 


livestock. ..aquaculture... fencing... killing. . tanning 
food and nutition . . . grain grinders _. solar homes 
methane... greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall 


£G26: The earth-built kasbahs owner built homes in 


stone... timber . . . mudbricks  aslab cottage tree 
folling ... solar electrics. acoms . compost dunny 
quandong . . . pumpkin recipes. 

£G27: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part1) 16 

legumes... winged bean pigeon pea lablab 

cowpea... adzuki bean. blacksmithing bluestone 

building . . . wok cooking 

EG28: Tropical food plants (part 2) . horse and buggy 
packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep Merinos 

bullocks . . . tamarillo . . . stringybark baskets . . . solar trike 


. . . persimmons. 

EG29: OUT OF PRINT. 

EG30: Organic growing - compost heaps, pits, trenches, 
boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig mulch carpets 
semi-arid growing... preserving figs ~ tempeh. pasta 
. .. glass bottle windows 

EG31: Energy - make a hydraulic ram secondhand 
windpump . . . mudbrick sequels freezing food 


zucchini glut. .. drying fruit. all about sprouts... hotbox 

cooker . . . building a log house (part 1) 

EG32: Year of the Tree - St Barbe Baker . . . tree tales 

. how a tree works . .. farm tree . . . native from seed 

coppicing .. . Neil Douglas interview cob building 

log house (part 2) 

EG33: Tenth anniversary issue .. tmber felling lifting 

poles . . . post and beam design . . . log house (part 3) 

. Parquet floors... backyard rabbits. goats _. fowls 
. - dry pit loo . . . portable henhouse. 

EG34: China - communes . . . trees... fish. . farming 
.fecyclinghuman wastes... biogas... tansport... ravel 

notes . . . Chinese earth building (Ron Edwards) 


rainforest .. . bread and jam. 

EG35: Bees and trees - tribute to St Barbe Baker 

backyard bees... mudbrick workshop... . footings for earth 

walls... make a solar collector... magpies. . . earthworms 
fodder trees. 


EG36: return to Nimbin New Settlers a woman 
builder... pawpaw plantation . . solar electric systems 
potty garden . . . choughs . .. Peru... lavender sachet 
biological building. farm structures 
EG37: HARD TIMES .. making paper . . newspaper fuel 
rags torugs barter ... slushlamps ... sawduststoves 
Depression dodges hand grain mills 120 
household hints. 


EG38: Hard Times tucker.. bread soups.. yoghurt 
no-meatmeals .. bəər _. alectnc grain grinders 
Gujarat village . .. mudbrick hermitage... earth walls and 

bushfires Noel's island 

EG39: Build Peter Pedal's bike wheel wind generator 
fire without matches bushfire defensive house 
avocado growing guide... rosehips . . . car battery power 


farm energy .. backyard food 
EG40: Communities ... running a food co-op — thraein 
a caravan Scott Nearing's ‘A Good Life’ cyder in 
Tasmania.. our self-builthouse .. earth floors the 
billy olive oil hares... cashew nuts 
EG41: Sahara... Timbuktu... Uganda___ pack donkeys 
horse floatjourney . .. mat-tents . . . build a S-rotor wind 
generator... damper yeastless bread food co-op 
accounts . . . real potatoes Index EG31-40 
EG42:Earthcoveredhomes. Burradugouts. slipform 


stone .. the flood-defensivehouse.. tomatotips.. deep 
ecology build a pigsty EG reader survey the 
Tuareg .. . Jean Pain's methods 
EG43: Earth domes and vaults 
quarry bush stone bush shower 
incinerator hot water and Pelton wheel 
wiring . . . sheep . . . donkeys . . . horses 
EG44: Plug in the sun - solar electric systems . . . 12V to 
240V . . . batteries inverters . . . alternative washdays 
how to make a pedal drier and 12V computers. solar 
panal booster Solar Trek. 
EG45: Waterworks - shifting water with sun, wind and 
water .. . solar electric pumps .. . gravity feed... hydraulic 
ram... Platapump . . . the cyclone-defensive house 
bunya nuts... 12V problems. 
EG46: Windworks - wind generators . . _ solar trackers 
water turbines . . . 12V bilge pump . . . herbal shampoo 
compostloos. Tanzania. . the algae pond 12V 


. rendering earth walls 
Peter Pedals’ 
low voltage 


lights Krypton lamps. 

EG47: Practcal projects... hangingadoor household 

plumbing... waterwheel pump . . . cycling Mongolia the 

sun-pump livestock Aussie yurt.. pigeon pea 
bee tools . . . Peter's pedal machine 

EG48: Bob Rich's rammed earth primer 1930s Dab, 


Pug and Pise, compost muncher . . . sushi and sashimi 


Energy Pulse buying an energy system animal 
shelters. handdugwells  ferrocementtank. growing 
firewood 
EG49: Chlorella culture. Solar Pack. Peter Pedals’ 
TARDIS . . .just6 volts... Poll Herefords . Babaco 

Genteel frugality Evening Primrose . . . home-made 
ladders ferrocem ent roofs building blues 
immersion heaters . HARD TIME hints Soper with 
Chaucer 


EG50: OUT OF PRINT. 
EGS51: Australian solar kit homes 
solarium energy updates 


self-sufficient house 
thin film solar panels 


ram & sun pumps two-faced stonework fiver 
stone & mudbrick earth building access kero 
refigeraton ..ashuntregulator...vegie basics corn 
is king .. . 3-ply spinning loo review 


EG52: Simple solar electric systems . . 
record player EG intermews 


12Vindge 12V 
composting with 


earthworms glazing skills mudbrick pictures. 

EG53: Horse drawn gypsy holidays... solar refngeration 
cottage gardens organic scale control... DIY land 

transfer .. bartering. _ chaff cutters _. controlling scale 
natural cow care. solar fridge design .. . earth bricks 

made easy the Land Rover 

EGS54: 12V solar lightng and appliances. . tomatoes 

chick brooder. inverters for solar systems __. boring for 

water festivals 


EG55: Mudbnicks from heavy clay managing plant 


diseases... building a baby's cradle... a biodynamic farm 
making cider -a hot drum warning . . . a solar control 

board . . thoughts on solar retailing... thyme. owner 

builder apprenticeship. 

EG56: Energy-efficient house design . . . Batting in the 


bush . .. costing an owner-built home . . . controlling fruit 


fly organically .._ build ahome food smoker... windpower 

towards food self-sufficiency simple devices for 
lower voltage... solar tacking . . . toxic mushrooms. 
leeks . . . motorised scythes. 


EG57: Building with children . . . solar trackers . . . eal skin 
moccasins . . . towards food self-sufficiency . . . calculating 
sun angles . . . how to rout busybodies . . . the elder tree , 
.. lemon grass . . . rammed earth corners . . . a potter's 
livelihood 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 
Most of the back issues from 1972 to one before the current edition 
(except the out of print editions). This is a survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
a unique library (over 7 kg) with more than 4,000 pages of practical 
information on growing, building, energy, household economy, live- 
stock, craft, tucker and tales from New Settlers all around Australia. 


EGS58: Making a living from pottery 
Partill... Rainbow Power Company ... Towards food self- 
sufficiency. Organic gardening column . . . Hoof care for 
donkeys .. Saving world rainforests... Cob earth building 
Solar car race results ... Creative beermaking ... Build 
a geodesic dome planetarium. 
EG59: Buying a bush block . . . Living in yurts .. . Borage- 
herb of gladness Biodynamic farming . . . Growng 
cabbages __ . Raspberries Earthworm cultivation 
using a baitcastnet. . Torches in the bush 
EG60: Owner-building octagons _. Growing mushrooms 
Alternatve pasture Growing rosemary Bush 
tucker .. Low speed generator. Sailing to the far north 
EG61: Making futons .. . Building a mudbrick hothouse 
Using wood heaters... A herbal tea farm . . . Growing 
grain.. 12 volt amp and turntable. Cattle diseases 
Lemon balm donkey training Resharpening a 
bushman’s saw 
EG 62: Breeding angora goats Donkey training 
Make a pioneer work shirt Pickles and chutneys 
Frost-free gardens Growing sprouts Trees for 
shelter and woodlotting Growing fennel Cost 
comparison ofhome heating . . . Building an African village. 
EG 63: Special Bicentenary issue - Aboriginal Australia 
and self reliance Traditional shelter Rangers at 
Kakadu Gary Foley interview Mudbrick desert 
community centre 19th Century Aboriginal farmers 
low voltage washing machines... Roofing tips ._. Battery 
warning .. . Fostering calves 
EG64: Organic farms in Spain... Buying at clearing sales 
Making and laying a shingle roof Basic home 
electrics Dealing with building inspectors . . The Seed 
Savers’ Network Backyard astronomy Mudbrick 
plaste coats Herbs watercress wholesome 
educaton 
EG65: Puppetmaking . Makıng pasta .. Television free 
zone Make a battery-operated blender Food 
irradiation update Cherryplum glut recipes Earth 
sculpture 12 volt wring basics Fallen imber into 
frewood Angelica 
EG66: The Demountable Throne. . The Healthy House 
Cow . Confest’89. . EARTH GARDEN INDEX EG 51- 
65. Egggluts bees — Solar powered workshop 
insect bites home power batteries 
EG67: Gettingrid oftermites Gourd Festival... Battery 
tams Spanish organics Colonial Blacksmith 
Small business ideas. Saving rainforests. 
EG68: Buying a wood heater. Access to steep land 
Afrost-freewinter garden... Self-sufficiency, Depression 
style Witchwood Farm Mulled wine Jackie 
French's Season by Season 
EG69: Home grown perfumes — Materials for solar power 
systems. Coping withcalving Dyer's woad... Cream, 
glorious cream Conveyancing tps . mulching 
potatoes — Safe building practices, et beaucoup d'autes 
trucs. 
EG70: Building pole houses ,__ A ten dollar workbench 
Weedsinthekitchen.. Footproblemsofsheep _. New 
solar controller. New microhydro electric generator 


Battling in the Bush, 


Chervil 

EG71 Certifying organic produce Tarragon 
growing kwfruit East Gippsland forests . Build a fret 
saw. angopheras... The Natural House .. grow bush 
tucker . hydro power 

EG72: Lining a cabin with ‘free’ logs Fire without 


matches The Zen of digging Butter making 

Suburban Earth Gardening bushfire preparation 

making bird nest boxes . __ tree lucerne 

EG73: Outback camel safaris Tipi ing using 

scythes building in granite growing caraway 

looking forland broad beans... ozone layer protection 

EG74: Termite breakthrough... Worm farming in Western 

Australia Life on a verandah 

EG75: Steam engines and the solar powered ConFest 

. Growing quandongs . . . no-till farming harvest work 

timetable Creating arainforest... Preserving tomatoes 
Sine wave inverter . . . Life’at Ontos 

EG76: Kitchen design for owner builders . . Build a frost- 

proof solar hot water unit The Barter Directory 

Handmade buttons . . . Franklin River rafting Harvest 

tmetable Making a patchwork quilt.. infantpermaculture 

. The Potato Harvest. 


EG77: Hunza self sufficiency . . . Herbal farm and animal 


handbooks . . . Jillaroo Country Skills Farm ~ Native nuts 
lemon grass. The Land Ethic. What the council 
wants... community swimming pool. emu farming 


Pialligo apple orchard. 

EG78: Self sufficiency in the suburbs ... Make your own 
axe handles . . . Root sprinklers: proof they work... Large 
scale organic compost making . . . Mudbrick house plans 
... Buying the bull . . . Rainwater Tank cleaning. . A 
flourishing biodynamic vineyard . . . Build a billy cart. . 
Jillaroo Farm Hints 


EG79: Building a pole-framed shed fighting 
fleas... Rudolf Steiner . aloftroof sage 

. using a multimeter... Blackberry — learning 
the ropes. Father's Day gifts homemade 
wine. 


EG80: 20 years of Earth Gardening Peter 
Garrett opens Rainbow Power's mudbnick fac- 
tory . . . Milford Track wilderness walk . . . Making 
moccasins. . . Tree planting in arid conditions 

nasturtiums .. . Mudbrick shelter . . . Learning 
the ropes . . . homemade marmalade. 


EG81: Permaculture on a town block .. . making 


tipis part 1 Money from your garden 
Fencing . . . Growing gourds . . . Wilderness not 
woodchips . . . Building the right road . . . Using a 


Strath Steam engine... Reducing generator fuel 

bills .. . Making a water tank roof. 

EG82: No-knead breadmaking . . . Tipis part Il. 
. Permaculture on a town block . . . Building the 

fight road part II Scandia recycled wood 


stoves. . Power line cancer link Leaming 
organics in the subtropics LETS Ron 
Edwards bushcraft 


EG83: How many soiar panels do | need? 


Natural termite prevention Permaculture 
column . . . NiCad batteries Recycled timber 
to drool over... Mudbricks our way.. Tipis part 


IIl... LETS conference... WWOOF column 
Four sizes of solar homes 
EG84: Solar-powered homes - how much? 
Fuel reduction forest burning Nappy facts & 
making pilchers NZ's Riverside Community 
book Ethical investment features. . Building 
in stone . . Developing a tropical vegie patch 
Building roads part III 
EG85: Jenny's homemade solar hot water unit 
topical organics | NZ's Riverside Community 
Co-housing in South Australia Happy 
Birthday ‘Going Solar’ Softwood substitution 
Hydro power system special features 
House Footings partOne.  Eco-agriculture 
EG86: Mudbrick loft homes Compost toilet 
special features All about earthworms 
Keeping chooks... Garden recipes. .. Protecting 
NZ forests .. 12V o 24V? Take me to Cuba 
Chainsaw maygtenance Anglo-Nubian 
goats 
EG87: Woodlots for timber needs Solar 
cooking... Growing ginseng... Making an earth 
floor... The EG Herbal Tree falling The 
spinit of Gary Cullen, Growing flowers East 
Gippsland forest blockade 
EG 88: Build a Mudbrick Beehive Oven 
Tanning sheep skins. Vietnam Permaculture 
Solar Central Heating Recycle A 
Schoolhouse Potatoes From Spade To Blade 
Geese Install Your Own Power Grid 
Solar Power Breakthrough. 
EG 89: Earth Garden Home Steam-Powered 
Mudbrick Work Co-operative... Pigs... Great 
Aussie Tomatoes . . . Converting to Organics 
Make Your Own Tempeh Selling Surplus 
Power. Permaculture From Paddock To Para- 
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In Our Previous issue 


EG 90: Keeping Ducks... Dry Times Gardening 
Choosing Your Land. Recipes For Summer 
Feasts Establishing Your Herb Garden 
How and Where To Start Building World's 
Biggest LETS Tomato Pests and Recipes 
Solar Hot Water In The City.. Goat's Cheese, 
Ice-Cream and Yoghurt 


Some Thoughts On The Log Trucks Of Canberra 


Trucks; symbol of the loggers' cause; as keys are 
a symbol of the gaoler, as hemlock is to the 
poisoner, as a fiery cross is to the KKK. 

With each passing day their image be- 
comes more indelibly printed, an image of a 
barren land with 1000 log trucks lined up behind 
10,000 chainsaw-wielding blind men as they 


surround the last tree. So blind are they that they 
will not see anything until it too falls. Their 
message, “| care for nought but me!” 

| am reminded by their blindness of the 
historical plight of the American Bison, hunted 
almost to extinction. Not for necessity but for 
excesses. One thousand tons of buffalo tongues, 
one tongue per buffalo. Excess! Seven million 
tonnes of woodchip. Excess! 

No one has the right to a job that causes 
all humanity to suffer. That is the state of the 
Earth today. It is weak, and each slash of the 
blade makes it weaker, each injection of poison 
takes its toll, each evil thought casts more dark- 
ness, until .. . No one can tell which straw of the 
stack will break the camel’s back, the only assur- 
ance is that one will. Unload the camel before it 
buckles at the knees and falls forever. 

Create jobs of growth, plant seeds of 
goodness, think thoughts of light and the heroes 
of tomorrow will be born. 

—Don O'Connor 


The oldgrowth and 
National Estate 

forests of places such as 
Rrown Mountain 

in East Gippsland 
disappearing down 

the Bonang Highway. 


